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» Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan 
Ru Thomas Moore. E-sq 2 rols [x2 
Sheridaniana ] r« London. 1 2t 
Tue life of Mr. Sueripas by Dr. Watkins 
» work neither of high pretension nor of fe 
tous execution The author does not boast 
having had access to any rare or peculiar 
bources of information: nor does he quote 
wroughout the whole of his performance, a 


ngle private letter or document of any Kind 


While the 
recollection 


f Sheridan was fresh in the 


ected t 


} 
annual registers, 


death o 


Diu he ¢ he details ol 


ireer from newspapers 
id other periodical works of his time, and 


hrew them together much in the style of those 








istorians who are described, in common par 
nee, as writing for the booksellers—which 
3, we are afraid—in that department of letters 
bt all events—the same tlung as writing for 
i¢@ hour. The doctor, who appears to be him 
elf a strenuous T isoned the p litical 
rt of his narrative with a sufficiently copious 


mdiment of high Ty ry maxims ind reflec 
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{ he had been connected in public and in private 


still alive, and, according to the Ho- 


life were 

} meric amplific ation, ex; Gove Ot pxovTes. 
There was a certain tone of candour and li- 
berality, wherever the personal character of 


1@ man was touched upon, which pleased 
y body, and the more so in consequence 


ever 
the openness with which the biographer ex- 
all occasions, his own political 
principles and predilections. Indeed there was 
throughout a delicacy and forbearance on pri 


on 


pressed 


vate topics and towards individuals, which 
some of his successors in the same walk might 
have done well to imitate On the whole 
the book was well received, and passed, we 


believe, through several editions 

The announcement of a rival work, from the 
pen of Mr. Moore—an Irishman, a wit, a poet, 
and a Whig—must, under any circumstances, 
have excited a much higher degree of interest 
than could ever have attended either the pro- 
mise or the performance of his predecessor 
But Mr. Moore, (if the public be right in as 
cribing to him certain poetical] effusions of a 
semi-political cast,) not contented to rely on 
the unassisted effect of his own reputation, 
to it by a precautionary 
disparagement of Dr. Watkins In the 

Fudge Famil for example, the Doctor's 


condescended aid 


muv, 





ms, and of course condemned much more 
eque ntly than applauded the public conduct 
I is hero Biographers ire so generally eu 
gists, that one is surprised to find a cont 
ied strain of censure running ali through a 
work of this description; but as Dr. Watk | 
ippened to agree in his politics with the im- | 
lense majority « f the English nation, no ge- | 
neral displeasure certainly was excited against 
im by this particular feature of his work. Of 
Sheridan, as a dramatist, he embodied com- 


loquent and pon- 
and although he gave co- 
extracts 
to the 


ourable 


non place criticism in Magn 
lerous paragraphs ; 
yous, and in general well 
rom his printed speeches 
politician rendered him no very 
ritic of the orator 

Nobody could pretend to consider such a 
book as doing justice to the remarkable person 
f whom it treated; yet few competent judges, | 
we think, were disposed to complain seriously 
f any thing but its leterary criticism—for they 
appreciated the difficulties which must have 
embarrassed far abler writer than Dr. | 
Watkins in the execution of such a work so | 
oon after the death of Sheridan, and while so 
iany of the distinguished persons with whom | 
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elected, 


his dislike 
fav 


even a 





not very notorious name was introduced in a 
style of contemptuous sarcasm, which, at the 
time when that little volume appeared, consi- 
derably puzzled us. The announcement of 


Mr. Moore’s own work solved the mystery 
of this persecution of an eminently good na 
tured and unpretending “ brother of the trade, 
still rather doubtful, both as to 
the which dictated, and the taste 
which directed it. We find a like bitterness 
diffused over the pages of the present work; 
and though the vituperation is, in certain in 
stances, not only unnecessary but unjust, we 


though we are 
discretion 


confess that, on a comparison of the two histo 
ries, Mr. Moore's apprehensions of his rival do 
not seem to have been altogether so imaginary 
as we should a priori have thought thein 

Mr. Moore in his preface that the fa- 
mily of Mr. Sheridan supplied him with what 
ever materials they had their 
and that he must have had abundant access to 
other valuable sources of information could not 
be doubted by any one who knew the society in 
which he is accustomed to mingle. Accordingly 
frequent references to the authority of personal 


A 


tates 


in possession 
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friends of Mr. Sheridan occur throughout the 
volumes before us. It is nevertheless certain 
that, in many important p culars, Mr. Moore's 
narrative is entirely erroneous; and it is equal- 
ly certain—and inore t retted—that, in 
some of t nce h night have es- 
caped censure ed to the statements 

le prec iates 
rd that the prosaic 
ted an unfavoura- 


t Mr Moore's 


i considerable port : of 


Lithough we can we ( 
made every effort to es 
e to Dr. Watkins—we 
for the ti 2 ol 11S- 
mposition upon this hypothesis All 
$s prose writings, in truth, and par- 
Memoirs of Captain Roc! 
r sufficiently unlike 
on not hictitious ; 
vied that the airy and fabu 
h the last-mentioned book 
considered in reference to 
racter of its sulnect. 
T here 


men f any politi al party on 


} 
lis y<H)re 
displeasul 


ater at all events, who could 
npathise with an author that 
series of his country with 
and levity of lan- 

und and the lovers 

While Mr 
s and puns tempted un 
isk whether the bigotry 
ian could be ace ompa- 

1, the most charita- 


dissatished 


r sincerity the 


nated 


such a | 


could be produ 


the pres 
ed, by many 
h shines hi 
1 work throughout 
thor certainiv appears 
1 mind the La vice 


yuntryman Curran 
t talk sense, talk metaphor 

nof such a st be not in 

the application it to such 
e present is, we strongly sus 
What would Sheridan him 

had he foreseen that his life and 

rded and analysed 

vat, if he had happened 

i twice, and, as might 

to handle it better the 

ie first, his biogr ipher 

ssary to stifle this simple 


der the flowery profusion of 


st matter out of which the 


ns were formed 


chrysa i ra transforming sleep, 
took ng in a more brilliant shape ; 
Oor— 


‘ting in the hand of Pygm: 
lion,” and losing in the course of that process 


- The ivory ™meé< 


‘all its first rigidity and roughness 
Or 
Sketches of character and particles of w 
waiting 
Chaos, tor the brooding of Genius to nur 


like the imperfect forms and seeds 1 
+m into system and beauty ; 
Or F 
Making the rintage of his wit 
possible, by distilling every 
the collected fruits of 
} 


of his 
1 render it less light 


ve thursus 


not multiply examples be 
ild Richard Brinsle} 
ve Critic, have thought 
f with his own keen eye 
owing sentence :— a" 
The character of Purr was our author's 
first dramatic attempt, and, having left it ur 
finished in the porch as he entered the Tempk 
of Comedy, he made it worthy of being his 
farewell oblation in quitting it. Like Eve's 
FLOWERS it was his 
Early visitation and his last!!!’ 
The mind that could convert Mr. Puff int 
Milton's Eve, however fitted for the invention 
nas pantomime, is hardly perhaps 
vith critical severity “ the 


ambition of Sheridan's beyish compositions; 


entitled to } 1g 


and our readers will, we think, be amused 
with the Gracchos-de-Seditione style in which 
Mr wre condemns those writers—* whe 
ifter Sense into that region of Meta 
, like Angelica in the 
Atlante, she is not to be 
that ordinary ambition 
play consists of 
ind pomp withot 
verbal opulence e whic! 
’ words for the glitter oj 
of the SCuy tor Lysip 
ipply the place of beauty; 
with the gravity and tl 
Burleigh over the enor 
one of those weak 
lourished in the decline of 
strewed their gaudy 


the dead muse ol 


: riters of a former age in- 
dulged in classical allusions to an extent which 
none among the moderns have emulated, ex- 

ypt this one accomplished person—who in- 
deed has caricatured it: for their use of such or- 
naments is of a totally different character from 
his. With them “ out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh ;” their minds were satu- 
rated with the spirit of antiquity; and they 
could not express their own most habitual! feel- 
ings without calling to their aid the images 
with which these were inextricably inter- 
woven. But so far from being in the same si 
tuation as to this matter, if we were called on 
t Ly who 
1 to be t 


all our living authors appears to 
east embued with the spirit of 


the ancients, we should scarcely hesitate to 


name Mr. Moore. To the severe simplicity 





hime 
cu 
oc’ 
of 
maxi! 
least 
—ani 
He 


tweer 


honor 
life ¢ 
9 
study 
ly au 
prise: 
to th 
‘keine 
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his « 
press 
dan 
and 


of his 


s light 
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rinsley 
n eye 
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ions ;" 
mused 
which 


Lysip- 
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id the 
enor 
weak, 
ine ol 
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heart 
satu- 
they 
| feel- 
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inter- 
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ef antique taste he is eminently a stranger; | the exact propriety of which escaped us until 


so much so that we have great doubts whe- 
ther a person of his imitative powers could 
have written as he has done if he had ever 
“drunk deep” of the pure and original Casta- 
lian Spring.” A duller man than he, though 
he confined his reading to Suidas and his pain- 
ful brethren, might, we venture to say, find 
himself equipped very gallantly for this parti- 
cular species of display; and indeed we have 
occasionally suspected our ingenious author 
of hay { 
maxim much older than Mr. Curran’s and at 
least as shrewd: to wit—‘‘ Quote Lycophron 
—and Homer will be taken for granted 

He has himself marked the distinction be- 
tween the fir i speeches 
and that of his hero's, in ter 
be applied with al st jual propriety to a 


is which might 


compa s ' W i 
Mr. Th » classical illustra- 
tion of such an author as Sir Thomas Browne 
‘The images of Burke, ays, 
ed up on the instant, like 
the bidding of his argument, minister to it 
throuzhout with an almost co-ordinate agen- 
cy; while the figurative fancies of Sheridan, 
already prepared for the occasion, and brought 
forth to adorn, not business of the 
discourse, resen rather those sprites which 
the magicians used to keep enclosed 
tobe produced for a momentary enchantment, 
and then shut up again ; 
Though these figurative sprites are, as Mr 
Moore insinuat generally of a meaner order, 
et they are sometimes, as we learn from the 
Disb Boiteux and Mr. Moore's own example, 
too hard for those that « uploy them; and in- 
deed it must ! knowledged that our histo- 
tian’s in the lan- 
guage of Mrs. Malaprop, “ as hcadstrong as an 
allevory on the banks of the Nile So much 
for the taste of Mr. Moore’s historical style, and 
msistency of his practice and his precept 
iriendship of Swift has immortalized the 
grandfather, and Dr. Watkins has occupied 
more than a hundred of his pages in the at- 
tempt to confer a similar service on the fan- 
father of Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Moore ju- 
isly makes short work both of the pedant 
he humorist, and begins his book with 


being call- 


spirits, to perform 


assist the 


in vials 


fancy is not unfrequently, 


and 
the juvenile history of the classic himself; in 
whose early life there is nothing very remarka- 
ble—for Mr. Moore is quite mistaken in con- 
sidering Sheridan's dulness as a schoolboy in 
the light of an exception to a general rule 
Many of the greatest scholars have passed 
through their forms with as little distinction 
as he did; but Sheridan was not only an un- 
honoured pupil at Harrow, but adhered through 
life to the same indolent habits that made him 
so. That he never owed much of his fame to 
study of any kind most people were sufficient- 
ly aware; but we confess we were rather sur- 
prised with Mr. Moore's confession, that down 
to the day of his death so great a statesman 
“knew nothing of French;” and was “ ex- 
tremely liable in hasty writing” to mis-spell 
his own language. The Poet of Love ex- 
presses this Inst defect by saying that Sheri- 
dan “ almost 


invariably reduced double m’s 
and x's to single blessedness:”’ a periphrase 


ng treasured up very carefully another | 


ntic garnish of 





we recollected the prominent situation assign- 
ed to these favoured consonants M and N in 
the church service for Matrimony. Dr. Parr, 
who was one of the ushers at Harrow school at 
the time when Sheridan was tliere, indiies a 
very pompous letter to Mr. Moore, in which, 
after acknowledging the sluggishness and con- 
tented ignorance of the youth while under his 
tuition, he pronounces him nevertheless to 
have been in after life fond of classical read- 
ing, well skilled in Virgil and Horace, an en- 
thusiastic if not a critical student of Homer, 
&c.; adding, that “his path to knowledge was 
his own—his steps were noiseless—his move- 
ments were rapid but irregular’—and other 
fine things that would have looked stil! finer, 
had the writer found time to clothe them 
in the language of his preface to Bellendenus 
Mr. Moore, while obliged to admit the 
old pedagogue had been entirely deceived, ex- 
claims, “it is not one of the least of the tri- 
umphs of Sheridan's talent to have been able 
scholar that the extent 
of his classical acquirements was so great; 
and to have thus impressed with the idea of 
his remembering so much, the person who 
best knew how little he had learned We 
should not have expec ted much wonderment 
on this head from any one that had enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Philopatris Var- 


thal 


to persuade so acute a 


vicensis, who assuredly applauded Sheridan's 
Greek for exactly the same reason that nade 
as shrewd a critic, and as indefatigable a talker 
and smoker, of a former age, we mean Parson 
Adams, discover a mine of lore in a certain 
bottle companion of his that never sucd a word 
the whole evening 

Sheridan's father could not afford to send 
him to the university, and he appears to have 
spent several years after leaving Harrow in 
nearly the same idleness in which he had vege- 
tated there. He translated part of Aristiene- 
tus into verse, in company with a schooltellow, 
Mr. Halhed, who had removed to Oxford; and 
Mr. Moore has, for the first time, printed some 
specimens of a performance which its juve- 
nile authors could get no bookseller to pub- 
lish Various other attempts in and 
verse, some of them made in copartnership 
with the same friend, others singly, are also 
recorded: and one of these was a volume of 
“ Crazy Tales,’ the non-completion of which, 
says Mr. Moore, “is little to be regretted, as 
from its title we may conclude it was written 
in imitation of the clever but licentious pro- 
ductions of John Hall Stephenson:” adding a 
remark natural and proper in itself, but which 
Mr. Moore evidently means, and which we 
cordially accept, as a Palinode—viz. that ‘if 
the same kind oblivion had closed over the 
levities of other young authors, who, in the 
season of folly and the passions, have made 
their pages the transcript of their lives, it 
would have been equally fortunate for them- 
selves and for the world.” 

Such trash is never produced by the heart 
at best, it is the mere scum of overboiling 
youth ; and for our part, we see nothing clever 
even in John Hall Stephenson himseli| What- 
ever poetical genius Sheridan really possessed, 
was inspired to its first efforts by the passion 
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which, searcely on the verge of manhood, he 
ceived for Miss Linley, the far-famed 
Maid of Bath 
The intimacy { two theatrical Linilie€ 
thrown together in such a place as Bath, was 
sufficiently natural, nor was it like to adopt 
the Aisteric style of Mr. Moore, that such 
youthtu ets and i a me to 
ge er, without Love v soon making one of 
the irty sh 1 ind [ elder t 
Ch n i ted admirers t tie 
beautif songst : und bot! in early 
riod f the laintance avowed rs, t 
whic th f them ma favou y| 
response Miss Linley, we all know ecan 
iD e sequel the wife of Richard 1M 
Moore's narrative of the romance wt 
ed t t isuinmation though infinitely 1 
| r ’ t 1y 1T 
r , : i ‘ s t ' i t : t D 
Wat c - I r not pre ‘ ' ' 
cere i t et 
val yi t I ns 5 t 
ur . haracter at t . 
pe t eats \ ta I 
sald ) t His riva t r 
b nd t y ne tie t 
i } t t tle i t i t tat 
, ws all the de ; 
Ce et ‘ I D ‘ tla he 
tr ‘ ‘ hy the p ¢ 
facts t at i i pther pom t 
more t etr t t 4 
the . k t rea f ti 
m 3 cons l s t « r 
v vas his ¢ eu t , en 


Ss . eas ' ful to e are 
rei tt \ i frailties their 
are 1 iwe h t iv it 

t i i ape or ner 
print : e st it hiity ol n 
r it f we « not y 


before our readers what, in our opinion, Mr 


Mo either blameably neglected r Uairly 
concraied 

Dr. Watkins had d that obstacles inter 
vened which prevented Sheridan and Miss 
Link from being urrié n France Mr 
Moore takes imseifl to irm that they 





and only 





re-m ed r ad in Apr 1, 1773 The 
youl lad i r “ t a to nave exe la itt d, on 
hea 7, in the in r yr space, that Sher 
dan had e¢ tally Vv indeda in duel 
fought « her ac t, My husband! my 
husbanc and this Mr. Moore considers as 
r ng the fact that a marriage had actually 


taken e abroad Mr Moore does not state 








on what timor »e reports this exclamation 
but « shou admit, which we certainly 
do not 1 in inter tional claim to be valid, 
we ild sti e to inquire whether the 
husband was in essé or in posse But in sup- 
port of is8 account we have not 
only t lief of most of Sheridan’s 
friends, that no continental marriage ever had 
been performed, but the evidence of the lady 
herself, who, in a very curious letter dated 
Bath, May 2d, 1772, (which Mr. Moore will 


find printed at length in the 95th volume of 


t} 


her being at that time the 








1e Gentleman’s Magazine,) uses languarefhases, he 
together inconsistent with the possibility 


wife of Mr. Sher 1e Col 












French 


dan. So much for the marriage. t d by 
the document we have referred to, throws se que 
light not to be resisted on what Mr. Moore has ’ 
ipparently chosen to leave in darknes i rposed t 
yst he wry of the courtship th gses t 
I eded it Mr. Moore iforms us (Vv sited wi 
14 t n Sheridan first addressed Mis sclosed 
Linley t 
He eart was not wholly unpreoccupie iag Ww 
‘ at to th seo? whic i m. and 
‘ i store for her. One ot tl remons 
‘ ; ’ ‘ es. Wi ch in early youtl t to « 
had re y a n sea i 
. a aptenat 
\ vit t ever t reas 
1 ? ‘ 
} vn ft ' ‘ t ' 
> \ Re t 
6 the 
c 
) f } é } \ , 
i tal teay Now wv 








t 
M ‘ r hee s a 
ce 
Ni t rt fidin 
N t r . / 
af Pads 
The t tentions of Charles S! in bh 
Vr. H ‘ bse ntly mer repre 
M I r tion of the latter re she 
ex t i t by ppay 
He 1 y g, like that Saint Cec 1 n t] 
wi 1 s always called, wele« , ed) it 
to he secret visitant whose gifts” were exposed 
I f nd radiant kind than t ulreac 
ere veait ind lordly of the worid I sensi 
RY rought 
r} ng t f Mr. Long ve renciin 
€ ty t rds M Linley is told int ess, whi 
Line ! er, t 1 not, w think with thatfresses 
‘ ess 1 ¢ yhasis which the almost ro-ffl niey te 
ility of the rejected lover de ced m 
serve And then—after all this—we are for Mi 
the f ne, and without any clue to conne upbrai 
him th the transient pr rence’ and the m 
atia went” a before, told that Captair d prom 
Mathews, ration 
{ married man, and intimate with Miss Lu ild sti 
ley's family, presu ng upon the innocent ja mth him 
hariuy which & youth and Ais own station i Miss 
permitted between them, had for some timeffiad been 
not only rendered her re irkable by his indis Mathews 


er 


eet attentions in public, but had even per 


ited her in private with those un iwfi 


addresses ind propos il which a n this 
female will sometimes rather endure than er suse « 
‘counter that sl of the shame, which n lestion 
be reflected upon herself by their disclosure wards t 
To the threat of self-destruction (the nar ay thin! 


| four 1 in her chamber 


ere 
ol 


fr. Moor 


t weeds) often tried with effect in these 

———- - ———___— _— - ll the st 
* It 1 t infair not to quote Mr. Bfessed to 
yor note on this passage—* The yout! sor.) h 


had in his hand tv 


e one of lilies. the oth 


iateriall) 
ne of the 
presentat. 
mself g: 


4 


r wreaths. tl 


ses, which he had brought from Parad: 


. 
Legend of St. Cecilia 


wns ¢ 








hr 
irowe 


i 












he is said to have added the still more 
anly menace of ruining her reputation, 
xe could not undermine her virtue. ‘Terri- 
d by his perseverance, and dreading the 
sequences of her father’s temper, yf this 
m of his confidence and hospitality were 


ae8, 


sed to him, she at length confided her dis- 
resses to Richard Sheridan; who, hav ing con- 


sited with his sister for the first time, 
sclosed to her the state of his heart with re- 


and, 








t te Miss Linle ost no time t expostu- 
ting with Mathews, upon the cruelty, liberti- 
m and fru tlessness of his pursuut. Such 
remonstrance, however, was but little calcu- 

to conciliate the forbearance f this pro 

sed man of gallantry 
equence of this persecution, and an 
sing dislike to her pr fession, which 
en nrint wre and more trom the gaze 
t many, in pr tion as she became de 
to love of one i ! ed, early in 
772, the romantic resolution y secretly 
ce, and t ng refuge in a vent, &« 

\ v i. p.f 

Now who that reads this stor i a transient 
t 1 sad tt iment 1 secret visit 
timid ten e persecute by a married 

s addresses, dreading the fatal conse 

ces of her father’s hearing of them, and 
fiding her distresses to a youth who lost no 

expostulating with the Lothario—who 
ut reads all this would guess—that Miss Lin 


in her own deliberate and elaborate « pis 
represents herself as having been, long be 
re she saw Sheridan's face, the victim of “an 
appy passion for Captain Mathews! ! 


though she thought him equally to be 
even to think of;’- 


irtifices of whom 


was criminal 
exposed to all the man 
already loved but too well, W“ 
who subsequently 
ught her, finding it impossible q 
wlination, onfession of her weak 
which has been the cause of all her dis 
resses?’’ Whocould be prepared to find Miss 
Linley telling her friend, ‘“ My father con 
iced me of the folly, of not wickedness! of 
My mother went with a full intention 
yet so far did his arts prevail 
the not only made her forgi re but Pp ty him, 
d promise that this should never make any 
and 


tied) it 
a 
and 1 Was 
ensible of it and 


fo conquer 


to a ¢ 


braid him 


up 


ration in our behaviour to him, we 
ild still continue our visits and intimacy 
mth him Who, finally, would expect to 


nd Miss Linley stating that Richard Sheridan 
ul been for a long period the confidant of 
Mathews in this profligate intrigue, “ making 
1 believe he was as bad as himself It is 
tufficiently apparent, that if Mr. Moore had 
en this document he has made a disingenu- 
of it In doing he without 
westion, have acted from motives of humanity 
wards the Linley family ; but—whatever we 
may think of Mr. Mathews—we must ask if 
ir. Moore, as an historian, (since he chose to 
ll the story, told it more copiously, and pro- 
essed to tell it more correctly than his prede- 
ssor,) had a right to suppress facts which so 
laterially alter the case as it affects the only 
me of the parties who is alive to feel his misre 
resentation? The character of Sheridan 
mself gains no honour from the disclosure in 


s use sO 


may 
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question: the verses “To the recording an 

the expostulation with Mr. Mathews, and 

| all the subsequent events, assume a very diffe 
rent aspect. It is difficult, in matters of this 
kind, to draw the line between what an histo 
rian owes to truth, and what should be con 
ceded to delicacy and feeling: but of this we 
are sure, that the story which any man volun 
teers to tell, should be told truly. 


gel, 





Mr. Moore's course in this particular is the 
| less intelligible when we compare it with what 
he has said in regard to Mrs. Sheridan, in a 
subsequent chapter of his book. He is rather 
fonder of Ainiing things than historians ought 
to be; but we think the following note (at p 
189, vol. ii.) gives an injurious and gratuitous 
confirmation of what might have been left to 
the unhesitating and not very authoritative as 
sertion of Madame de Genlis fter having 
read that lady’s Memoirs, Mr. Moore shou! 
have been either wholly silent, or a great dea 

more explicit than he is when he says, 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the only one, 
umong the numerous suitors of Mrs. Sheridan 
to whom she was supposed to have listened 
with any thing like a return of feeling; and 
that there should be mutual admiration be 
tween fwo such noble specimens of human na 
ture, it is easy, without injury to either of them 


to beleve 

Some months bet her death, when She 
ridan had been d und Lord Ed 
ward a beautiful French girl whom he had 
lately seen, and added that she put him strong 
ly in mind of what his own wife had been in 
the first bloom of her youth and beauty, Mrs 


re 


escribing to her 


Sheridan turned to Lord Edward, and said 
with a melancholy smile, ‘1 should like you 


when I am dead, to marry that girl 

This lamentable and, considering the dra 
matis persona, Gegrading anec dote, we should 
have repelled as utterly incredible, if it ha 
come from any pen which had not the preten- 
sion, advanced by Mr. Moore, to domestic i 
formation. The world cannot be the dupe of 
the idle verbiage of “two such noble spec 
mens of human nature; but even if it were, 
what must it think of that third specimen of 
human nature, which sat by in the shape of a 
husband 

But we are anticipating grievously.—A few 
days before his marriage, Sheridan entered his 
name on the books of the Middle Temple ; but 
he never gave one hour to the law 
Indeed, the scantiness of his income compelled 
the dinner of the day by the 
paragraphs of the day, and his wife cheerfully 
accordingly 


serious 
him to provide for 


assisted him in this labour, whicl 
he was accustomed to call “a ‘otnt concern 
In fact, the interest of £3000 most generously 
settled on the lady by Mr. Long was all that 
the young pair had at their command 

They continued to lead a life of uncertain re 
source, gaicty, and idleness for two or three 
years after their marriage, until at last Sheri 
dan changed his position by a happy effort in 
the department of literature whi h was d 
tined to class him in the sequel among 
brightest ornaments How or where the au 
thor of the Rivals found money to buy his first 
shares in Drury-lane, Mr. Moore professes 
himself unable to guess. We have a shrewd 


its 


vr 
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suspicion that the family papers of one of his 
coproprietors might have thrown considerable 
light on the mystery, and from the circles in 
which Mr. Moore lives, we cannot doubt that 
he might have had easy access to all those 
But passing over this—the smiles and 
the concerts of his beautiful wife and his own 
exquisite convivial qualities, had already well 
prepared the way for the social distinction to 


stores 


which Sheridan was raised by the splendid 
success of his first comedy. He rapidly made 
his way into the very highest circles: Mr. Fox 
pronounced him the wittiest man he had ever 
met with; and his ambition being kindled, as 
well it might be, by such applause, the bon 


rirant dramatist determined to try his fortune 


in parliament He who found money for 
Drury-lane stood successfully for Stafford ; and 
Sheridan. to a considerable extent notorious 
from the verge of boyhood, now surrounded in 
the early prime of manhood with all the fasci 
nations of wit, genius, fame, and fashion stept 
into political e, amidst the triumphant con 
eratulations of the then powerful party to 
which he had pledged his allegiance 

Mr.M e des sin glowing colours the 
delight with which success in this new path 
must have inspired his hero—the proud con- 

10us s of having now at last surmounted 
the disadvantages of birth and station and 
placed himself on a level with the highest and 


noblest of the land He adds, 
* This footing in the society of the great he 
have attained by parliamentary 
eminence ;—as a mere writer, with all! his ge 

nius, he never would have been thus admitted 
ad eundemamongthem. Talents in literature 
or the of 
birth, may lead to association with the great, 
but rarely to equality ;—it is a passport through 
the well-guarded frontier, but no title to natu- 


could only 


science, unassisted by advantages 


ralization within. By him, who has not been 
born among them, this can only be achieved 
by politics. In that arena which they look 


upon as their own, the legislature of the land, 
let a man of genius, like Sheridan, but assert 
—at once all these barriers of 
reserve and pride give way, and he takes, by 
right, a station at their side, which a Shak- 
or a Newton would but have enjoyed by 
courtesy 

Mr. Moore professes, like his hero, to be a 
ot the 
presses in this passage the genuine feelings of 
his own mind 
with some of 


his supre nacy 


speare 


man people; and we have no doubt ex- 
after considerable intercourse 
the leading circles of that haugh- 
tiest of English parties, the Whigs. In ano- 
ther passage, treating of the personal relations 
of Burke and Sheridan, he attributes to the 
former (justly no doubt) considerable jealousy 
of the political eminence achieved by the lat- 
ter, and goes on to remark “how much, even 
in feelings of this description, the aristocra- 
tical bias of his (i.e. Mr. Burke's) mind be- 
trayed itself"—“For, (he proceeds,) though 
Mr. Fox, too, had overtaken and even passed 
him in the race, assuming that station in poli- 
tics which he himself had previously held, yet 
so paramount did those claims of birth and 
connerion, by which the new leader came re- 
commended, appear in his eyes, that he sub- 


mitted to be superseded by him, not only with- 
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| out a murmur, but cheerfully. To Sheridar 
however, who had no such hereditary passport 
| to pre-eminence, he could not give way with 
out heart-burning and humiliation; and to bx 
supplanted thus by a rival son of earth seemed 
no less a shock to his superstitious notions about 
| rank, than it was painful to his feelings of self 
love and pride 
| Does Mr. Moore 


then mean to say, that 
| there was really no intrinsic merit in Mr. Fox 
| to account for Mr. Burke's thinking him mor 
worthy of taking the first place in a politica 


party than Mr. Sheridan’? We presume he 
| would hardly venture to say so in terms, and as 
little, if a great distinction between the cha 
| racters and resources of the two men must be 


hesitate to admit that 


would he 


rke had perspicacity enough to observe 


acknowledged 
Mr. Bu 
it 


vation 


and princip! 


The ‘truth, however, 
descent were to taken 
Mr. Burke could himself have shown “a gen 
tler strain’ than the great grandson of 
Sir Stephen could make pretension to 
Family connezions without doubt did much for 


e enough to act upon his obser 
that if 
into consideration 


is mere 


pe 


any 














Mr. Fox, but no sriority of birth and sta 
tion, unsupported by an adequate endowment 
of personal qualities, could ever have enablec 
him to become the unquestioned chief of hi 
party; and to see (as the Walpoles and th 


Chathams had before him) the proudest in the 
peerage on the and the ablest of th 
people on the other, eager to follow his banner 
and exulting to be called by his name 

But laying all accidents of birth and natural 
connexion out of view, and even forgetting for 





a moment all Mr. Fox's splendid qualifications 
for leading a political party, can Mr. Moore be 
at a loss to understand why such a man as Mr 
Burke should have felt a peculiar repugnance 
at seeing Sheridan assuming a high and perma- 
nent rank in the party to which they both be 

longed? The disfavour which Mr Moore de 
sires to connect with the epithet “ aristocrat) 
cal,” is a miserable remnant of the days when 
Robespierre was obeyed as a sovereign, and 
Marat worshipped as a divinity: and however 
neological Mr. Moore's political vocabulary 
may be, we had thought that his intercours¢ 
with our aristocracy would have saved it at 
least from furnishing him with a bye-word of 
injury and contempt. But even if we use hi 
own expression, can we call that feeling blame- 
ably aristocratical, which, in almost every age 
and country, has required from those who as 

pire to the conduct of public affairs the renun 

ciation of the trivial habits and theatrical dis- 
plays which are the amusement and the admi- 
ration of inferior society? The rabble alone of 
Rome are mentioned as having 


‘ Laughed at the Fabii's tricks, and grinned 
to hear 
The cuffs resound from the Mamerci’s ear’ — 
Sheridan's close and continued connexion 
with even the lowest people and the paltriest 
business of the stage hung heavy on him in the 
very brightest period of his life. But this was 
not the worst of the matter. The loftiest pe- 
digree in England would not have enabled any 
man to lead, with impunity, the buffoon life in 
which Sheridan too often found an ignoble de 
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ight and a temporary glory. A lineage impe- 
ial, if not divine, could not shelter from scorn 
e heir of all the Caesars, when he thought fit 
exhibit himself before inferior natures as a 
mime and a musician 
We cannot but think that both Dr. Watkins 
nd Mr. Moore 
writing the Life of Mr. Sheridan so much as if 
hey had been composing the political history 
f his time. In truth, after closing their four 
ilky which are swollen to double 
their legitimate dimensions by matters of this 
mplexion, it is impossible that the reader 
hould not ask himself how many, after all, are 
the events in the public history of England 
with which posterity will, in any manner what- 
ever, connect the name of Sheridan? That he 
will always, in spite of the inadequacy of the 


volumes, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have done injudiciously in } 


reports of his speeches, preserve the traditional | 


fame of a great speaker, there can be no ques- 
m. But granting that of his orations 
against the Governor-General of India was 
he best of all that were delivered upon that 
casion,* the impeachment of Hastings—after 
all no very laudable proceeding—will never be 
msidered as the work of any body but Burke 
Mr. Sheridan's exertions in that business form 


the most conspicuous part of his public career ; 


one 


yet they were only those of a brilliant advo- 
ate, induced to take a subordinate part in the 
conduct of a cause, the agitation of which 


would never have occurred to his own mind 
and the responsible management of which nc 
me of all his contemporaries would ever have 
dreamed of entrusting him with. Sheridan, 
Mr. Moore says, confessed himself to be “ an 
ignoramus,” but professed his “ willingness to 
do his best” for his party on all occasions, pro- 
vided they took the trouble of “‘ instructing” — 
tr, as Mr. Moore renders it, “ training and 
feeding, '—in plain schoolboy phrase, of cram- 
ning him. Such are never the men in whom 
ulter-ages recognise the arbiters of the desti 


nies of nations. Yet such was Sheridan in 
every one instance in which he acted with his 
party On a few occasions he acted for hin- 
elf, and on two, and on two only. of these 
was his conduct such as to reflect unmixed ho- 
our upon him—we a!lude to his gallant sup- 
ort of the government at the time of the mu- 
tiny at the Nore, which Dr. Watkins has com- 
memorated as it deserved, and which Mr 
Moore, for whatever reason, has not; and his 


grand move- 
nent of Spain took place in |1=03—in regard to 
which Mr. Moors 
natural but to his own particular friends rather 
humiliating reflection, that “ had Sheridan's 
associates but learned from his exam- 
ple thus to place themselves in advance of the 
procession of events, they would not have had 
the triumphal wheels pass by them and over 


equally noble behaviour when the 


clothes in lofty language the 


political 





‘When Fox was asked what he ‘thought 
the b best speech he had ever heard, he replied— 
Sheridan's on the impeachment of Hastings, in 
the House of Commons (not that in Westmin- 
ster Hall). When asked what he thought of 
his own speech on the breaking out of the war, 

replied That was a d——d good speech 
I heard this from Lord Holland.”—Lerd 
Byron's MS 


too.”’ 





them so frequently— But of all the im- 
portant measures in the policy of this country 
during his lifetime, there is not one of which it 
can be pretended that Mr. Sheridan was the 
sintioal mover, or even the principal opposer. 
o fact, the history of England might be writ- 
ten without a single introduction of his name, 
and in all probability hereafter it will be 
written. His dramas, his bonmots, and a su- 
baltern share in one or two political intrigues, 
will, we have no doubt, be the chief means of 
keeping his contemporary celebrity as a states- 
man from total oblivion. Such, indeed, must 
be the fate of the ablest man who condescends 
to enter the field of politics avowedly “ an ig- 
noramus,’ and avowedly ready to take up 
and defend, upen grounds suggested by others, 
any thesis which the party he belongs to may 
think proper to advance 

Mr. Moore appears to have no hesitation in 
confessing that Sheridan acted with lamenta- 
ble want of principle and good faith in regard 
to the most important 
tic policy which divided the nation 


as 


questions of domes- 


and the le- 


gislature during his time. Frank indeed. and 
of the frankest, is the view which the author 
of “Captain Rock” gives us of his present 


Roman Catholic ec! 
from 
Sheridan pri 


hero's advocacy of the 
It is known to all that 
ment of his public life 


ims 


1 
the comipence 


fessec aim- 





self to be the devoted friend of the Cath lies, 
and convinced that their emancipation was not 
only just in itself, but necessary to the salva- 
tion of the empire ; and it is also well known 
that in one of his very last sp sin parlia- 
ment, he said these words—*“ 1 wil! never give 
my vote to any administration that opposes the 


in fiae, I 


nt const- 


question of Catholic Emancipation 


think the case of Ireland a ran 


deration Such were Mr. Sheridan's avowed 
opinions at the commencement, and such were 
they also at the close of his career. Kut what 
were they when he was called up to act? 
Every one knows that Mr. Sheridan joined 
the anti-Catholic administration of Lord Sid 
mouth; or made, to borrow Mr. Moore's un- 
affected phraseology one of those « ve- 
nient changes of opinion by which: st on 
can accommodate themselves to the p r 


hue of the treasury-bench, as naturally «os the 


does lo the co 


eastern insect our of the | af on 
which it feeds 

Again, what was his feeling in 1°06, when a 
et hig qo oper was turned out of office, 
chiefly. if not entirely, in consequen f their 
takin g up ee ‘atholic question 

It is sometimes, says his honest | 1 

pher, “a misfortune to men of thet they 
put their opinions in a forin to be bered 
We might, perha have been ignorant he 
keen, but woridly riew which Mr. Sh n. 
on this occasion, took of the hardihoo! of his 
colleagues, if he had not hims ex i it 
in a form so portable to the mem le 
had often,” he said ird of people knock 
ing out their brains against 2 wall, but never 
before knew of any one building a wa! X- 
pressly for the purpose 

‘Jt must be owned that, thougl a fi s2 


gacious and /ibera/ not to be deep ' d 
with the justic e of the claims advanced by the 
Catholics, he was not altogether disposed to 





go those generous lengths in their favour, of 
which Mr. Fox and a few others of their less 
ilculating friends were capable It was his 

avowed opi that though the measure 


whenever brought forward, should be sup- 


ported and enforced by the whole weight of 


the party they ought never so far to identify 
or encumber themselves with it, as to make 


ts adoption a sine qua non of their acceptance 


lopt 
retention of office 
suc! t comment But Mr. Moore has 
select Mr. Sheridan to bear up this occa 
s10n a reater t e than, we beleve if the 
n t th we told, he ta y hle to 
No we rmed persor 1 be rnorant f 
the mode mn W h the Roman Cat ie que 


tion was juggled by the Whig adm tration 
f Ini \ ng as Mr. Fox lived it was kept 





quiet f I ut ty ind the measure which 
was proposed after | eath, and which ult 

mate ed to t ‘ ution of the binet 
va ere hail t era caiculatec 
! t purpose I nta ng ul th 

e ty praise ot nsistency and the s ad pud 
ding of hee The easur like most other 
half-measure failed ind it is rath hard 
that Sheridan, who had r hare in the deter 
mination of the cabinet, but on the trary 
laughed at it, s! i be charged not merely as 
a particeps cri hut as the « f offender 
and prominent betrayer of the Roman Cathol 

ruse 


Ws ma nere notice in neide il top 
which Mr. Moore thinks fit to handle with, we 


think, the same neglect of living feelings, for 
which he is too often answerabl but as the 
subiect is f notoriety ind me degree 


pub ct yu Ir us Mr. Moore attributes to 





his hero b ue ich he does not merit, we 
shall ply observe that when he represents 
Mr. Sheridan p. 478.) as successfully 
invited to make a certain statement 1 the 
House of C r ncerning Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, which I d Grey had prev usly been 
asked, and, tron fty teelings, had declined, 
t make the mputation of mean subser 

ency cast on Mr. Sheridan without the 


t justice We may safely ippeal to 
Earl Grey whether he ever had iny opportu 
nity, such as Mr. Moore describes, of show 
ing his “ unaccommodating highmindedness in 
collision with royalty Whatever Mr. Sheri 


dan did, he did ex mero motu of his own mind 





His interference in all probability arose from 
his personal regard for a beautiful and afflicted 
lady uid perhaps, by a natural apprehen 
sion of any thing that might by possibility dis 
turd the unity ot ! party und, after we 





de not see in Mr. Sheridan's expressions in re 


erbert any thing like a cor 





roborati f the absurd rumours which Mr 
Moore has t ight fit to recall to public no 


As to the great matter of Parliamentary 
Reform, Mr. Moore's account of his hero is, 
if possible, st more explicitly discreditable 
in in regard to the Roman Catholic cause. | 

His first appearance before the public as 
volitical character was in conjunction with 


Vir. Fox, at the beginning of the vear 1720, | 
- | 
hen the famous resolutions on the staté f 


representat signed by Mr. k i 
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man of the Westminster committee, toget 














with a report on the same ibiect from t 
sub-committee, sioned by Sheridan. were 
before the ) Annual parliaments 
iniversal suffrage were the pr asad ol 
1 this meeting ind the first of the re 
tions, subscribed by Mr. Fox, stated that 
nual parliame nts are the nd ted i P 
the people of England 
N twithstar vr this strong de rat 
may be doubts ther Sher 
more than Mr. t ery neere f t 
principle of relorm ind the manner in 
he masked } é nation or indifferer 
tw st r ract tic both of his 
nour and ! tact A © that the 
cheme t Cartwright { others. wi h th 
resolutions reco! nde is wholl 
t ible he ways took refue n t . 
pressed yon é ibject d wou 
ng l ] ‘ ! t i tr to ¢ i 
me Whe ve i , Yi , 
prop st f in of refort 
way iswer that vou a for nothing hor 
innua yarliament and universal suffrag 
(here ma fe He also had evident ¢ 
when talking on this question. in ref 
ring to a jest of Burke, who said that the: 
iad arisen a new party of reformer 
nore orthodox than the rest, who thought a 
Mial parliam ts tar being suflicient 
tre ent i ‘ founding themselves 
he r words of the statute of Edward III 
hat parlia hall be holden every + 
nce ind more often if ed he were kr 
y the den rat 1 of e Oftener-if-need-he 
F rimy part he would 1, in relating tl 
I am an Ottener-if-n be Even whe 
nost serious on th | t (fo to th 
ep ed j f rm friend to reforr 
us ar ent d the a tf bemg ironical a 
nsidious I il p ¢ 3 arm V 
sal suffrage, he w ] the principles of 
resentation iraily and necessaril 
iny less extensive proposition was a base « 
yromise, and a dereliction of right; and t 
irst encroachment on the people was the act 


Henry VI., which limited the power of elec 


o forty-shilling freeholders within 


try, whereas the real right was in 


rageous and excessive’’ number of 
whom the preamble recites that 


iad been made of late Such we 


the cour 
the “ou 
peopl by 
the cho 


re the 


ruments by which Ae affe ted to support t 





suse, and it is not difficult to « 


ct the ey: 


of the snake glistening from under them 


That Mr M ore. who perceives u 


quence a strong resemblance to 


1 Mr. Pitt 


the trun 


pet of Misenu ind is put in mind of “ a pe 
K's tail” by the multifarious brilliancy 
Mr. Sheridan’s a omplishments, should d 
cover “the eyes of a snake glistening” und 
the liberality of the reforming speeches 
lestion, no one can wonder Sut Sheridar 


is not the only Whig reformer in whom he d 
tects the antetype of that old incarnation 


cunning, falsehood, malignity and 


It is,” says Mr. Moore, “a pr 


meannes 


eof of the 


little zeal which Mr. Fox felt at this per 


1792) on the subject of reform, th 
held the sanction of his name from 


st mfir 





it he with 


1 society t 
P ' 


hit 
pol 














Engla 
nist 
very 











vionged. Some lr 

th 
7 

ic Sheridan 


in replying 
ud that ‘they wanted not the signature 


Mr. Fox ever fully admitted 


the principle upon which the demand for a re- 
rm is founded When he afterwards « 
poused the question » warmly, it seems to 
ave been merely as ne of those weapons 
ight in the heat of a warfare, m which lber- 
y itself appeared to lim too imminently endan- 
ered, to admit of the consideration of any ab 
tract principle, except that summary one ol 


wer abused 
iin to She- 


vi stance to po 
From this Mr. Moore returns ag 


} 
in:— 


It may be conclu that, though far more 
ready than his triend to ser reform upon 
hanner of the party, he had cren still le $ 
de up lis mind as to the PRACT! BILITY oF 


KPEDIENCY of the erasure L King upon it 

i question, the agitation f which was ust 
ui lo Za dat r  e COUNTING 
PON the mprobel iu of Objects beine@ ac- 


omplished, he adopted 
tire of all the plans that had been proposed, 
ind flattered himss« 


f once the most specu- 


f that he thus secured the 


risk- 


nefit of the general principle, without 

ng the inconvenience of any of the practical 
letails 

Such is Moore's humiliating contession 
ind yet it is of these very men thest clear 
urited gentiemen, who inscribed reform 


pon their banner’ without having *‘ made up 
| to the p wcticability or 


heir minds either a 
rpediency of the measure it to these up- 


ight and 
wriod of ur preced 


men, who at : 


single-minded state 
ented peril, foreign and do- 
ment when France 
loody orgies of her revolu- 


nestic- it the nx was re- 
velling in the first t 
t 


n, and traitors and atheists were banding 
1emselves from one end of this country to 
the other for the overthrow of the throne and 


the altar—it is to the heroic patriots who thus 
nd then attempted to 
England in the hope that they might shake a 
1 ; that this 
after having so openly recorded 
f their principles, modestly 
himself entitled to fill both trumpets 
f Fame, calls upon this nation to devote eter- 
il and unbounded gratitude 
Never, indeed,” the rapturous 
xclaims, “ never indeed can England be sufii- 
iently grateful to the few patriot spirits of 


gull the populace of 
iinister from his desk—it is to them 
very author, 


} 
he toosencss < 


historian 


to whose courage and cloquence 
he gh station of freedom yet left 
to her who, however much 
they may have sometimes sacrificed to false 
views of expediency, and, by compromise with 
ition with foes, too often we 

ipon pu lic contidence ; how 


No. 49. 


that peroid, 


he owes the hi 


friends and coa ik 
‘ned their hold 


Vor. IX 





tice was taken in the house 
s symptom of backwardness in the cause 
to the insinuation 


of 


s right h irable friend to assure them of 
is concurren They had his bond in the 
eadiness of political principles and the 
tegrity } rt Mr. Fox himselt, how 
ever, gave more definite explanation of the 
rcumstane Ile might be asked sal 
why his ’ was not on tlhe stool thes 
ty forr His ison was, that though 
saw great and enormous grievances, he did 
tsee the reme It is to be doubted, in- 
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ever the attraction of the court may have 
sometimes made them (librate in gihe r orb 
were yet the saving lights of liberty in those 
times, and alone preserved the ark of the cor 
stitution from four fering 1 1@ foul and trou 
bled waters that « pass —vol. ll. p 
Mo 

Bri it hts, indeed, they were They 


were false light however, and “ the p yt that 
sa the rin, did so only DY Lv rh 
h one moments following 
e would have thrust his bark 


Of Sheridan's personal influence on the po 


weathers 
the rocks 
of 


their guida 


litical affairs of his party not the least impor 
upon which Dr. Watkins 
and Mr. Moore very little— 


which constituted 


throws no light 


we allude to an occurrence 


the proximate cause of personal alienation be 


tween Burke and Sheridan, and which had be 
sides a considerable effect upon the gene ral 
course of affairs at a very delicate crisis. In this 
transaction it Is tuir to ‘Ly that no blame attach 






es to Sheridan, except perhaps that of a little 
unprudence. In introducing his hist f tl 

Reger y Que tion in 1789, Mr.Moore takes care 
to inf rin us that n an occasion which may 


be called a Regency Question, Ovin represents 
the De ity of Light as crowned with moveable 


rays which might be put off when too strong 


and dazzling ind proceeds to dispute the 
wisdom of the Whigs in adopting a theory dif- 
ferent from that of Ovip In the course of 


his narrative he mentions the celebrated letter 
addressed by the Prince of Wales to Mr. Pitt; 
and occupies two of his pages with a discus- 
sion as to the probabilities of its having been 
drawn up by Mr. Burke, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
or Sheridan. He expresses his opinion that 
“there are, besides the merits of the produc- 
tion, but very scanty grounds for the supposi 
tion that it was written by Burke.’ 

So little, Mr. Moore proceeds, “ was he at 
that period in those habits of confidence with 
the prince, which would entitle him to be se 
lected for such a task in preference to Sheri- 
dan, that but eight or ten days before the date 
of this letter (Jan. 2.) he had declared in the 
House of Commons, that ‘he knew as little of 
the inside of Carlton House as he did of Bucking- 
ham House.’ Indeed, the violent state of this 
extraordinary man’s temper, during the whole 
of the discussions and proceedings on the Re- 
gency, would have rendered him, even had his 
intimacy with the Prince been closer, an unfit 
person for the composition of a document re- 
quiring SO Mu h caution, té mpe Tr. and de licar y 

“ The conjecture that Sir Gilbert Elliot was 
’ he ‘somewhat more 
Sut the final conclusion is drawn 


the author is proces ds, 


plausible 


in favour of Sheridan—various authorities are 
formally quoted in support of this judgment 


and so ends page 52 of the second volume of 
Mr. Moore's Memoir 

But ere he wrote page 53 new lights broke 
in upon the mind of our historian, who, by the 
way, has acted rather unskilfully in giving us 
so many hints as to the trivial mannef in which 
he thinks historians ought to prepare them 
selves for the exercise of their grave function 
First of all he resolved 
“a person 
f onship oj ta 
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to ask the opinion o 
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above all others qual by rela- 
lent to “speak to” the mi 
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knew not, in the course of their lives, what it 











was to have a shilling of their own—and in 
ying this, HR WEPT 
With whatever charity we may be disposed 
»regard Sheridan's conduct on this occasion 
t lapse of so many years—we cannot 
wonder that it should have shaken his reputa- 


tion with the arty whom he deserted or fri- 

iled, and withthe nation at large, who never 
had any great faith in his sincerity or con- 
sistency ; but it was not till six years after that 

nflicted. with his own hand, the final fatal 

WwW h forever ruined him not only as a 
f an, but as a man of integrity Mr 
Moore. in his narrative ot the negotiations that 
followed Mr. Percival’s death tells the disgrace- 
I story in language which we cannot do bet- 
ter than adont 


Lord Yarmouth, it is well known, stated in 
the House of Commons that he had 
ited to Mr. Sheridan 


communi- 


the intention of the 





usehold to resign, with the view of having 
that intention conveyed to Lord Grey and 
Lord Grenville, and thus removing the sole 
und upon which these noble lo objected 


f office Not only, how- 


endeay 


ceptance 
ever, did Sheridan 
Vice-Ch 


with an unfairness ¢ 


noble umberlain from 


{ dealing whicl 


i 
ition, he withheld from the 


own, of no vind 
two leaders of Opposition the intelligence thu 
meant to be conveyed to them; and, when 
questioned by Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured 
intentions of the household to resign, offered 
to bet five hundred guineas that there was no 
such step in contemplation. '"—(vol. ii. p. 426 
Mr. Moore goes on to say that he considers 
this a the on/y indetensible part ol the whole 
public life of Sheridan We have already seen 
with what indifference Mr. Moore treats that 
dishonesty to rds what was caller ne ius 
of th ) le, Which he admits to have chara 
terized ridan conduct throughou is to 
the 1estion of reform in parliament That 


ind systematic traud at least endan- 


ines and the lives of 


multitude 
g 
to say nothing of the peril in which it n t 
have involved—nay even yet may ivolve 
the constitution of England. But the single 
suppressio ve of Inl2 prevented Earl Grey 
from being minister—and that, in the opinion 
of Mr Moore, was > much t more serious 


evil, that in comparison with its proximate 
cause, every other enormity appears venial 
So much for the “ saving lights of liberty 

So much more important than “ the cause of 


io “ the triends of the people con- 
sider those ordly ofte ner ~if-ne ed-be-e rs, whom 
Mr. Moore, in } Pistol vein, describes 
as the fortre sses that ornament and defend 
the front er of democracy 

It is very painful to us to be compelled to 


make even the slighest allusion to the style in 


the people 


( 
i 


his usual 


* To this charge, solemnly prefered against 
him in the House of Commons by Mr. Tierney, 
Sheridan answered by a “fool born jest.” 
“ Aye,” said he, “but did I offer to stake the 
money and in the laugh which this bitter 
joke both on his sincerity and his fortunes ex- 
cited, Sheridan appeared to fancy that he had 
stifled the voice of public reprobation 


| authority to 





1} 


which, throughout the whole of his book, but 
more towards Mr 
Moore himself entitled to introduce 


especially the close of it, 


has felt 


the name and comment upon the personal con- 
duct of one whom, a8 @ living and reigning 
prince, (to say nothing of any other considera- 
tions,) every constitut onal principle, every 
English sentiment, and every rule of literary 

und courtesy ought to have effectually 














ted from such treatment What kind of 
has Mr. Moore, under the pretence of 
writing the life of Mr. Sheridan, to drag be- 
fore the public the private life and contiden- 


person? We 
really believe that such an inroad on the peace 
of society is unexampled. Lord Holland, an 
which Mr. Mo professes so 
much deference, might have taught him bet- 
ter. His lordship, in defending his publication 
of Walpole’s Memoirs 
whose character or conduct is the subject 
these Memoirs We 
need not draw the inference; but we will say 
that if such cor towards any 
utely indecent and unjustifiable 


tial communications of any living 





says, "no man is now 


aire 


ensure in 


of praise or 


luct be unfair 


is abs 


man, it 


towards one whose very station ought to pro- 


it were only be- 


tect him from such attacks, if 
cause it precludes him from the redress which 
mankind. There is in 


of Mr Moore's language, in 


s open to the rest ol 


the 


general tone 








the passages we refer to, a s« vy sneer, 
the taste of which—for we t trouble 
ourselves with any thing besides—must, we 
think, be extremely offensive to all who are 
likely to peruse the work of so very periphras- 


tic, figurative, and erudite a penman. It is 
ly edifying to find the author of the “ Two- 


Post-bag Memoirs of She- 


high 


penny and these ‘ 











a sithing over the departed politenc ss of 

Y ind lamenting that, in the 
evil days upon whicl has fallen, “ the weapon 
of personality” has been “ ch efly” in vulgar 
hands, which “have brought upon it a stain 
und disrepute that will long keep such writers 
us those of the Rolliad and Anti- icobin from 
touching it again (vol. i. p. 424.) “By no 


less shining powe 


rs than those” (he proceeds) 
so questionable be either as- 
We shall not enter into 
but 
pel us to « on- 
fess ourselves entirely of a different opinion 
from Mr. Moore as to the matter of fact point 
—by whom, namely, such license “ can be as- 


license 


can a 
sumed 


) 
yr palliated 


about 


the delicate question 


of our recent 


palliation ; 





some 


sumed 

But “turning these jests out of service, let 
us talk in good earnest.’"—Mr. Moore, at p. 
437. vol. ii ves us an account of Sheridan's 
unsuccessful attempt to be returned again for 
Stafford in 1512, and goes on to say—*‘ he was 
now left a lonely and helpless wreck upon the 
waters.’ — 

“The Prince Regent offered to bring him 
into Parliament; but the thought of returning 
to that scene of his triumphs and his freedom, 
with the royal owner’s mark, as it were, upon 
him, was more than he could bear—and he de- 
clined the offer. Indeed, miserable and inse- 
cure as his life was now, when we consider the 
public humiliations to which he would have 
been exposed, between his ancient pledge to 
whiggism and his attachment and gratitude tr 
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| 
' rovalty, it i t wonderful that he should have | nation, as he termed it, which his person had 
| preferred even the alternative of arrests and | suffered.’—vol. ii. pp. 442—444 
imprisonments to the risk of bringing upon his | Mr. Moore should scarcely have writter 
political name any further tarnish in such a | these paragraphs without referring to the fa 
struggle mily or confidential friends of the late Mr 
Now—not only is all this unfounded, but the | Whitbread. Had he done so, he would have 
very contrary is the truth. His Royal High- | found that that gentleman did, indeed, leave 
ness'’s friends wished Mr. Sheridan to stand | his dinner-table, and repair to the spunging 
for Westminster on his old principles, and of- | house, the moment Sheridan's note was deli 
fered him every kind of support. Mr. Sheri- | vered to him; but he would also have learnec 
dan’s own unconquerable negligence and indo- | that before Mr. Whitbread—the first friend 
lence defeated this project, and it was then whom Sheridan applied to—could reach the 
' that the Prince Regent, prompted by feelings | place of confinement, the person of Sheridan 
whic t is impossible not to honour, did give | was already at liberty n consequence of the 
Mr. S d more direct assistance towards | unsolicited and instantaneous interference of 
coming once more into Parliament. His Royal | Sheridan's royal master, to whose ear a report 
Highness « so. however. on Mr. Sheridan's | of the transaction had been by some accident 
' own earnest statement, that it was his ambi- | conveyed 
} tion to be in the House of Commons; and so Our last notice of this part of Mr. Moore 
far f ning the off of what was ne- | performance s! equally short and equally 
‘ for t ‘ yon t unds of | i t the sake f earness, hov 
delicat r so deseribe by Mr ever ist te a passage of ie length 
M i ‘ era ul mn the t ve of the ess 
ney t st erst ! t t! s ir t Mr. 38 dan never recovered 
to be a to the pose in lestion ! W t is gaining fast on Sheridan, 
sol I y prehension that he was th ! eries of I life were thicken ng round 
to b t ‘ f na that, as some ol him also; nor did the last corner 1 which he 
' Mr. M ! e tnends might have told him now lay down to », afford him any asylum 
I t seat r r n contemplation was a from t urs of h f I irsuers Writ 
! log seat, though, when that negotiation fail- | and executs eal rapid succes 1, and 
ed, Mr. Sheridan commenced—or affected to | bailiff t ot 1 posse n of his 
i commence—another about Wootton Basset. | hous: It was about the beginning of May 
A contemporary journal* has already told the | that Lord Hollan 1 being informed by Mr 
j story as regards Wootton Basset, in ample de Roger who was one of the very few that 
tail; but adds, that Sheridan applied the mo- ; Ww itched the going t of this great light with 
j ney to his priv ite uses, “ as he was warranted | interest f the dreary situation in which his old 
to do by the permission of the owner This Jriend wasiying, paid him a Visit one evening, 
last circumstance is, we are sorry to say, en- | in company with Mr. Rogers, and by the cor 
tirely without foundation. Mr. Sheridan had | diality, suavity, and cheerfulness of his con 
yermission whatever to apply the sum | versation, shed a charm round that chamber of 
Pp d at his disposal to any purpose but that | sickness, which, perhaps, no other voice but 
for uch it was expressly granted, and, in his own could have imparted 
eed, so conscious was the unfortunate and An evening or two after (Wednesday, May 
n n how egregiously he had on this oc 15, 1816,) | was th Mr. Rogers whe n, « n re 
casion deceived all his friends and abused the turning home, he found the following affecting 
kindne f his royal patron, that a feeli of |} note ! able 
ume and remorse seemed ever after to weigh gs settled so that 150/. will re 
ul mind, and it was observed, that he from | move all difficulty. I am absolutely undone 
that hour avoided, with a pertinacity which, in | and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate for the 
e point of view, does him credit, every op Plays successfully in the course of a week, 
portunit for opportunities were offered—of | when all shall be returned. I have desired 
coming into the presence of his Royal High Fairbrother to get back the guarantee for 
j ness thirty They are going to put the « arpets out 
A few pa farther on we find Mr. Moore | of window, and break into Mrs. S.’s room and 
/ cle ng the misery of Sheridan when he | take me—f r God's sake let me see you 
was arrest nd own into a spunging | R. B.S 
yuse, “*an abode which formed a sad contrast It was too late to do any thing when this 
to these prince alls of which he had so late note was received, being then between twelve 
ly been the most fav und brilliant guest, | and one at night; but Mr. Rogers and | walk- 
wid which were possib! t that very moment | ed down to Saville Row together, to assure 
tighted up and crowded with gay company, | ourselves that the threatened arrest had not 
' nindf of him within those prison walls | yet been put in execution A servant spoke to 
| Even in this situation (Mr. Moore proceeds) 
: the sanguineness of his disposition did not de- | ae 
: ert him But “on returning home to Mrs.| ~ It is, we admit, poss ble, that about this 
Sheridan (some arrangements having been | period Mr. Sheridan may have been twice de 
made by Whithread for his release) all his for- | ivered from a spunging-house, and that on one 
i titnde for nd he burst into a long | of the occasions Mr. Whitbread was the deli 
i + te flood of weeping at the profa- | verer But even this would not much alter 
| ETF be the case of the writer whose paragraph about 





‘ princely halls,” &c. has been quoted in the 


* Westminster Review, No. VIII p. 403 text 
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1s out of the area, and said that all was safe 
for the night, but that it was intended, in pur- 
suance of this new proceeding, to paste bills 
ver the front of the house next day. On the 
following morning I was early with Mr. Ro- 
gers, and willingly undertook to be the bearer 
ofa draft for 150/.* to Saville Row. I found 
Mr. Sheridan good natured and cordial as ever ; 

d, though he was then within a few weeks 
f his death, his voice had not lost its fulness 
r strength, nor was that lustre, for which his 
yes were remarkable, diminished. He 

»wed, too, his usual sanguineness of dispo- 
tion in speaking of the price that he expect- 

for his Dramatic Works, and of the cer- 
tainty he felt of being able to arrange all his 
ffairs, if his complaint would but suffer him 


80 


leave his bed 

‘In the following month his powers began 
rapidly to fail him;—his stomach was com- 
etely worn out, and could no longer bear 
iy kind of sustenance 
iis time, as far as I can learn, it does not ap- 
ear that (with the exceptions I have men- 
any one of his noble or royal friends 

er called at his door, or even sent to inquire 
fter him! 

About this period Dr. Bain received the 
following note from Mr. Vaughan :— My dear 
Sir—An apology in a case of humanity is 

ircely necessary, besides I have the honour 
fa slight acquaintance with you. A friend 
f mine, hearing of our friend Sheridan’s for- 
lorn situation, and that he has neither money 
wr credit for a few comforts, has employed me 
to convey a small sum for his use, through 
such channel as I think right. I can devise 
me better than through you. If I had had 
the good fortune to have seen you, I should 
have left for this purpose a draft for 50/. Per- 
ups as much more might be had if it will be 
mducive to a good end—of course you must 
feel it is not for the purpose of satisfying trou- 
blesome people. I will say more to you if you 

ll do me the honour of a call in your way to 
Saville-street to-morrow I am a mere agent, 
«& 


ned) 


In his interview with Dr. Bain, Mr 
Vaughan stated, that the sum thus placed at 
s disposal was, in all, 200/.;+ and the propo- 
sition being submitted to Mrs. Sheridan, that 
udy, after consulting with some of her rela- 
tives, returned for answer, that, as there was a 
sufficiency of means to provide all that was 
ecessary for her hushand's comfort, as well as 
er own, she begged leave to decline the 
ffer 

“Mr. Vaughan a/ways said, that the dona- 
on, thus meant to be doled out, came from a 


Royal hand ;—but this is hardly credible. It 





“ Lord Holland afterwards insisted upon 
vaying the half of this sum,—which was not the 
first of the same amount that my liberal friend 
Mr. Rogers had advanced for Sheridan 

+ * Mr. Vaughan did not give Dr. Bain to 
nderstand that he was authorized to go be- 
yond the 200/.; but, in a conversation which I 
had with him a year or two after, tn contem- 
plation of this Memoir, he told me that a fur- 
ther supply was intended” 


During the whole of 
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would be safer, perhaps, to let the suspicion 
rest upon that gentleman's memory, of having 
indulged his own benevolent disposition in this 
disguise, than to suppose it possible that so 
scanty and reluctant a benefaction was the 
sole mark of attention accorded by a‘ gracious 
prince and master’ to the last, death-bed wants 
of one of the most accomplished and faithful 
servants, that Royalty ever yet raised or ruin- 
ed by itssmiles. When the philosopher Anaxa- 
goras lay dying for want of sustenance, his 
great pupil, Pericles, sent him a sum of money 

Take it back,’ said Anaxagoras— if he wish- 
ed to keep the lamp alive, he ought to have 
administered the oil before!’ ” 

“ About the middle of June, the attention 
and sympathy of the public were, for the first 
awakened to the desolate situation of 
Sheridan, by an article that appeared in the 
Morning Post,—written, as I understand, by a 
gentleman, who, though on no very cordial 
terms with him, forgot every other feel- 
ing in a generous pity for his fate, and in ho- 
nest indignation against those who now de- 
serted him. ‘Oh delay not,’ said the writer, 
without naming the person to whom he al 
luded—‘ delay not to draw aside the curtain 
within which that proud spirit hides its suffer- 
ings.’ He then adds, with a striking anticipa- 
tion of what afterwards happened :— Prefer 
ministering in the chamber of sickness to mus- 
tering at “ The splendid sorrows that adorn 
the hearse ;” I say, Life and Succour against 
Westminster Abbey and a Funeral! 


firme, 


“This article produced a strong and gene- 
ral sensation, and was reprinted in the same 
paper the following day. Its effect, too, was 
soon visible in the calls made at Sheridan's 
door, and in the appearance of such names as 


the Duke of York, the Duke of Argyle, &c 
among the visiters. But it was now too late, 
& On the following Saturday the 


funeral took place. The pall-bearers were the 
Duke of Bedford, &c. &c Where were 
they all, these Royal and Noble persons, who 
now crowded to ‘ partake the gale’ of Sheridan's 
glory ; where were they all, while any life re- 
mained to him? This is a subject on which it 
is difficult to speak with patience. If the man 
was unworthy of the commonest offices of hu- 
manity while he lived, why all this parade of 
regret and homage over his tomb? 


This quotation is a long one ; but it was ne- 
cessary to place the whole statement at once 
before the eye of the reader ere we called on 
him to consider, along with us, coolly and 
dispassionately, the conduct of the gentle- 
man whe has thought fit to write and to pub- 
lish it 

Mr. Moore has obviously three distinet ob- 
jects in view in this elaborate narrative ; firstly, 
and chiefly, to create an impression that the 
abject poverty and misery of Sheridan's death- 
bed were well known to tue Prince Recent, 
and that his Royal Highness did nothing, or 
at all events nothing worthy either of himself 
or of Sheridan, for the relief of the dying man: 
secondly, to charge rut Wuies with cruel and 
shameful neglect of Mr. Sheridan under the 
same circumstances: and thirdly, to separate 
from the Whig party on this occasion one or 
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lummiators.”—Kelly’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. p 
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Memoirs of Sheridan, by Dr. Watkins and Mr. Moore. 


persons with whom Mr. Moore 
mght to hi 


death to several 





Ld ¢ 


ught have communicated, 
wrotk 


ne the last chapter 


of his Memoirs of Sheridan 
Thus closed in darkness and degradation the 
reer of a man who, had his principles been 


imunicated, ere 


fixed as his original feelings were exquisite 


ind his talents splendid, might have bequeath 
{to posterity one of the noblest of English 
umes That Sheridan was at heart a bad 
an we never shall believe, but, on the contra- 

have no doubt that his history might be 
rminated not unsuitably in the words with 


ich Johnson sums up the Life of Savage 
| 


igence and irregularity long continued to 


wit ridiculous and genius contemptible 
embarrassment of his pecuniary affairs, 


the fruit of his origma 


| want of capital and of 


s subsequent obstinate neclect of every ra- 





nal rule of conduct, appears to us to have 
ed him through debauchery on to profligacy 
d gradually worked like poison on a m nd 
nally cast in nature's happiest mould, until 

it length the te mper was sour d* and embit 
tered, and at the same time the power to dis 
uish between right and wrong almost ex- 
nfuished amidst recollection of shame 
nes of abasement. and prospects of gloom 
But we are glad to drop the veil over the er 

rors ol departed cen us— 

The works of Dr. Watkins and Mr. Moore 
ire. as it appears to us, inexp icably, and il- 


Mr 
The absurd notion 
litics were the principal concern to 
influenced both au 
unfortunate manner. The 
ir historical vein stoops reluct 


t equally deficient im anecdotes of 


Sheridan's private history 
that 


dealt with 


pr 
seems to have 
thors in the same 
iteliness of the 
ntly to even the occasional record of the per 
of their 


the 


have occupied the chief part 


adventures or domestic habits 


ro, although precisely mat 


ight to 


ittentio 


these were 
that o 
I their n 


We havi ulready n 





ade one or two citations 
n the Reminiscences of Michael Kelly 

fthe King’s Theatre, and the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lan ind we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the reader will find more nume 
rous and tar more happy sketche f Sheridan's 
ersonel manners—more lustrations ot In 
haracter and of his wit—im that little work 
than in all the four elaborate volumes of Dt 
Watkins and Mr. Moore put together. Mr 
Kelly's book is, in truth, a highly amusing one 
throughout, and indeed onsider it as by far 
the best addition that has been made to our 


me of 


Colle y 


new to us 


since the t 
Some anecdotes, 


theatrical history 
Cc Apol ry 


at least, and highly diverting, occur also in the 





yber s 
compilation entitled “ Sheridaniana 

We n 
a word in regard to Sheridan as a dramatist; 
but it gives us pleasure to be able to state that 
n this head Mr. Moore has satisfied almost 


ive scarcely left ourselves room to say 


“ Sheridan's humour, or rather wit, was 
He 


always saturnine and sometimes savage 
and | 


never laughed, at that I 

watched him So says Lord Byron in his 
MS. Diary already quoted. How different a 
picture would Lord Byron have drawn had he 
snown Sheridan in his earlier days! 


least saw 


‘ry expectation which the announcement of 


his work excited Here he has written not 
only con amore and with all requisite means 
of information, but in total freedom from the 
operation of certain feelings that have influ- 


enced, unhappily enough, his narrative of many 
passages both in the private and in the politi 
eal lite of his and the consequence is, 
that, in spite of its general sty/e, there is one 
History of Sheridan which will 
ulways gratify critical curiosity 

We cannot at present follow Mr. Moore into 
the details of this, the most valuable, part of 
his book. The principal novelty which he 
brings out (and he illustrates it very copiously) 
is the painful and laborious process of polishing, 
through which Mr. Sheridan's dramatic works 
he ever ventured to submit them 


It 


hero; 


part of his 


passe d before 


to the public eye appears that his parlia- 


mentary speeches, such of them as made any 
sort of impression, were prepared with the 
same elaborate carefulnes The most amusing 
discoveries relate to the wt ot Sheridan: his 
management of which reminds one of the par 
sunony In pecuniary matters that not untre 
quently marks the conduct of the richest men 


He seems to have recorded good things in his 
common-place book with an accuracy of which 
we could not have su pected him, and drawn 
upon these selected store with great caution 


und moderation, and without the leas 


t tenden- 
cy to improvident expenditure. The story of 
the Scotch dramatic author, who, when Gar- 


neither tor tra- 
insisted on knowing “ where 
lurked in Sheridan's serap- 


rick assured him his genius lay 


redy nor comedy 


the de it did he? 


book for many a long year, till a favourable op- 





portunity occurred for firing it off at Henry 
Dundas. It is singu enough that the trea 
sures of wit which Sheridan was thought to 
posse in such profusion, should have been 
th ni species of wealth which he ever 


dreamt of economizing 


But, after all, we shrewdly suspect that more 
has been made of this matter than it deserved 
If the eepings of every author's study were 
to be thus picked and catalogued many an 
eas vriter would be found to have been 
trangel boured; and we believe that Mr 


loes injustice to the natur ul vein 


of Mr. Sheridan. If id delight in contem 
plating a hidden hi issuredly was never 
it a loss for ready cx rawn trom very diffe- 





In truth for every one prepared 
ke recorded by Mr. Moore, it would, we are 
difficult thing to adduce a 
mens that must have been 
At all events this is 
of She 


rent sources 


persuaded, be no 
hundred better spec 
entirely ext poraneous 


true of Sheridan the ben-rirvant, if not 
ridan the dramatist 

But this is a matter of mere curiosity 
of re. 0 


of preparation 


The 
wrtance refers, not to the 
mode but to the result. The 
dramas of Sheridan have their existence apart 
from him and from all the circumstances of his 
life Thev have placed him at the head of the 
gen omedy of England; and while truth 
of character and manners, chastised brilliancy 
it, humour of the least stain of 
coarseness, exquisite knowledge ¢« f stage-effect, 


} 
question imp 


teel « 


devoid 


of w 


and consummate ease and elegance of idioma- 
tic language are appreciated, there can be no 
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doubt that ' e of Sheridan wi jaintan ly have cancelled the obstinacy of nation 
its place | prejudice But the officers to whom the ex 
His rep ar t may t t ; culior I these ws was entrusted, abused th 
rest subs y } tw reec he igainst owe conterred upon them by their prince 
Mr. Warren H um unfort te ind used every ean st assiduously to « 
hap is lave reacy hint that bot press and torment t r su igated enemi 
of these are miserably reported in the parlia Shametu i, were the Welsh treated 
mentary debates When |! delivered those thet r's offic s and es ta itiew ci 
far-famed ypics he w new manin St example tu r ustifiabie tyranr f} 
Stephe 1 ext tot his ge 1 the 
truth } ‘ ter were et t e deve y , 
lope ul v st be pern tted to« V m" ; P ay P In eo SD 
ther. if he } » the ume 1 fev / \ of ) e7 
ve s ( t vyorid would ever have hea K 
so mut i utter Whenever Sher l I [ tie King di promis ti 
dan at t i sf Dp lin his i Ros t t the s ild have justice in the 
} eplor \ 1 hus lil ! jé s tter } yf of the which ticles 
it poss that he could ever ul r at | said men did homage » the king And the 
least sta that we enth isin without the } f with fis own mm 
\ h de i t flourish but itor ta I the uid articles I 
cannot be In his turer reer of pub in tain noble man pass 
lite he avoids in tte pt tt Kind, col by t vy, with his wife, in the 
tented to let nat i wit and shrewdne ' peace, met certain English labourer 
take thei vn Vv ind make him perhaps the Ln isons going to Ruthlan, where they di 
most pleas though Dy many steps t their work: who attempted by force to tak 
most ertul speaker that has thin ou way his wife from him, and while he defend 
own re iection resst the most tast1 l rie is well as he could, one of them killed t 
audience the é 1 he who killed her, with his fellow 
We ou rave hac ich pleas 1 gu taken nd when the kindred of her w! 
ting largely from the ju terest s slain, required law at the justice of Che 
‘ t Sher speeches and dra ters han for their Kinswomal they wer 
wit h Mr. Moore has fa I u And ut in p n ind th iurderer vere ae 
it } dwelt more at |! rt upo! s vere 
acre 1atters. Mr. Moore may ired 2. Item, a certain man killed a gentleman 
that we have done so, not out of an e to | who had killed the son of Grono ab Heilyn, ar 
press severe ipon hur but because we felt it was taken: but when certain of the kindred re 
to be ir duty to take the earliest opportunity quired justice before the justice of Chester, cer 
of ¢ ner r f fact. w h they tain of them were imprisoned, the off nder s¢ 
not pointe t irst ‘ ince, a ut liberty nd justice denied to the kindred 
t ipt tot t public ) n. ar aft a 1, certain gentlemen claimed some 
f i f r trut d legitimate d offered the king a great piece of me 
hist \ ney, to have istice by the verdict of good Lu! 
Dr. Wat \I t the P t up- | I ! t the country then the lands be 
me t st \ < of the t ) } ing ac lved to the clauners, Reginald Gray 
iedly Ay} Vi r f the luthor. it x thie Lim nds, corn, goods, and all up 
But an ac t rat faithful | tl ind, so that they lost their money, corn 
feof S A anitien tiandl 4 | anc ttle 
t ( t t 1d j is itis o r right that no stranger shia 
tbly t ( ‘ } cut our woods without our leave: yet this not 
ithstanding, there was a proclamation 
Ruthlan, that should be lawful for all othe 
— | me t cut down our woods, but to us tt u 
for P 
: , ~~ | ». Item, when any cometh to Ruthlan with 
; | merchan lise, if he refuse whatsoever any Eng 
rHE HISTORY OF SIR OWAIN GLYN. | lishman offereth, he is forthwith sent to the 
DWR: Lord of Cort nd Glyundwrdwy. | ©28tle to prison, and the buyer hath the thing 
M the Mos ( atl | und the king hath the price: then the soldiers 
of the castle first spoil and beat the party, a 
Tue Welsh ter t conquest by Edward then ise him to pay the porter, and let hi 
in 1254, we to the most d ind op- | go 
pr ive i lo remedy, in some degree, | 6. Item, if any Welshman buy any thing iz 
their misera ‘ tion, their conqueror made Ruthlan, and any Englishman do meet hin 
only ich terat Ss ) their own native and | n w take it trom him, and give him less 
peculiar A is sh d establish his mnquest | than! paid tor it 
on a firmer f d at the same tune 7. Ite certain gentlemen of the Cantré 
t should { h umelorating the | (hun ‘ f Ros bought certain offices, anc 
miseries of their s These alterat | paid their money for the same: yet the justi 
vere € i ed to heal the wounds of the | < f Chester took the said offices from them wit 
irritated Ws n,and the advantages which ut cause 
they ought t ive derived from such tempe %. Item, Grono ab Heilyn took to farm f 
ral enactments, would eventual- j four years of Godfrey Marlinevy, Maynan A 
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Liysfayn; then Robert Cruquer came with his 
horses and arms to get the said lands by force, 
nd for that Grono not suffer him to 
have the said lands before his years came out 


would 


e was called to the law. and then Reginald 
Gray came with twenty-four horsemen to take 





the said Gron And for that they could not 
that day have their purpose, they called Grono 
next day to Ruthlan: and then Grono had 
insel not to go to Ruthlan Then they cal 
im again t nswer at Cae but thie 
sid Grono durst not » thither but by the 
luct of the bishop of St Asaph for that 
Reginald Gray was there and Ais men har 
1 Jfem.our causes ou t to be decided after 

xe Custom ot ir laws it our men be com 
eued tos year a A nst t it r consclt ces else 
hey be not suffere to ear at l ther 
re, we spent three hundred marks u y 
the king for tice in e foresa ticles 
And when we belie a t ret t tu istice 
king sent te r ties t Lord Reginald 
Uray,to whom the K th set all the lands 
farm, to handle 1 me the said Cantreds 
indred is It pleaseth him: who compe led 
to vear in his name whereas we should 
ear only im the ng name And where 
ng cros ight to be erected, he caused 

$s cross t be erected, in token that Ae was 
e very true lord And the said Lord Regi 


d, at his coming to those parts of Wales, 
the I of 


said servants bought 


King. offices 


d to certain servants otf 
the 
the king for twenty 
ch offices ought not to be 


fthe lord 


xty marks, which 


efore of four marks 


sold at the choice 


This Reginald Gray appears to have been a 
t terrible despot ind no inworthy ancestor 
the nobleman of the une name, whose op 
res ve perse ition rst r used Owen Gre n 
wr to assert the trampled rights and liberties 
his injured countrymen It is elsewhere 
d of the former rapacious robber, that as 
nas he returned to Wales, he determined 
take “twenty-four men of every cantred 


and either behead them, or unprison them per 
etually ;’ which beneficent promise was back- 
iby a threat, “that if they sent any to the 
i ng to « omplain, he would behead them also 
These, in addition to the facts mentioned in 
i former article, will suttice to sl 
fuously the new laws 
riolated by those very individuals whose duty 
twas to carry them fairly and justly into et 
ect; and it requires no very great sagacity to 
foretell the consequences of these intemperate 
proceedings. Revolt after revolt 
the great injury of the Welsh, who suffered 
severely for the temerity and boldness with 
lich they asserted their rights and revenged 
weir wrongs. But, plunged as they were into 
most galling « aptivity by the stronger arm 
their enemies, they continued, long after 
he subjugation of their country, to emit, at in- 





ww how ass 


ntemned and 





were ¢ 





sprang up 


tervals, sparks of that fiery and indomitable va 
ur, which all the oppressive efforts of their 
tnemies could not quench entirely 
The affairs of the Welsh were in this situa 
ion, and an interval of nearly a century and a 





From a MS. in the Hengwrt collection 


Vor. IX.—No. 49 





half had elapsed since the conquest, when a 
champien sprang forth from the very midst of 
this disgraceful gloom, whose valour had well 
nigh dissevered the chain which bound them 
so strongly name 
ved by his countrymen, except with sen- 
timents of and admiration We need 

i \ vat this heroic champion was 
Owen GLesxpowr 


R 


and whose will never be 


pride 


scare ae t} 


Owen Vychan, or Vaughan, usually called 
Glyndw w born on the 28th May, 1349, 
1 year,” we are informed, “ remarkable for 


the first appearance of the pestilence in Wales, 


und for t birth of Owen Glendowr Ho- 
linshed, wh is to hav ibibed a most 
bitts antinathv to the “ We 1 rebel,” as he 
cal hu relate 1 circumstance attending the 
birth of the chieftain which is. doubtles , in 


tended to bear some allusion to his sanguinary 


nd turbulent career: “ strange 


wonders,’ he 
this man: for 


happened at the birth of 


the same night that he was born, all his father's 
horses in the stable were found to stand in 
blood up to their belles He became allied 


to the house of Hanmer, in Flintshire, a fa 


nily of great antiquity and influence in the 
country, by marriage with Margaret, daugh 
ter of Sir David Hanmer, chief justice of the 
king's bench in the reign of Richard II.; and 


he appears to have chosen, not 
virtuous 
ind prolific one 


thus 


only an amia 
dame, but a very benevolent 
for Joleo Goch. 


eulogizes 


ble and 
the chieftain’s 
chiet-bard, her transcendant 
virtues 


A Gwraig orau o'r gwragedd! 


Gwynn y myd, o'i Gwin a'i medd 
Merch eglur, Llin marchawglyw, 
Urddol, hael, o reiol ryw << 

a ddeuant bob ddau 


A’i blant, 


Nythod tég o bennaethaw'"* 


His wife the best of wives’ 

Happy am I in her wine and mead 
Eminent woman of a knightly race, 
Honourable noble 

Her children come in pairs, 

A beautiful nest of chieftains 


A large family was the result of this union: 
and the sons followed their father to the field, 
while the daughters were married to chieftains 
of considerable wealth and eminence in the 


beneficent 


country 


4 


Glend l 


ineal descendant from the 
princes of Wales, and lord of considerable pos 
sessions near Corwen, in Merionethshire. He 
received his education in England, and was ad- 
mitted a student in one of the Inns of Court in 


Wr Was @ 


* The family name of the hero was Vychan 
or Vaughan yled Glyndwr, from his 
patrimony of Glyndwrdwy, or The Bank-sidé 
of the Dee. No name, perhaps, has been so 
variously contorted; he 1s called indifferently 
Glendowr, Glendour, Glendower, Glyndour, 
Glyndowr, and Glyndwr. The last, according 
to the Welsh orthography is the most correct 
but we have adopted the first as more cons 
nant with English construction. In 
tute (4 Hen. IV. c. 34.), he is described as 
“Owen ap Glyndourdy, traitour a nostre S; 
le Roy 
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one sta- 
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atior n which they were hetd Dy 
t t t | their ! The domestic bard,” sa 
YT] t iv sha receive a beast out of every 
‘ , ¢ +} ta . { ich he ts pre sent, te 
‘ ¢ 1 } sha l neo to his rank in tie 
it is The re, if there be fighting, ! 
W sine the Monarchv of Britain, (Unben 
t " » Pry ront of tl battle Wher 
A i 1 gift of the prince, let him 
conta f when he sks of a baron, let! 
erdant y thre pie ; nd should he ask of a V 
i n buale r ‘ et h sing he fall asleep H 
v ht $ e tree ! I have a horse in at 
i eep ‘ nee t ithe king The chiet of song 
t ed € nt singing in the hal He shal 
lr i€ t next but one to the he i the family He 
1 r t ean z the king ind a goK 
the P re : o in snoure 
t I ‘ all neve art with 
i I t time presumed up 
é ind y re y ter isa nat 
‘ ) t t r to be expe ‘ ts vere the 
f% 7 ted that t . idacity was never | 
| prediction of the oracular Me 
r t e prof i Vortigern presents ome 
‘ t th presumpt but Taliesin s 
Vi rwyn Gwynedd, Prinee 
‘ I \ W flords a1 e striking pré 
r ss of the bard [he prince, it seem 
i him, al Taliesin invoked tl 
t rse Be neither blessing nor 
l t : Maelewyn Gwynedd! May ver 
e, a : rtake him, for the wrongs, the tre 
th foun und the cruelty he is shown to th 
t Ked ar f Artl Waste lie his lands, short ! 
Grler r rac e. exts he vengeance on Maelgwy! 
— ( \ } ial ill come fr 
the r ‘ r M i R ‘ iggy mg-toothed, af 
t M youl X | hre- Dhis sha ”e vengeance on Mae! 
t vot yn G 
I the the er iragement of U 
| Li 3 » ind mus is well as of those 
eg tone t ert r to the cultivation of the land, ané 
en lr) 2 —————————————————— 
we h ft toy Kiva Lvans's Dissertatio de 
nd ‘ f . 
viat Robert's “Chronicle of the Kings of Br 
anks of | tain,” p. 12] nd Wotten’s “ Leges Wallice 


sub voce “ Bardu 
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in the exercise of all those open-hearted cour- | din of insurrection. Tidings of the chieftain’s 
tesies, in Which the opulent and generous! success ran, like wild-fire, along the hills, and 
Welshman delights to indulge, including, of Liberty and Vengeance 

wurse, all the customary pastimes of the age, | terrific war-cry of the Welsh. Glendowr him- 


was once more the 


that Owen Glendowr passed his time, during | self, too, shook off his lethargy. Ambition now 





ntered his mind; he called to his recollection 





the period imme diate iy consequent upon the € 
downfall of his royal master. We are anxious | his high and princely lineage, and, directing 
to place his actual condition at this tine be- | his arms to a nobler cause than the redressing 
re the reader, that he may perceive bow of hi wn wrongs, he involved both nations in 
ureless the Welsh knight was, with regard to | a war which lasted some years, sacrificed many 
e stirring events of the world. Unam thousar i und drenched both countries 
is of future fame, or present ry con- | witht d 
nied and appy he dwelt in th bo n of his Although the Welsh were, at first despised 
fami beloved by all, and much venerated by as a barefooted rabble,” and their disaffection 
s numerous dependants That tl ; treated with contempt, they were soon found 
happy state of existence ul read to be a formidable and dangerous enemy. The 
tted by those who ha in d intelligence of Glendowr's retaliation upon 
the world; but a fend broke in upon t Lord Gray no sooner reached the court, than 
dise on earth, and turned all its peace the king immediate ly despatched some troops 
ty into the peril of the tented fic under the command of that nobleman, and the 
active bust] f war and defiance Lord Talbot, to chastise him; and they ar 
rhe exciting cause of Glendowr’s insurrec- | rived with such speed and diligence, that they 
m will display another striking proof of that | nearly succeeded in surrounding his house be- 


; 


jespotic audacity, which the English nobility | fore he gained any intimation of their ap- 























too frequently exercised towards the Welsh proach. He contrived, however, to escape into 
Lord Re ginald Gr Ly, « f Ruthin, a des¢ endant, the woods, where he did not long remain; but, 
by the way, of the worthy whose exploits we | having raised a band of men, and caused him- 
wave alré 1dy related, imbibed a fancy for some self to be proclaimed Prince of Wales, on the 
Is u were contiguous to his own lord 20th of September, 1400, he surprised, plun- 
ip, but which had, from time immemorial dered, and burnt to the ground the greater 
en the property of the Glendowrs; and he,| part of the town of Ruthin (the property of 
therefore, “as the custom then was,” coolly | Lord Gray), at a time when a fair was held 
k possession of them. This unjust seizure | there. Having achieved this, he retreated to 
duced a suit in the urts of law, in which | the mountain-fastnesses of Merionethshire, and 
he Welsh chieftain obtained a restitution of his | directed his attention to the speedy and effec- 
unds, and Lord Gray became, in conse quence tual augmentation of his forces 
us most deadly and eterate enemy } Hitherto the disturbance in the principality 
On the accession of Henry IV., Gray, rely- | had been chiefly considered as a private quar- 
ng upon the favour and protection of his mo- | rel between Gray and endowr, and the Eng 
narch, again seized those lands, which had | lish government did not seem to be much con- 
leg a . d to Owen nd when the | cerned as to the issue Now, however, it as- 
latter lai : e before the Parliament, he umed a more serious and important aspect, 
ovblained 1 eare nor was his applicator and became altogether an internat al cone 
ticed. This contumely was aggravated | test The proc lamation issued by Owen 
ie sult of g er i eventually, of fa- ilarmed Henry, who deter ned to march in 
t ‘ " went on his | person into Wales to curb the boldness of the 
irst expedit ig Owen wa } re bel-chieftan, and to crush, if possible, a re- 
. ive Acco eC certain num- | volt daily becoming more extensive and mo- 
be his retain immons, for mentous. For this purpose, he assembled his 
this purpose, was entrusted to Gray, who de- | troops,and hastened into Wales; but Glendowr, 
sisnedly and rashly withheld it, till the time | whose forces were not yet sufficiently power- 
for the Weish knight's appearance had elapsed, | ful, retreated to the fastnesses of Snowdon, 
and it wa ipossible for him to obey the royal | and Henry was compelled to return to Eng- 
mandate. Lord Gray represented Glendowr’'s | land, without having obtained any mate- 
absence as an act of wilful, and, therefore, of | rial advantage. In order, however, to weak- 
traitorous disobedience ; by which wicked and en his opponent, he made a grant of all the 
treacherous transaction, he procured, from the | chieftain’s estates, in North and South Wales, 


king, a grant of ali Owen's lands, the knight | to his own brother, John, Ear! of Somerset; an 








hunself being, at the same time, formally de — —_——__——_—__— - 
tor. This put an end, at once, to * John Trevor, Bishop of St. Asaph, fore 
ition, The lion was now | seeing the danger of driving into desperate 
m his lair, and, in ashort time, | measures a person of Owen's interest, spirit 
rl with a trusty and gallant | and abilities, advised more temperate proceed- 
and of Britons, was spreading fire and desola- | ings, adding, that Owen was by no means a 
tion througi: the territories of the presumptu despicable enemy, and that the Welsh would 
ous Gray. He soon recovered the lands of | assuredly be provoked into a general insurrec- 
which he had been so unjustly deprived; and, | tion His advice was rejected, and he was an- 
actuated by the spirit of retaliation, took pos- | swered by an English nobleman in the House 
session of a large portion of the domains of his | of Lords. “Se de illis scurris nudipedibus non 
enemy But the consequences did not rest | curare.”’ Penant, vol. 3, p. 319. Svo Edition, 
here. The mountain wilds of Snowdon and | and “ Barrington’s Observations on the An 
Cader Idris resounded with the tumultuous | cient Statutes 
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' uct as ineffectual as it was irritating; for Glen Richard, for whom he seems to have enter 



























dowr Was so tar from an danger of being & tained str gy feelings of re rard and commise 
essed of t that. at this very time tior John Tr r, Bishop of St. Asaph 
he was da r ng re powertu ry the who had voted for the deposition of that untfor- 
access t me f es It is remarkable, that tunate kn pecamie larked object o! his 
the chieft s revenue, in money, at this pe vengeance: ind the cathedral, episcopal pa \ 
riod, did not ec ww marks, which shows lace ind non houses be nging to the se 
that his rents in kind must have been very vere ransacked and destroyed , 
: i ‘ 
Pr tions were now made by the king t of Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, a ch 
comme i reguiar war with the Welsh; an ft r ind who, with his brother 
that t rht plea of undue sever Roger t that time in the custody of t 
tv t oe tion was issued on the | k Henry was very sensible of the just 
Uth of Ne r,t the same year (1400 1 ( t nad t the crown, for v 
feri t rotect all Welshmen who would re t to the vereignty had been formally ® 
Pr e Henry, after which they sh d be at f f t from Lionel. Duke of Clarencs 
fu erty to ret to the respective homes t ( f Edward the Third. Owen 






mportance 






ir of Owen V 
Mortimer ur 









C \ ! hered in the year 1402, in this o ned his defeat.” H ever thi 
fused ne t into the minds of a superst be, Sir Edward Mortimer sustained a ver 






















xe \ victory ilso, which | the We It was after this engagement 





G « r t e . iD it t! . time over i 1 Le ty | tices a u led t Dy > r 
Owe 1 f sanded by rd Gray ‘ detailed by Walsingham dH 
reng t hupes of success. and t | r i have been pertforme 
ed the ett iny trends ad fol ers the te de of the enemy > 
By t, Gray ' the hands of t ¢ \ ivs the latter W ‘ 
ur rg t T A ( e con nthe ca es of the dead me bY 
ment t t x thousand marke nd the We I s the like 1 de beheve t 
ur t rude po y of the age never or sel een practised whi ‘ 
A pr se t I if ! Uwen daughter worthy to be re rded, to the hame ol a sex 
release hi i uptivity s elevated rete ng to the tit of weaker vessel 
were the We hese simultaneous suc yet raging with ich force o!f hercen 
ce f that I e! y believe the diced bar ? 
iH she they wer upliited high Owe rav became now so considera 
pride at wicked and presumptuous at ble und were ¢ fearlessly committe t ; 
tempt e marveliousiy increased At all Henry was more ¢ ipelied to march 


events, the Welsh patriot now extended his de- Wak ind, to re iccess, it was deter 








: gig und | the domains of all such as | mined that the | ish army should ente 
were ini tol spreading hre and sword | principality in three d fferent quarters 
t] rh t f his opponents. He re- | rendezvous of the first division, headed 
ve d,a some degree, the indignities | king in person, w to be at Shrewsbury ; that 
fl 1 royal master, the ill-fated | of the cond, under the joint command of 
i. os — Earls of Stafford and Warwick. and the Ba 
} ° release, however, was not effected | Abergavenny, Audley, and Berkeley, at He 
: wit t the nality of a special commission | ford id that of the third, under the dir 
: ippointed by the king, and dated the 10th of | tion of Prince Henry, at Chester: the forces t 
/ October, 1402. By this commission, Sir Wil- | were to be assembled at each place by the 27tl 


mde Ross, Sir Richard de Gray, Sir Wil- | of August 8 
ide Willoughby, Sir William de la Zouch, G 
and six other persons, were empowered t 
treat with Owen about the ransom, when 6000 | * “ Vita Ricardi Secundi p. 178 t 
marks was the sum agreed upon; and his lord- | + “ Holinshed’s Historie p. 527. See, also, I 
ship was accordingly liberated. (“Rymer,” | “Walsingham, apud Camden. Scrip. Angl.” r 


vill. 279.) | p. 577 


ndowr beheld these formidable prepara 
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tions without dismay, and continued to devas- 
country, destroying the principal 
towns in Glamorganshire, the inhabitants of 
having refused to embrace his 


tate the 


t district 

se, and receiving from all other parts of 
Wales fresh succours and supplies 

At the time appointed, Henry and his gene- 
the principality, and 
yrudent to hazard an engage- 


s advanced towards 


Giendowr, too | 
nt with a force so superior, in every respect, 
retired to the 


his own, fastnesses 


nong the mountains, driving the cattle from 


again 


every means by 
enemy cx food for them 
or forage for The Eng 
sh, willing to conceal their shame, attributed 
to the 
who, as Holins 


mag it as 


and destroying 


procure 





reelves ir horses 


of their ill success incanta 
British chieftain 
it. “ Thr 


such foul 


= 
ns of the 


d expresses 


itise 
igh art g was 
thought) caused weather of winds 
ind hail, to be raised, for 
king's 
ird of 

se terror 


mpest, rain, snows 
army, that the 
Perhaps Glen 
into his toes as 


give his own people a more exalted notion 


the annoyance of the 


ke had not been he 





vr. as well to 





f his might politickly insinuate his 
kill in spe ind charms. This species of 
redulity was in full vigour at the time, and it 
not umprobable that the mountain-chiet 
ght have endeavoured to influence his fol 


wers by pretending to a proficiency in the 


istic arts of sorcery and divination 


The Scots now took advantage of the king's 


ence from the capital, and, under the com- 





nd of the renowned Archibald Douglas, the 
Tyneman, invaded England with an army of 
thirteen thousand men. It is probable, that 
1ev acted in coneert with the Welsh Both 
ations had been rendered tributary to the 
English by the same compulsory ind irksome 
easures, both entertained a common hatred for 
their conquerors, and both had groaned under 


eir oppressive domination. Be this as it may 


the revolt in the north was of no small advan 
ge to Glendowr, for this event, and the ad 
erse state of the weather. contributed to com 
pel Henry. once more, to relinquish his de 


icing the Welsh rebels 


on of redt 





third time, he quitted the principality without 
having accomplishe d any part of his purpose 
times did Henry Bolingbroke make 
head 


Against the Welsh: thrice from the banks of 
Wye 


And sandy-bottom'd Severn 
Him bootless back 


did they send 


and we t 


ither-beaten home 


The crown of England now began to totter 


n the brow of the usurper Bo rbroke for, 
n addition to his disasters in Wales, the pow 
eriu ind wealth fanitly f the Pe es con 


red to throw ff its 


uspute between the king 


thumberland appears to have been the prunary 

iuse of this disaflection ; and perha ws. the de 
sire of becoming entirely independent might 
have contributed, in no small deere to the 
same effect Atall event be the cause vhat 


they may, this family, and its numerous adhe 
rents, joined Glendowr, and added very ute 
to the power of the 


| Welsh. The rebels 
gained another very important ally this year 


Tally 
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Sir Edward Mortimer, whom, we have already 
mentioned, Glendowr had taken prisoner at 
the battle of Bryn-glis. He procured the alli 
ance of this knight, whom he had treated with 
great kindness and liberality since his capture, 
by insinuating that it might be in his power to 
seat the representative of his house upon the 
throne of his ancestors—a temptation not to be 
withstood by the brave and anibitious captive 
Glendowr, therefore, Sir Mortimer, 
ind the gallant Percy, entered into a contede- 
racy to overthrow the House of Lancaster, and 
to advance to the sovereignty of England the 
youthful descendant of the Plantagene ts So 

| chieftains of success, 
that they determined, beforehand, to divide 
the that, when they 


had subdued their opponents, no discord might 


Edward 






connhdent were the rebe 


empire between them, so 


irise as toa division of the booty. Henry Percy 
was to possess the district north of the Tre nt; 
Sir Edward Mortimer all the country from the 
Trent and Severn to the eastern and southern 


and Glendowr the whole 


limits of the island 
of Wales, westward from the Severn. it was 
on this occasion, that Owen, to animate his 


followers, reminded them of the ancient bardic 


prophecy, which predicted the fall of Henry 

under the name of Molde rp, or cursed of 
God's own mouth nd to revive those pleas- 
ing and heroic sentiments, which are always 
associated, in the mind of a Briton, with the 


achievements of the mighty Uthyr Pendragon, 


(the father of the immortal Arthur) he adopted 
the Dragon; Percy was styled the 


the title ot 


Lion id Mortimer the Wolf: and, now in the 
merida 1 of his giory, he assembled the states 
of the prin ipality at Ma nlieth, in M mtgo- 
meryshire, where he was formally crowned 
ind acknowledged Prince ot Wales.” 

Att $s assembiy, the new y-crowned prince 
narrowly € iped assassination A ventleman 
of Brecknockshire, called Dafydd Gam (af. 
terwards knighted, for prese rving the life of 
Henry the Fifth, at the battle of Agincourt,) 


the chieftians who attended the 
coronation of Glendowr He had been long 


was among 


service of Bolingbroke, and was firmly 
to that k Instigated by his at- 
tachment to Henry, or, as some say, by the 


in the 


attached 





personal exhortations of the monarch himself, 
he formed the cowardly design of murde ring 
his prince His plot, however, was timely dis 
covered, and he was immediately arrested and 


thrown inte prison. He would have met with 





the punishment due to the crime he meditated, 
had not the prince’s most zealous friends ex 
erted their influence in his behalf He was 
pardoned, therefore, upon condition that he 
would adhere, in future, to the common cause 
of his countrymen, a condi n that he had no 
opportunity of « erving, as he was kept in 
rigid coniinement tor the remainder of the 
w 

lhe affairs of Owen Glendowr now bore so 
prosperous an aspect, that Charles, King of 
France, entered into an alliance with him, 


ilding in which this memorab! 


The b 
Synod was convened, is still to be seen 
forms part of the stables of the principal inn at 


t 
Ma hynileth 
t The treaty, which is still in existence. is 
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ompensated, in a slight degree, for the 
of the gallant and high-spirited Hotspur 
who fell in the battle of Oswestry, about a year 
But he did not ny very exten- 
sive advantages from this union. When it 
was contracted, he appears to have arrived at 


before reap 


the very acme of his career, and the cri was 
any thing but favourable Although fortune 
had hitherto smiled upon him, the time was 
not far distant when he was to experience her 


ous mutability; for, nm an engagement 





capris 
between a party of his adherent n number 
about eight thousand,) and e English 


troops, the former were defea 





loss. To repair this misfortune, Glendowr in 

stantly despatched his son Gruffyd,with a strong 

force ; and another battle was tought five day 

afterwards at Mynydd y Pwll Melyn, m Breck 

nockshire, when the Welsh again sustained a di 

feat, the prince's son being taken prisoner, anc 
4 } 


his brother Tudor slain Ihe latter resembles 


the prince so closely, that it was at first re 
ported that Glendowr him had fallen 
but, on examining the body, it was found to 


be without a wart over the eye, by which the 


brothers were distinguished from each other 
After this defeat 


lowers deserted him 


many of the patriot’s fol 


and he was compelled t 


conceal himself in caves and desert places 
forth t 


from which he o ventured 


asiona | 
visit a tew tr ty friends, who still adhered to 
him, and w supported him with food and 
other necessar P 
It is possibie that our chieltains career 


t further host 


terminated withou i 
f France 


would have 
lities, had not his new ally, the k 





afforded him assistance A fleet, carrying a 
army of twelve thousand men tiled trom 
Brest, and rea i Wale ra tavouralt 
voyage. But this succor easonable and li 
beral as it v eemed only to prolong the 
war, without being eventually of any import 
ant service Glendowr never perfectly reco 
vered the defeat of Mynydd y Pwil Mely: 
From that time he acted chietly on the defer 


sive, or meditated thing more than mere 
marauding excursions his follower were 
daily forsaking him, and he was at length 


obliged to seek refuge among the mountai 
} 


from whence he never emerged to perform 
any exploit of consequence A world it 
was,” says an old annalist, “to see his quoti 


dian removing, 
his troublesome 


his painful and busy wander- 


ing, and uncertain abiding 


Dolgelley, in right royal style 
10 die mensis Maii 


rt 


dated fron 
* Datum apud Dolgellum 
1404, et Principatus nostri qua and be 
g Owenus, Dei gratia, Princeps Wallia 
We R 5 
* There is a cavern n 
romantic and wild district of Celynin, in Me 
rionethshire, still called Oger Owain, or the 
Cave of Owen. Into this we have often crept 
in our boyhood, but we did not then know that 
it had afforded shelter and concealment to “ the 
last of Cambria’s patriots, wild Glendowr 


ner. V ww 


r the seaside in the 





a 


Such, however, is the fact, and he was sup- | 
ported here by his kinsmen, Ednyfed ab Aaron, | 
the repres¢ ntative of the Re yal tribe of Edno- j 
wain ab Bradwen | 
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n the desert fells ind craggy mountair 
that barren, unfertile, and depopu te ¢ 
ever, he was st ymisicered s vort 
propose terms for a cessation f host 
and a treaty to this effect was 
short time before his death, w h 
1 the 2th of September, 141 { 
ward newed with his son Meredyde 
24th of February in the t \ | 
let u rvs F hen thes pare 
that the ( pat its died in ext 
tre king m ‘ stain nat 
tor ere hunger ( { a 
pining away ! va mmediately alte 
feat of M y vy Pwll Melwn. that 
to a later per fl life vl we ve 
reason to sup e that he « rok 
n body i s dued in sp Astotl 
rable dep itions alluded t Ha 7 
. ! € the I st have beer } 
na | death took place at the sf 
of his hughte ho had married 
knight of Herefordshire Rapin ve. ft t 
did not die till the year 1417; but the We 
wccounts, to be preferred in this ca 
the event 1415; and they furth tat 
ne wa ried im tin ch-yard of M 
t im tne f imed county, alt ih 
now neither 1 ll t nor memor 
kind t rk the e his bones wer 
Thu d Owen Glendowr, aft 
i fe of sixty-six years. Consicde o the 
the age vn if lived, ft 
respect, a \ vy important and extr 4 
’ te ed a rare ) 
{ , . © i nal , 
was D ! tive, a t l une ive F 
the ‘' to da ind t power to ¢ 
P essed nou nsiderable portion 
He wa t e to profuseness. the 
tron ane ) ile urager f bare the ¢ 
tor of th n d, the tathe und the tr 
his « ted dependent In his frien 
v nf g ind taithtul ¢ I 
deat nh er ties was unfor 
tel va yatriot ent ist 8s 
’ petu 1 that in we 
i the h icterist a on ' 
Cambro-Brito nd h rallant spirit, t 
dued ¢t the | ‘ ed those « 1D te w 
ire familiar to t day to the 1 } 


dark 


superstitions 





tu Che fearful omens, which he doubtless 
ved had ushere his birth, had nside 
influenc pon his tuture lift At Avs nat 


nt of heaven was full of fiery shapes 

The goats ran from the 
herds 

Were strangely clamorous to the fields 

These signs had mark'd him extraordinary, 

And all the of his lift ; 

He was not in the roll of common men 


mountains, and 






course did show 


indeed, has gloriously delin¢ 


Shakspeare 
His 


ated the portrait of this remarkable man 


, 
>» 
~~ 


* Hall’s Chronicle, 19. + Rymer, ix 
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ief in supernatural agency- more ,— 
that Ae 
deep,” and his ill-constrained 
er at the taunts of the provoking Hotspur 
of what we have 
ery reason to suppose might have been the 
the Cambrian chief: and, al 
ugh in this enlightened age, we cannot but 
gard with detestation the cruelties which, in 
npliance with the custom of the times, he 
ten inflicted upon those who fell into his hands, 
t admire his heroism, and admit that 
he causes which incited him to arms, in the first 
were a powerful extenuation of the il- 
gality of his conduct. But it is of little impor- 
ance now, whether he might have been justi- 
ied or not in the course which he pursued. Years 
ave rolled on, and repaired the ravages which 
the bones of 


nay 
s exuiling boast 
j \ 
he vasty 


1dmirable illustrations 


yaracter of 


stance 


und his opponents committed 
is brave warriors have mouldered into dust, 
und no traces of their valiant exploits remain 
sve such as tradition will supply in the minds 
f their admiring countrymen 
The laws, which were enacted by the Eng- 
sh parliament in consequence of the insurrec- 
n of Owen Glendowr, subjected the Welsh, 
s we have in another place observed, to a 


ite of bondage, 
at in which they were immersed previous to 

e rebellion. While they were yet in arms, 
the provisions of these statutes could not well 
be enforced; but no sooner was the rebellion 
ielled, than they were put into execution 
with the most relentles promptitude and vigi- 
ance In 1400, (2 Hen. IV.) an act passed, 
by which all native Welshmen were incapaci- 
tated from purchasing property in England, or 
from being made burgesses in any of the Eng- 
lish towns ; and they were not allowed to hold 
any civil office whatever In consequence, 
lso, of the complaints, which were daily made 
f the daring incursions of the Welsh border- 
ers, (in which they frequently plundeted the 
English lordships to a very large amount,) it 
was enacted, that, if restitution was not made 
within seven days after request had been pre- 
ferred under the seal of the sheriff, mayor, or 
bailiff, of the place, where the injured party 
dwelt, lawful for the aggrieved person 
to arrest any Welshman coming from the dis 





if possible more severe than 


it was 


trict, where the plunderer resided, with goods 
or cattle for sale; 
though he bore 


and he was to be detained, 
no relation whatever to the 
until complete satisfaction had been 
lered for the r bbery 

In 1402 the tumults in Wales seem to have 
engrossed a considerable portion of the atten 
tion of the legislature, as several enactments 
were made for the purpose of limiting the ex- 
revolt. In the first place, it 
was ordained, that an Englishman marrying a 
Welshman should lose his privileges, and be- 
come incapable of enjoying any office in the 
principality. No Englishman, by the same 
(4 Hen. [V.) could be convicted in 
Wales at the suit of a Welshman, unless by 
English justices, and on the evidence of Eng- 
lish burgesses. It was, also, enacted that there 
should be no “ westours, rymours, ministral, 


robbers 


tension of the 


Statute, 


ou autres vacabondes pur faire Rymorthas, ou 
no wasters, rhymers, minstrals, or 
ether vagabonds, to institute assemblies or 


toillage, 
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‘could call spirits 
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collections;* that no Welshman should bear 
arms; that no victual, arms, or ammunition 
should be conveyed into Wales, “ sanz speciale 
congee de notre seigneur le Roy, ou de son 
conseil; and that no Welshman should possess 
or command any “ chastel, fortresse, ne mai- 
son defensive,’ but that the castles in Wales 
should be garrisoned by Englishmen, and by 
‘estranges a les secignories ou 
les detz chastelx sont assiz.”’ 

Such is the substance of the most impor- 
tant acts which were passed in the reign of 
| Henry IV.: his successor added others not 





} su h as were 
| 


quite so rigorous, and certainly more benefi- 
cial. By the laws of Wales, the evidence of 
| three hundred men was necessary for the ac- 
quittal of a foreigner accused of any crime or 
misdemeanor. This was called an 4Assach,t and 


* Some of these terms require explanation 
‘A player at wasters,’ Mr. Barrington in- 
forms us, on the authority of Minshew, 

signifies a cudgeller but an 
| correspondent supposes it rather to imply “a 

wrestler,” from “wast,” hodie waist Mr 

Pennant, however, offers another signification 

He supposes it corrupted from gwester, which, 

in Welsh, means “ the proprietor of a place of 

public entertainment," and such a place, he 
| observes, must have been very convenient for 
rendezvous of this nature. Tours, vol. ili. p 
389. The word Kymortha is misspelt from the 
Welsh cymorth, (plural cymorthau) an assem- 
bly of people to assist each other in manual 
labour. They exist even at present, and there 
are cymorthau for spinning, for works of hus- 
bandry, and for other employments. But we 
are inclined to believe that the cymorthau of 
that period were rather of a political charac- 


ingenious 


ter. They were composed, says Mr. Pennant, 
of men the most dreaded by tyrants and irp 
ers; of bards, who animated theu 


suutry- 
men, by recalling to their recollection the he- 
roic exploits of their ancestors, and by relating, 
in soul-stirring and immortal verse, the 
guinary and successful contests with the Sax- 


2an- 


ons and the Romans. They revived, also, 
the remembrance of ancient prophecies, and 
showed that, in the hero Glendowr, de- 


scended from the illustrious race of their prin- 
ces, was to be expected the compietion of the 
fondly cherished predictions of the oracnlar 
Merlin. The band of Minstrels now strack 
| up, and the harp and the pipe filled up the 


measure of that overpowering enluusiasm, 
which their wild recitations had already en 
gendered. The pe ople afterwards rushed tear 
| lessly to battle, and. like their ancestors, when 


excited by the chants of the Druids, despised 
that death, which was destined to confk 
them an envied immortality 


upon 


Inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, ar 
Mortis, et ignavum est rediture parcere vite 


ineque capaces 


t This law is not contained in the ancient na- 
tional code of Hywel Dda, which did not, in any 
case, require more than forty-eight con.purya 


tors It appears to have been enact we 
know not with what right, subsequenti ‘he 
| Conquest, for the purpose, no doubt, ot a 


liating upon the English for their oppressive 
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as a twentieth part of this preposterous num 


ber of « ipurgators « wuld very rarely be pro 








cured by an Englishman, the suspect: ii 
nal was liable to languish in prison for lit It 
was, therefore, enacted (1 Hen. V. c. 6 that 





every attempt to enforce this law should be a 
pen il offe nc e 
of two years imprisonment the payment ol 


ransom, “ devaunt 


und the punishment consisted 


treble costs, and a fine 





qu'il soit deliverez hors de prison 


These laws, like those enacted by Edward 








at the conquest, were abused in their execu 
tion to a most unjustihable extent und =the 
condition of the Welsh, wl vere xpost 
with very inadequate means of resistance, t 
the full brunt I : pow CCA 
forlorn and miser "extreme 5 
wretchedly were they situated, that nothing 
was pul ed DY law \ itsoever happens 
neither ild th ta } vs « 
from the En n stices I remedy us 
transcendant i few i the prin a I 
h ‘ » North Wal Lsse n different 
part f t yrincipalit I ler to enfor¢ 
the bse t f just th own infl 
ence vit it a ther legal sanction, and 
the ft ving is a briet ima t the reso 
lut hich they adopted the first place 
it was er that n rr ince hou r 
taken t the iffer P } ++ } iring 1 
inflicted b re r after that turbulent t 
were to be redressed. Eve 1e was to have 
h property rest dto him thout t 
an ds detained after the pro pation 
of t nact t ere t er s 
st f ere 1, the r vas t 
be f t n ) 
tine r sf retra persor 
ned. the t lf ra sv Vv 
he r execu tift ened 
the {¢ tiff mu cur Six 
p t t vear t the riyt . 
" ‘ ke the Eng . in on y 
t f , us pe tted to challeng 
of the ) it After t : 
v t r rest the ttered 
g 1€ tr i evera iv 
relative t i : va unt bal 
re r I l¢ I ' te mur er a 
theft | i n 3 wit ” sluation 
of the ver 1 chatte n <« Or 
’ ‘ ” y with reference t t i 
For example i horse r mare. sound in win 
or ‘ vaiued at ten sil ig i foal at 
twen pence in oxX at a mark, and a cow at 
ten sh rs The hire of an ox and the 1 on 
of a cow ere i led hewe was rec 
one: rt xteen-pence, her wool four-per 
her ; two-pence, and her lamb eight-per 

\ vr t I the high vaiue i arms says 
Mr Pennant ind that we had tew 1a 


conduct towards the Welsh. The teral me 
ing ot the w ra assach 
ed the learned 


query to the Society 





reign of James I., when a Mr. Jones, who w 
esteemed a good Welsh scholar. declared that 
he could not pretend to interpret the word 


Richards, however, in his Dictionary, renders 


‘ 


’ Owen Glendowr. 


nufactures of that kind, a two-handed sword 
was valued at ten shillings (the price of 
I r yw. be it observed:) a singile-handes 


nd eight-pence and 
shillings and eig 
ry singular,” he cont 


nues, “a bow, which they could at all ti 





y make, was valued at sixteen-pence, and 


in arrow at six-pence I'he only penalty at 
tached to av tion of these laws was the for 
feiture of a laim to the benefit of the com 


pact, which, in those unhappy and unsettle 











t was probabiy a suihcient punishment 
t left the contumacious party unsupport 
nd friendlies 
But, after all, these regulations, jud 
ind salutary as they might be, were only s 
viceabie to Ul Welsh themselves,—they ha 
I effect whatever on th English In the 
lation to th therefore, they were still ex 
posed to n d ¢ Altogether deprive 


ng from an impartial ad 


still pertinaciously atta 


ed to the unshackled customs of their ance 


t holding in utter detestation the Eng! 
ind their intry, and burning with an eager 
1 unquenchabile desire of revenge the 
rl 1 and I t exclusive object was 
enge the indignities, which had been 
ibundantly heaped upon them, and which they 
‘ daily receiving at the hands of their pow 
eri St t For this purpose, as we lla 
r the purp ot actual subsisten: e, the) 
piu ed i laid waste the |! son th 





nfines of Wales with unce sing 
pecies of petty wartare was established be 


tween the English and Welsh borderers, whi 








carried 1 with the utmost rancour al 
nimosity Every thing like legal or :noral r 
traint was wholly out of the questi 
toutest he t a e st iwest arm 
ep tu tter ile yt ol ull alleged right 
remonstrance This systen 
tu robbery and rapine became genera 
t throughout the whole line of t 
Marche rder und it appears to h 
nt a ul tar mate i interrupt 
t : paratively tate per } These f 
became at length © destr t that 1 
nost summary methods were resorted 
oth rte tor the preserv ation of the 
und property. The dwellings of the Eng 
were surrounded by moats, and delended " 
D sadvoe und their cattle were < ven ever 
rht into the fence thus constructed. fF 


the intimidation I their predatory opponent 
1 gallows was erected in every frontier manor 
und if any Welshman was unlucky enough t 
be captured beyond the line of demarcatio! 


between the two countries, he was immediately 


hanged upon the said gallows, and there st 
‘ ed im rorem, until another victim was 
ready supply his place Every town witl 
the Marches had, also 1 horseman, ready 
equipped with a sword and spear who w 
maintained for the expre purpose of appre 


1ese marauders. Onthe other hand 
the Wesh trusted for their safety to their own 
rdihood and activity, to the intricate recesses 

of their deep woods, as well as to the ruggednes 
| of the mountain-fastnesses; and they did not 


} fail to put in force the /ez talionis, whenevet 
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irred, to its fullest and most 


In addition » these self-constituted mea 
sures, more than e statute was framed by 
the English parliament, for the special pur 
pose of repre ng the turbulent audacity of 
the mountains but we cannot find that 
these ha in nflu ce upon their predat 
habits; for » late as the middle of the six 
teenth century, the Welsh we ctive exe 





sing their mar past 
t the lieutenants of Oswe yand Pow 
( tle entered it compact, t em ul 
to t I i ; mn thie r a t ts ? ‘ | 
s and disg ful practice It was 
iwiy agreed, t t if. fter a certain « 
the spe ec 1 person of ¢ r f the 
us ordshins committed fe She 
si I irr f i nt t ur rdship 
x e the i! b i i ttead i 
t t f 7) tt \ r tolen f 
er lore ' | ed int ther. the 
t tr rabit t t t ( 
0 ide either t a t t t 
: therwine. { C* } 
en should 11 i rize, till 
the propert ‘ Pp ‘ red It 
es not ir . er. t } f 
these « ; : , ty 7 ce 
table ‘ t is they € ‘ ‘ f 
rst é ‘ fthe D Cor 
t Shrev there ist f i 
2 El vet no loss .) t t 
no draper set it for Oswestry 7 ke 
Mondays, before six o' k , 
forfeiture ‘ mel : ¢ 4) their 
weapon t und ‘ \ Not 


Rome Eso. left t , > Wf ~ 

b naid \ \ = \ 

i i u ) vi 

os, before the ¢ it U 
M : 

W e the W ‘ thus ac 
ely enga " t th the ber h 
} , } : t 


traits of an ind uitabl ind hardy spirit Ina 
feud, between Howel Vaughan 
Gronw, the latter rr 
insion with a numerous tribe of kind 
friends, and, after destroying the out-l 
commenced an assault up n the house itself, 
setting it on fire, with bundles of ignited straw 
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The smoke of these combustible materials 
r tly annoyed the defendants, so that they 
tur the tables and benches in the hall, 
if i state suffocat During this 
s f fusion ular Howel Vaughan, 
then an ld man, ¢ iined to stoop his head, 
' st d valiantly in the middle of the hall 
th his sword in his hand, and urging his 
stricken men to fight. He bade them 
r el for shame! for he had known 
is great a n that hall upon a Christmas 
Eve He i } ver overpowered by 
unbers ( d, at length, to capitu 
late The Harlech, in Merioneth 
shire \ lefende occasion, against 
the English r fellow, named Davi 


ng the last 


fortress in 





W s t nst the ener the 
Enclis ‘ it to demand its surrender 
ant ‘ ready ¢ iD we of the 
Wi ; David was t turdy a sol 
‘ r ( et und he determined to 
haz ’ his garrison was mise 
ra ‘ tive, in} t both of numbers and 
p ) TI ng, therefore, despatched 
t Earl of Pe ke with an army to subdue 
} Aft ! toil und difficulties, Pem- 
j arching his tro nto 
the tot the ) 1 ind again the sur- 
= s ‘ . \ demanded, when the 
{ ‘ ind enerceti swer was re 





not give up the « istle ; 


l i tell your lead said David, 
that me years ago, I held out a castle in 
France iw, that all the old women in 
Wales talked of it. I will now keep this 
W } stle so long that all the old women 
| ee prate ¢ t it And he did 
) t rr nh was ¢ msumed, 
him, and his heroic 
Hie w then ymmpelled to 
t rable terms, the Earl 
fl tou | his influence 
t J t tet » brave a man 
Cc ue umes of this heroi 
that the garrison consist 
, V was the only hu 


in English army of up 


He w 





t t men! is a 
t gre says the historian of 

(sy ’ David ot eat stature 
i 1 Welsh unto 

t ult t vithal s the 
I istained dea feud is 
N 1 i t r neth t it I me it his 

‘ ! e« is than the other 

4 t t rrived, when civilization 
( d t \ upon the wild and 
it f Cambria; and the union 

W with f 1 the reign of Henry 
t I ith, p i th iy for the abolition 
t \ 1 icetul prac f which 
rad hithert va i destructively in the 

er rh inion was founded upon princ 

sles ex y advantage is to both nations It 
»ve the utmost advancement (to borrow the 
\ of Mr. Justice Blackstone) to the civil 
prosperity of tl Welsh, by admitting them to 


a thorough ¢ 
ople of England 


he 1 
the peo 


spection which was used 


requisile ordinances, pr 


D 


ymunication of the laws with 


ind the great circum- 
in the framing of th 
oved tho real sincerit 
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of the monarch's intentions. “The king's 
highness says the frst tatute 24 Hen 
Vill ‘ ted tor this purp ti ‘of a singular 
zeal, love ul favour. that he bears towards 


the subjects of his dominion of Wale rdains 


that his said « miry and domin f Wale 

sha be r ev henceforth, u rporated 
united, anc exed to and with this his realm 
of En that all persons born, and to 
be i the said principality, country, and 
d ion of W sha have, enjoy, and 
inf ta in : , ir. treedoms liberties 
r I laws. within this | 

r is é it ig ! ts natura 

I vi ie, have, enjoy nd inh 

rit Am y a subsequent section of th 
same act, t bers were to be returned to 
pa ’ f t county of M vuth, and 
one tor ea I es 1 Wales. b de 

one ircre t t electec very burgh 
be w a e town, ex ep the tow t 
the unt Mon t in t i 

m lirect t ; i a 

P I " mve 

n t the ' nN 


these last sixty or seventy years that they be- 





gan to imitate the more polished manners 
their neighbours. If we may credit a reverend 
. the 


though an anonymous, writér, we must for 

























what many will term, a very lowly idea offfSu 
Wales and her inhabitants, even so late as the t 
middle of the last century. The followinggj W! 
passage is transcribed from a rare tract, print@ ¢ 
ed in 1769, the author of which has evinced AD 
little zeal and ingenuity in endeavouring ( 
prove the illegality and evil tendency of pr \s 
senting to Welsh benefices incumbents tota 7 & 
ignorant of the language of their parishion¢ 
The greater part of Wales writes this a An 
thor Dy it tuation and distance trom t N 
metropo!l is almost entirely excluded tr . 
the benefits of commerce. The product of t W 
country ist chief, and almost the only 
port of the natives: what remains ter \\ 
ng the I nsumption, is exported 
ey they receive in exchange for these « 
modities, serves them for the purposes of | f 
pitality, not luxury As money is not ot! f, 
wise \ e than as it is the means ol 
q g the necessaries and conveniences 
fe, they know no other use for it.” [f a¢ 
liations of g ld and silver be the only er 
ri tf wealth—then are they poor if plier ; 4) | 
then are they rich. Happy in finding 
isylum among those impregnable fortre \ 
by nature, which re formerly their s . 
irity against the power, and since against th 
ixury of the English; environed on alls 
by these, they enjoy tranquillity without wu 
ence, liberty without licentiousness, and ple 
t ixury Thus, they experience a! 
yiness unknown in better cultivated and 1 
refined ¢ intries i happiness whi h opule ; 
ne r J nase ‘ 
I xaggeration as it may appear, affords 
‘ T ibt at ‘ rN y « ect vie 
t ndition of the Welsh at the peric« 
». Even n they are, for the 1 3 
t ‘A ’ - t ir ft the 
' riets of North Wa 
iT th r 
vn and tra 
! int t rug ( rtes N 
’ +t ‘ loed . 
i Yp t t . 
ind t t tt ! s " 
Ll 
I us Letter Ne 
R I M nin Flir t 
I P t, Es { B f rn 
: 13 
it | 
VW t f ite ? ir 
Mo Tix) Pete 
Drar Pyer | ) yuu will ex ‘ = 
' t4 . e for ti ex 
/ I tt ney to fn . 
LZ t » Oxtord next et > 
I 1, Dear Pyers, yours, & ’ 
Rocer Mosty Bu 
P How does you head te 
r ches confoundedly a 
Att t e,! ney was so scarce t! a 
poun t rice of a pair of o the 
the Bar t Mostyn (one of the richest 
viduals in North Wales) was contented ied 
sending his heir apparent to the University Se 





with £20 in his pocket 





manners 
a reverend 
must forr 
ly idea 





peasant s cottage 





re the Cambrian shepherd's 





m™ 


ich themes inspi 































late as the tale 
following§| When in the gray thatch sounds the fitful 
‘act, print gale ; 
avinced And constant wheels go round with whirling 
ouring ain 
cy of pref As by red ember-light the damsels spin 
nts totalls h chants, by turns, the song his soul ap 
rishioner rove 
es this a And bears the burthen to the maid he loves 
e from tl Still to the surly strain of martial deeds, 
uded fr 1 ¢ it, the dirge of love succeed 
luct of the With tales of ghosts, that haunt unhallow’d 
only, su rround 
Ler supply Wh narrowing still, the circle closes round, 
ted. TI shrinking pale ft nameless cause 
hese « ear 
es of h rach peasant start his neighbour’s voice to 
not ot! hear 
ins ol - 
liences 
hie From the Monthly Review 
ynly er 
if plenty DIARY OF AN ENNUYEE. #vo. pp. 354 
inding 10s. Gd. Coll Ix2 
ortre We confess that we have felt some embar- 
y their s ssment how exactly to t it this little vo 
gainst the in If it be real hat it pr itesse the 
n alll sides renuine ry of a young and broken-hearted 
out indo... ar ised sometim to becuile her feel 
ind plenty gs, and sometimes to giv it to them, and 
ice al ever de rned tf ! yes than her own 
and 1 it be the genuine record of sorrows which 
opuler year to have hurried t writer to a pre 
; ature grave, it urcely matter for ld 
r, affords d fastidious criticism Sut if it be really al 
t view is, we wouid then iy to th lends of the 
puscee wor girl, that they ought never to have suf 
the 1 d its publication here are, however, a 
the ; few contradictions in the volume, and even 
h Wale ‘ ispicious traces of book-making, to 
iF t 1 the belief which we yet cannot, upon 
nd tran the whole, avoid entertaining of its authen- 
2 N ty. There is, in the first place, an evident 
in savreement between the title and the con 
elat tents of the work. It is not the Diary of an 





Ennuyée 






lof fa 
1 OL Tal 



















: s ——* soure, and fu icies fraile 
2 , us the editor and his Spenserian motto have 
“ haracterized it: it is not, as we were thence 
i to anticipate, the journal! of some fine lady 
aii who, after having quaffed the cup of fashiona 
_ die pleasure to satiety, and drained its intoxi- 
aa ating qualities even to the dregs, can find no 
excitement strong enough to stimulate the ex 
wer haustion of shattered nerves, and no attrac- 
We m in novelty sufficiently keen to overcome 
- oe the listless torpor of her idleness and sple n 
: But it is, on the contrary, the production of an 
ud t itellectual and accomplished female, who 
would seem to have been removed by her fa- 
hat { mily to the Continent in the hope of restoring 
——— her health, and relieving her thoughts from 
nail the heavy pressure of some domestic affliction, 
od - by change of climate and scene Her party 
iversity tra elled by the usual route through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy; but this tour failed in 





arresting the progress of her malady, whether 
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serves to while away the winter's evening in | bodily or mental, 


| 
| 


| 
j 
} 
| 


of | 


| 
| 
| 
j 


Ee 
| c° 
| ch 


} 


} 


| beautiful courtez 


j 
| 
| 


| 
i 


| 
| 


jand de solate, 
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and she sank under her suf- 














ferings during their return home through the 
south of Fra We are informed that “ she 
died at Autun in her twenty-sixth year, and 
was buried in the garden of th Capuc hin mo 
nastery near that cit It was during her 
travels that she Kept the Diary betore us, 
which breaks off within only four days ot her 
death It presents, as the editor just re- 
marks, “ a picture of natural and feminine feel- 
ing ;”’ but considering the state and impres- 
sions under ch it was written, he has 
evinced, we think, some little levity and in 
sensibility, in the adoption of a burlesque de 
signat r its title 
It cannot be expected that a young lady 
should, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be enabled to throw either much no 
velty or value into her description of foreign 
scenes, which have become alinost as familiar 
to the generality of her readers as the high 
road between London and Dover. And in the 
present case, moreover, the expression of un- 
happy feelings, in which the volume abounds 
to excess, has imparted a hue of morbid me- 
lancholy to almost the whole of her diary, and 
onsiderably detracted from the light and 
eable interest which should be the proper 
charm of a tourist's journal. In other respects, 
however, the literary qualifications of the 
vriter were by no means of the lowest order 
We must repr bate the affectation which her 
diction dis iffectation that would 
seem aln g the whole tribe of let- 
tered ladies—of interlarding her sentences 
with scraps and phrases of French and Italian, 
usque ad nauseam, and not always with felici- 


or But 
manner- 


ively and 


tous applic grammatical precision 


except in mmon little foible of 








ism, the style of the fair journalist is 

sulficiently correct She was evidently a per- 
on of cultivated mind and elegant tastes 
where her melancholy is for a moment forgot- 
ten, her narrative exhibits flashes of animation 
and gaiety ; and there are several indications 
in the volume of talent both for humorous 
sketches of character and gt c delineation 
of scene. There is often a pleasing turn of 


poetical fancy about her; and every one ac 
t of the Italian cities 
Italian story, re- 


of her allusions 


quainted w 
will 


ot 
be auty and truth 


vicissitudes 


the 


ind the 


cognise 


in the following little passage 

‘Genoa, though fallen, is still ‘Genoa the 
Proud:’ she is like a noble matron, blooming 
in years, and dignified in cay: while her 


Venice, always used to remind me of a 
in repenting in sackeloth and 
ashes; and mingling the ragged remnants of 
former splendour with the emblems of present 
and mourning. Pursue 


rival 


misery, degradation, 


the train of similitude, Florence may be liken 
edtoa bloc ming bride dressed out to meet her 
lover: Naples is like Tasso’s Armida, with al] 
wad allurements of the Syren, and all the ter- 


ror of the Rome sits crowned 
upon the grave of her power, widowed indeed, 
but still, like the queenly Con 


stance, she maintains the majesty of sorrow— 


Sorceress ; 


“This is my me, let kings come bow to 


1t 
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This imaginative vein, indeed, appears to 


far more advantage in the pa r « ents 
of her journa than in son tle poetical 
pieces wi ~ s her eaitor were tound in 
another V ime, the pan ft her travels 
and have by i een iLersperse iccording 
to their date 1 the diary None i these 
rise at all ab t werity ! ili of them 
i e retert ! 1 to her 
oe tat P oy er 
i yr line est the 
! t t tt tor the 
cS y ol \ n 
It is o'er! with it 


By t ‘ at 
A ( espair 

esolate breast 

R t r » within me 

I chal et 
It ) et un ning 


where one rm ives had been torn away 


by the writer: it would have done no discredit 






to his vocation, if he had abstracted many of 





the remainu pa g which could scarcely 
hav been intended tor publi ition , 
We nave spoke! tT some suspicious trace ; 
premeditated book-making in the Diary its 
very ening ivour f this; afterwards the 
writer rri\ it Paris leads us into a long 
an probable melo-dramat tale the story 
of Genevieve which she was at the trouble 
! utting t 1er journal from the rela 
French gentleman; and at last we 
th the fol ng ticipation of the fate 
her D v ch s much the a 
of de t 
N fmy p little Diary should ever | 
‘ I tre t to think t at eg 
t t ten re 
I f! neither pe 
I ‘ t iers 
‘ = ) st 
) extre! 
I t t t 7 té ' 
f ¢ = 
‘ t r i ? rn 
lt et t ey ot y diftere 
Pr 173, 174 
) e been, after all, no 1 
t fa ing iter 
t yr i 1 and unconscious 
‘ t I ip th a shrin 
é the exp f secret care But 
i ersonal tee gy 
trut the worid hay 
tt we ha! proce ' 
i the | ge n the ve 
l t ‘ ng t notice We 
t T \ r l 
‘ i ie t nv 
G June 27.—I cannot be 
i Siiitie 
i Is im t 
the tealin ri ) 
v l the dull g 
! i 1 re] 
‘ ead ‘ ' tortr 
‘ ‘ 
{ t to reflection. w 


i 
< 
> 


the witty Frencl 


mat Paris est le eu du monde it 
eut le mieux ; de bonheur n that 
‘ né t t ‘ 
L Wew ind « ve about all « 
marvel at my own versat 
‘ | vy 3s nh my qui ts 
" ‘ t iy, gaud nois 1Git 
I earance in the streets 
f na | t first thing t K 
1 strange i f est a most ¢ ' 
s t Lou ‘ e move ste 
y 2 , tec 
ii tae © DUsITE ew A e,@ : 
st j ‘ t! day, a the pe 
walk yout ¢ ‘ and gentlemen g . 
ting: the women well dressed and sm g 


nd with a certa 





air, trip along wilh 





| their peculiar mincing step, and appear as 4 





ne] 
wi 








many of 


Ci ely 
» ure ty 


traces of 
iry its 
irds the 
> a le I g 


he story 


trouble 


‘rencl 
i | 
n that 
raat 
y, idle 
treets 
| 
1 
De 
ng a 
niling 
r wil 
r as ul 











how themselves 
general 


their sole object was but to 
the men ill-dressed, 
]-looking, lounge indo! 
they had no other purpose in life but to look 
about them 

“July 12—‘ Que! est, a 
talent? celui d’amuser 
bonheur 


Then |i 





and in 


ven 


ently, and stare as lu 


Paris le 


et quel est le supreme 
i 


supreme 


l'amusement 


honheur be found 


supreme may 
every evening from nine to ten, in a walk 
slong the Boulevards, or a ramble through 
the Champs Elysees, and from ten to twelve 
1 salon at Tortoni’s 
What an extraordinary scene was that I 


itnessed to-night! how truly French 





yself and all my melancholy mu y nd 

my philosophic allowances for the « ffer 
nce of national character, I was irresistibl 
mpelled to smile at some of the farci 





J ips we encountered In the most er 
urts of the Champs Elyse« this ¢ 
Sunday), there sat an old lad tha 
low face and sharp features, dressed in a 
yunced gown of dirty whit islin, a pu 
ash and a Leghorn hat and teather In or 
und she held a small tray for the contribution 
f amateurs, and in the other an Italian bra 
ura. which she sung athe reamed out 
vith a thousand indescribable shruggings, con 
rtions, and grimaces, and in a voice to which 
racked tea-kettle wy a‘ brazen candlestick 
ied,’ had seemed the i t spheres 
A ttle farther on wv found tw elderly g 
emen playing at see-sa ne anu ns 
rpulent man hilteen stor t least, the 
t n thin dwarfish animal with grey mus 
" s, who held before him t | thought 
us a child, but 1 approaching, it proved t 
: rge stone strapped before him, to re 
er his weight a « nite se to that of 
ure companion. We ussed on, and returt 
about half an hour afterwards down t 
ce walk, wet cl the ime vene r 
irsul tine f a ya ement with a 
nuch enthusiasm a re lore pp 7 ’ 
We ire not disp eat ng - th the writer 
t Paris, nor yet t ee a her t ' 
beaten t fs enery and t 
ire descriptior Cros r the Alns T 
re Milan and a ene t the theatre Ds 
Scala may first arrest our attentior 
“Our Italian friend ed with us on 
being a few days t ate t ee La Vestale 


which had been performed tor sixty nights, and 





me of Vigano's 
the Didone Abbandonata lett us n 





rret The immense size ”w the s th 
p id scenery the classica riety ar 

nagnihecence of the dress« the tine isi 
exquisit icting tor ther very lit 

g.) all conspired to render it ia 

u re celebrated ca 1 scene n th 
fourth book of Virgil, is rather t closely co 
Ned in a most ini table pas de deux s€ 
vy indeed, that | is msiderably alarmed pow? 
es bienseances: but litt Asceanius, who is 
sleep in a corner (heaven knows how he came 
there wakes at the critical moment, and the 
mpending catastrophe is averted Such a 
scene, however beautiful, would not, I think 


English stage I observed 


that when it began, the curtains in front of the 


be endured on the 
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Qa 


boxes were withdrawn; the whole andience 
who seemed to be expecting it, was hushed 
the deepest silence. the most delighted atten 
tion prevailed during its performance ; and the 


moment it was over, a third of the spectators 





departed. I am told this is always the case 
and that in almost every ballet d'action, the 
public are gratified by a acene, or scenes, of a 
similar tendency 
The second time I saw the Didone, my at 
tention, in yite the fascimation of the scene 
was attracted t urds a box near us. which 
was ¢ ipied b noble English family just 
irrived at Milan n the front of the box, sat 
i beautiful gis ipparently not fifteen, with 
1ughing »s and dimpled checks, the very 
personification of blooming, innocent, English 
| iness | watched her, could not help it 
ny interest was once awakened,) through 
the ole re I marked her nere ised ig i- 
tation: I her cheeks flush, her eyes glis- 
ten, her bosom flutter, as if’ with sighs I could 
not overhear, t it length, overpowered with 
‘ ition, she turned away her head, and cover 
ed her eves with her hand. Mothers ing 


thers! who bring your daughters abroad 


to finish the education—do ye vell to expose 
them to scenes like these. and force the young 
bud of early feeling in such a precious hot 
bed as th Can a finer finger on the piano 
t finer taste in painting, or any pos sible in 
provement in foreign arts id foreign grace 
per te ft ne taint ¢ that moral purity 
which i \ eel ind may itever be') the 
boast, the ir f En hwomer But wha 
have I to do t ull th I ume here to be 
imusec dtot ret 1ot to moralize, or to 


This ¢ ft 8 1 laps im peu for 

id h ‘ f und to remark, that there 
t time t + > rathe pore freedom ol 
expre nt illy found in the untra 
velled I v ind-twenty With 
i love { ti f rt yur fair country-women 
earn to aca on the Continent a license of 
hservation and criticism, which we would not 
n bstituted tor the retiring sensi 
venes t the inst manner When th 

i t f Tit } reniu ire examine 

1 this D we are told of “ his love of ple 
sure and his love of wor that throug 

ull his glowing picture trace the volu 
tuary ind that nis Vv ns are rather dea 
jeunes epouses de veille (p 17 Most 
true: but we could have forgiven less accurate 
criticism from the pen of a ung Englishwo 
man Th too, we re told in another place 
p. 200.) of the voluptuous expression of Ca 
nova’s firures: even h Graces, by the way 
ir ] ed » th yveeping denunciation 
We had believed it wpossible that this d ne 
rroupe uld have awakened one hecentious 
t} ioht in the most depraved unagination 
Who has ever gazed on the originals, the glory 


of Woburn, or on thetr mimature copies, for 


indebted t 
other feelings than those of 


the exquisite chisel 


y h 1 we ire 
¥ Sievier 
Pp ire 

At Brescia we 
contemplate an amusing and but too common 
of English character, which she ha 


with 
homage to innocent loveliness 


pause with our fair guide to 


piece 







































led fool of our age and country 

But Brescia ought to be immortalized mn 
stalking 
down the Corso—/e nez en l'air—we met our 


the history ur travels: for there 





acquaintance L from whom we had part 
ed last on the pave of Piccadilly I remember 


that in London I used to think him not remark 


for wisdom nd his travels have infinitely 
unproved him—in folly He boasted to us tri 
umphantly that he had run over sixteen thou 
sand ules 1 sixteen months: that he had 
bowed at the levee of the Emperor Alexander 
been slapped ) the shoulder by the Arch 
guke Consta ne—shaken hands with a Lap 
land wit ind been presented in tull volun 
tes uniform at every court between Stock 


h ind Milan. Yet he is not one parti 





wiser than if ine rd sre h } 
walking up and down the Strand. He has con 
trived, however, t pick up on his tour, stran 
odds and ends ft foreign follies, wi h st x 
upon th irse-grained mat , fh 

John Bull character | tix l Or 

cloth » that | e little difference betwee 

hat é 1 i | na ¥ yt yat 
a e n bec ae pou 





not ve t lea H linuses others as a 
a specimen of a ne enu 
fools: f ily is not hke any t ’ ¢ 
et th. Itis not par ” the 
ipidit r he talk 1: nor of 
f 4 iu n tign 
seen ch; nor of wror eade 
é in be uded richt no f bas 
for he is good tured nor 
thought ior hi prudent nor of ex 
travagance., f he can calculate even to t 
value of half a lira: but it isan essence of f 


If, and like Monsieur J le 





melancholy compounded of many mnie 
extracted from var bject i the sundr 
contemplation of his trave So much for 
the present of our friend L—~— ip. 58.59 
At Venice we hear, as usual, of gond: nd 
canals, St. Mark id the Rialt } 
palaces, and pr Titians. Canaletts ( 
Palladio; but we gladly quit them all t 
the writer through the route from thence to 
Florence Here the and romantic variety 
of the Appennine enery, the magnificent ap 
proach to rence, the enchanting view of 


} 
the city and the Val d'Arno t evening from 
the top of Fesole 


soft clear mooni 


the heavenly repose of thy 
hts of that beauteous recior 
traveller has we 
Her notice of the sculp 


tured boasts of Florence, however, has nothing 


1 this our fa land enthu 


i 


siastically described 


new, and we pass it altogether. So shall we 
puitie yf 


In such a scene the comments of su 


also her whole account of the ant 


Rome 
pe ficial amateurs and half-learned ladies are 
peculiarly out of piace; and even among com 
mentators of far deeper research, we scarcely 
know a single traveller who is endurable as a 
guide through the eternal city—except only 
Forsyth. Here his inexhaustible stores of clas 
gical learning, the surprising accuracy of his 
architectural knowledge, his acuteness in the 
detection of error, his fine taste, and his « pl 
grammatic decision, are each in their proper 
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sketched with point and humour,—the travel- | action: we listen to him with respect 








ind fol 
low in his track with the same unresisting cor 
fidence with hich Dante yields himself 
his infernal p re, to the guidan f 
Virgil 
Vagliami 'l lungo studio, e’l grande amore 
he m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume 
Tu se’'l lo mio maestro e’l mio autore 
After him we submit to visit the rui 
! d Rome with few ant jtarian ciceron 1 
our own sex id cert y we shall not delive 
tine g ce of even the fairest 
he t tthe lt ‘ 
The de : tion in 1 Diary of the modern 
ispect and 1 it t rt t 
ha er tt 1] Weel ’ 
t | le r 
ind 1 t t 
upon the ; f » f f 
toR } to N 
t tT ‘ r 
AtN f ae int : 
{ ‘ . 
| to N the t 
‘ 2 ; 


Thi . . ‘ 
t et f the vide 
oon ‘ oO the ‘ 
ects r r isat f 
I is n | 
ta t é in i 
T ‘ " vere 
footmer Owir the © siz t 
‘ ‘ : ' ‘ » 
eat ( ria L 
rs trai » of bumet 
before a inn rt ‘ i 
1 feel tire exci I have bec 
t n i I Kill t pon the 
th d liste 5 t the ' ed 
t the laughte ti Ll! ar m 
nd thinking—till I fee n d to write 
TI Austrian who are paramount here 
illow masks only twice a week, Sunday und 
Thursdays The people seem determined to 
indemnify themselves for this restriction on 
the rie ! Dy « ry allowed exce du 9 
the two days of mert rent, which their des 


yotic conquerors have spared them I am tole 
* and S* *, our Italian friends, that the 
Carnival is now fallen off from its wild spirit 
of fanciful gaiety, that it is stupi 





less, in comparison to what it was formerly, 
ywing to the severity of the Austrian police 
I know nothing about the propriety of the 
measures which have been resorted to for curb 
ing the excesses ol the Carnival; I think if 
people will run away instead of fighting for 


















, and fol 
ting cor 
mself 


dance of 


amore 


| 


modern 


ir des 


im told 
hat the 
d spirit 
taste 
‘merly 
volice 
of the 
r curb 
iink if 
ng for 
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national rights, they must be content to 


but | meddle not with po- 
heart abhor them 


act ording ly 

and with all my 
Whatever the gaieties of 
save been formerly, it is scarce possible to con- 
a more picturesque, a 
ore laughable scene than the Strada di To- 
edo exhibited to-day; the whole city seemed 
to wear ‘one universal grin;’ and such an in- 
cessant fire of sugar-plums, (or what seemed 
such) was carried on, and with such eagerness 
and mimic fury, that when our carriage came 


eive a more fantastic, 


out of the conflict, we ali looked as if a sack of 


flour had been shaken over us. The unple- 
ments used in this ridiculous warfare are, for 
mmmon purposes, 
Paris and flour, made to resemble small com- 
fits: friends and acquaintances pelted each 
ther with real those of the 
most delicious and expensive kinds. A double 
file of carriages moved in a contrary direction 
slong the Corso ; in the middle and on 
each side being left for horsemen and pedes- 
trians, and the most exact order was maintain- 
ed by the guards and police; so that if by any 
hance a carriage lost its place in the line it 


confetti, and 


a space 


was impossible to recover it, and it was obliged 
to leave the street, and re-enter by one of the 
extremities. Besides the warfare carried on 
below, the balconies on each side were crowded 
with people in gay or grotesque dresses, who 
had sacks of bon-bons before them, trom which 
they showered volleys upon those beneath, or 
1imed across the street at each other: some of 
them filled their handkerchiefs, and then dex- 
terously loosening the corners, and taking a 
ertain aim, flung a volley at once This was 
like a cannon loaded with grape-shot, and never 
failed to do the most terrific execution.’ —pp 
215-2is 
This residence at Naples is made the most 
nteresting part of the volume It is ipparent 
that the poor invalid breathed more freely than 
usual in its delicious climate. Its balmy air 
and softened landscapes soothed her spirits and 
lulled her nervous irritation; and she has dwelt 
with peculiar admiratien and 
these southern scenes. Vesuvius, too, was in 
i eruption during her stay at Naples; and 
has given a lively account of her courage- 
ous ascent to the highest practicabie 


the mountain This the best executed frag- 


ment in her work: but it is too long for our | 


purpose ; and shall be con- 
tented to give ind spirited 
passage, which fills the imagination more with 
the characteristic points of Italian scenery than 


instead of it, we 


the following short 


a thousand more elaborate and formal descrip 
tions 

Lueca.—Had I never visited Italy I think 
I should never have understood the word pr 
In England we apply it generally to 
or natural scenery, for nothing 
n deserve the epithet. Ci- 
and comfort, are excel- 
sworn enemies to the 


tu) Sque 
rural objects 
else in England ce 
vilization 
lent things, but they are 
picturesqu they have banished it gradually 
trom our towns into remote 


cleanliness 


and habitations, 
countries, and little nooks and corners, where 
we are obliged to hunt after it to find it; but 
n Italy the picturesque is every where, in 
very variety of form; it meets us at every 


the Carnival may | 


little balls of plaister of 


attachment on | 


point of 


turn, in town and in country, at all times and 
seasons; the commonest object of every-day 
life here becomes picturesque and assumes 
from a thousand causes a certain character of 
poetical interest it cannot have elsewhere. In 
England, when travelling in some distant coun- 
try we see perhaps a craggy hill, a thatched 
cottage, a mill upon a winding stream, a rosy 
milkmaid, or a smock-frocked labourer whist 
ling after his plough, and we exclaim, ‘ How 
picturesque '’ Travelling in Italy we see a piny 
mountain, a little dilapidated village on its de 
ri livity, the ruined temple of Jupiter or Apollo 
on its summit; a peasant with a bunch of roses 
hanging from his hat, and singing to his guitar, 
or a contadina in her white veil and scarlet pet- 
ticoat, and we exclaim, ‘ How picturesque!’ but 
how different! Again—a tidy drill or a hay 
cart, with a team of fine horses, is a very useful, 
valuable, civilized machine; but a grape-wag 
gon reeling under its load of purple clusters, 
and drawn by a pair of oxen in their clumsy, 
ill-contrived harness, and bowing their patient 
heads to the earth, is much more picturesque 
A spinning wheel is very convenient, it must 
be allowed, but the distaff and spindle are much 
more picturesque. A snug English villa with 
its shaven lawn, its neat shrubbery, and its 
park, is a delightful thing—an Italian villa is 
probably far less comfortable, but with its vine 
yards, its gardens, its fountains, and statues, is 
far more picturesque. A laundry-maid at her 
wash-tub, immersed in soap-suds, is a vulgar 
idea, though our clothes may be the better for 
it. I shall never forget the group of women I 
saw at Terracina washing their linen in a bub- 
bling brook as clear as crystal, which rushed 
from the mountains to the sea—there were 
twenty of them at least, grouped with the most 
il effect, some standing up to the mid 
leg in the stream, others spreading the linen 
on the sunny bank, some flinging back their 
long hair stood shading their brows with their 
hands, and gazing on us as we passed: it was 
a poet, or a painter, or a melo 
drama An English garden, adorned at ever 
turn with statues of the heathen deities, (ab 
though they were all but personifications of 
the various attributes of nature.) would be ri 
diculous 


graceit 


a scene tor 


Setting aside the injury they must 
sustain from our damp, variable climate, they 
would be out of keeping with all around 
it is altogether different; the very air of Italy 
is embued with the spirit of ancient mytho 
logy; and though ‘the fair humanities of old 
religion, the Nymphs, the Fauns, the Dryads, 
be banished from their haunts, and live no 
longer in the faith of reason, yet still, whither 
turn, some statue, some temple in 
ruins, some frag nt of an altar, some msecrip 
tion half name half barbarized, 
recalls to the fancy those forms of light, of 
beauty, of majesty, which poetry created te 
people scenes for which mere humanity was 
not in itself half pure enough, fair enough, 
biight enough 
“What can be 
forest of 


here 


soever we 


effaced, some 


more grand than a noble 
English oak? or more beautiful than 
a grove of beeches and elms clothed in their 
autumnal tints? or more delicious than an ap- 
ple-orchard in full bloom? but it is true, not 
withstanding, that the olive, and cypress, and 
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i 
i eedar, the orange, and the citron, the fig and | confusion of mind; a sense of bitterness, and « 
the pomegranate, the myrtle and the vine, con wrong, and rrow, which I cannot expres road 
vey a different. a more luxuriant feeling to the nor yet quits press If the cloud wou rest 
mind; and are associated with ideas which give but clear away that | might feel and see 1 
to the undscape they adorn a character more what is right! but all is dark, and heavy dav 
de! ghtiull more poetica y pi t iresqut vacant my mind is dull, and my eyes are a 
pp. 33] 4 ind | am scarce conscious of any thing around pgil 
It was a ng the scenery and in the climat m te 
of Italy t tthe enthusiastic mind i the if A few days passed here n quiet, and kind rar 
fering rite formed ¢ last ‘ t t Dr. | * nav revived me a little 
ee J hic r Allt y from Turin I have slept a Cant 
ble \ t \ that can cal 1 sleep, \ 
lay e still ert t I t ex! tion, and k 
tr , t f t the re t f eof what was issing round me 
an ‘ cht 1} é gh | knew not what th vee 
’ ‘ ired a | ‘ t | I it ved from p t vabit 
he . Tr} hi t r Knew nor cared w at 
| ss ethos ; wita | : ; " ut 
: nat \ t ive 
| \ } ha , ly , ‘ ’ 
that ! nd t 
pr n t et I 
cond ; ; = ' ‘ 
ne ( d yetit 
be tt ‘ as I y t from outward forms to 
, ‘ ‘ ; The nd the lle whose fountains ‘ THI 
at < te . 
; | , of , . r is not vet worn it of my hea : 
tupefied by T" 
ta , / a hawa hee nce ; “ 
nduiat ur vember v 
aI have been happy the In 
+} ‘ t is ther ft 
pr j W ec t 3 ec) 
, ei i / rb 
; , is as 
‘ 3 the tellect i< atd 
e t ‘ t, ae I SB betore 
t t 1 e, nota . Au 
, I things {vith 
i the face % iet 
or . , © 5 
‘ ‘ ect ‘ t tm nt ; ree 
g s t Xa i 
e! ena Ss iw 


Slat Ae ts es ett 


Is it . re t ' 1 SO! rnal 

) ting, € 0 : , ear us, I rei ively 
; | htful voices I heardillne to 
t t fitteen 1 , D me bal zu ‘ ul seri 
the p d en t hea I Pur last recollection of | wake 
saat h 1] le dve tt it en they opened the window the fo 
la s t in en first yj y : I felt. of recovering, the f Mill « 
ented to1 y But this is t we why f th ght-breeze nd as I shivered@Behich 
ine 1 re i nine wa ita b ! t, | remembered tha end 
mon tate " i Id 1 tak ! I s of our ltalam eeling 
all of happine | if ist ind lost eve! : . . . : und in 

. \ etters trom England 1e me 

“| 19.—Good God! for what purpose Now that it past, | may confess, that til}, bef 
do we tee ny wv 1 ou mited sphere { n 1 faint t very faint hope did cling to MY) dvinter 
act r short and unpertect existence. have eart | thought it might have been just pos n you 
Ww i ~oundiess ca ty for ¢ wing and it it it is er now—deill is over f hea 
suffering? no ¢ t for some good purpose We leave Lyons on Tuesday, and tras Hin me 
But | nnot think as I used to think; my by short easy stages nd they think I mayUhove 
ideas are perplexed: it is all pain of heart and | stiJ reach Paris. 1 will hold up—if possible. Fiwas m 
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ess 
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express 


1 wot 


—— 
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ee 





travel 
I may 


sible 





“ Yet if they would but lay me down on the 
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; employed in the homely occupation of knitting ; 


road-side, and leave me to die in quietness! to and to listen to her stories of our ancestors, or 


rest is all I ask 
“24 —St. Albin 
Jay 
‘The few sentences which follow are not 


We arrived here yester- 


egible 

“ Four days after the date of the last para- 
raph, the writer died at Autun in her twenty- 
garden of the 
—Edito 


xth year, and was buried in the 
Capuchin Monastery, near that city 
34 

There is something affecting 
n these closing pages, written, as it were 
yet noting 


pp 350 


and mournful 
He- 
ween time and eternity, and the 
habitual current of thought, and filled to the 
with the of a journey 


hich conducted the young and heart-stricken 


st occurrences 


Milly 





raveller only to a tomb 


Assemblée 


A COWARD 


Fri 
THE CONFESSIONS OF 


m La Belle 


How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
‘The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk! 
Shakspear 
Ir is not often that a man will suffer him 
f to be tamely posted as a coward, even in 
e circumscribed 
g-place and | 
sare of contempt while | go a step beyond 


of an obscure water- 
cannot but anticipate some 


sphere 


sat degradation, and acknowledge myself thus, 
efore the whole world of fashion, “a coward 
-4 most scandalous coward It is, however, 
vith the hope of changing that contempt into 

iething of a more respectful feeling 
e sincere expectation of exciting 
that I have brought myself 


itis in 
some de 
rree of sympathy 

make the avowal 
| was born the heir of a most respectable and 
realthy family, and entered life under auspices 
f the most favourable description ; but before 
had well quitted my nursery, an event oc- 
irred which has marred every flattering pros- 
ect, which entered like a canker into my very 


wul, and has tinged every successive stage of 


i 


y life with misery and contempt 
I was about four years of age when my pa- 


rnal grandmother died: she had been exces- 


tively fond of me, and would scarcely suffer 


e to be a moment from her side. I need not 
scribe the feelings which this affection 
wakened within me. I returned her love with 
ve fervour and artlessness of childhaod, and I 
till cling to her memory with a fondness 
which, amidst the contumely I have been fated 
endure, has survived nearly all the kindly 
eelings of the heart, and which in its purity 
ind innocence imparts to my solitary moments 
ie most pleasurable sensations I enjoy. She 
s before me now in the dignity of seventy 
winters; her tall figure scarcely less bent than 
n youth; her cheek still flushed with the hue 
f health, her mild blue eyes beaming kindly 
n me; and her perfectly white hair turned 
ubove a forehead, fair amidst its wrinkles. It 


was my delight to sit at her feet whilst she was 


Vor. LX.—No. 49. 








| came objects of terrible anticipation to me 


| shrieked in agony lest | shou 


of her own adventures with the rebles in “the 
15,” when they occupied, for a time, her fa- 
| ther’s house in the north. I remember parti- 
cularly the description of the horror she felt, 
a short time afterwards, on entering Carlisle, 
in recognising over th« the heads of 
several of these guests. This kind friend and 
companion of my infancy died suddenly, and 
her fate was kept secret from me my inqui- 
were met with the assurance that my 
grandmamima would speedily return, and with 
this assurance they contrived to pacify me 
One day, however, while the servant was al 
sent, I happened to want a toy which I rec 
lected I had left in my grandmother's room 
ind proceeded thither, unobserved, to ft tch it 
On entering the apartment | was surprised by 
the sight of what appeared to me a handsome 
chest, and with the curiosity natural to a child, 
I climbed on the bedstead to examine it 
lifted the covering, and gazed for a moment in 
mute astonishment at the unexpected appear- 
ance and situation of my beloved relative. At 
first I endeavoured to awaken her by calling 
on her name; vexed at her continued silence, 
1 impatiently seized her hand ; its icy coldness 
went to my heart, and the heavy manner in 
which it dropped from my releasing grasp in- 
creased my astonishment. At length I lifted 
the eyelids, and the cold fixed gaze which fell 
upon me completed my terror, and forced from 
me a scream which summoned the attendants, 
who bore me away, and explained to me the 
work of death 
From this moment the cause which had 
wrought this dreadful change became the rul- 
ing sentiment of my mind. [ listened atten- 
tively toevery narrative of the progress of sick- 
ness and death, and the most fatal diseases be- 
I 
frequently woke in the middle of the night~ 
the silence and the darkness were associated 
in my mind with death and the grave, and J 
ld die before the 


i 


city gate 
ries 


1 
| 


morning 

My imagination, thus fearfully excited, out- 
stripped my years; and I was sent to a publie 
school, in the hope that the bustle, the emula- 
tion, and the of such 
would produce a favourable effect upon my 
mind; but the shaft had struck too deeply—the 
impression was never to be effaced. I never 
joined in the sports of my companions, for we 
could not play without quarrelling fighting 
was the natural consequence of these contests ; 
but I had heard too much of the fatal conse- 
quences of an unlucky blow to venture a bat- 
tle with even the least boy in the school: I 
was consequently surrounded by a host of ty- 
rants; and happy was the day on which a share 
of the little luxuries | was enabled to purchase 
procured for me an exemption from unmerited 
blows. My time was spent in solitary misery 
in a retired corner of the play-ground, where [ 
sat continually brooding over the horrors of 
death: and I now wonder that my senses did 
not vield to the terrible creations of my fancy 
Sometimes I scarcely slept for weeks, for fear 
I should fall into a trance, and be buried while 
alive; at other times | imagined that this ca: 

,. 


amusements a scene 
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tastrophe had already taken place, and that the 
passing scene was but a dream from which I 
should awake to die amidst the stifling solitude 
of my tomb: frequently was I so oppressed with 
the reality of these fears, that I have poured 
out my soul in agony to God, and prayed that 
I might never be conscious of the awfulness of 
my doom 

‘In these dreadful fancies and such as thes¢ 
were passed my hours of leisure, and 
that the recol 
even now 


lection of them is terrible to me 
However. | passed through the 


several forms of the school with the greatest 
credit, and was sent to Oxford 

Thither my character followed me, and I 
became the butt and scapegoat of the wh¢ 


university: my name was given to the pro 
tor by every jackanapes who was detected in 
any irregularity if a man had a noisy party 
in his rooms, and was desirous of escaping the 
consequences, mine was the oak which was 
battered till they obtained entrance, and mine 
the port that was swallowed till the morning 
brought a head-ache and an indisposition. At 
length my name became associated with so 
many breaches of discipline, that my father 
was advised to remove me, in order to prevent 
the adoption of harsher measures; but, so far 
from being dissatisfied with my conduct, the 
old gentleman applauded my spirit, and re- 
joiced to see me changed from the pusillam 
mous character which I former! 
completely were his views with respect to me 
altered, that he decided I should enter my un- 
cle’s regiment of horse! My father’s commands 
I had never dared to dispute, but this sounded 
like a sentence of death to me, and appeared 
totally impossible to be carried into effect. A 
regiment of horse! Why I had never mounted 
the little quiet pony which carried me round 
the park without fears for the safety of my 
neck, and | had never ventured beyond a walk 
even upon him. Fortunately, however, as | 
then considered it, there was no vacancy i 
t 


y bore So 


regiment at the moment; and it was ju 
ordered to the Peninsula. My reprieve was ex 
tremely short ’ 
my uncle, stating that the junior Cornet had 
been drowned in the passage, and that he had 
reserved the appointment for me; my commis- 
sion arrived from the War-Office in a few days 
afterwards, with directions that I should join 
the regiment immediately. My father hurried | 
my preparations and I did my best to kee p up 
my spirits; but do what I would, a fit of sick 
ness procured me a month's delay At length 
1 embarked; but the sensations with which | 


entered the boat, was dragged up the side of 


a letter speedily arrived from 






the vessel, and saw the shores lessening to my 
view, and the waves beating around me, with | 
the fate of my predecessor ever in my recollec- 
tion, | will not attempt to describe. In those 
sensations the separation from my friends had 
my fears for myself all kindly af. 
fections were Dreadful sea 
sickness, which I suffered in common with my 
fellow-passengers, disguised all other feelings, | 
and | landed without having attracted the par- | 
ticular attentions of my companions 
My uncle had just left the general when I | 
reached the camp, and congratulated me on | 
my good fortune, in having arrived at a mo- 


no share 





| 
verwhelined 
| 
| 


s of a Coward. 


ment when they were on the point of att: 


ing the enemy, an event which would take 

place on the following morning He the 

made 1 tho ind nquiries respecting 
ends in Englan b t imagining from the 


yherency of my answers that | was gre 
fatigued, he recommended me to seek retr: 
in sleep Sieep, and eternity at ha 


men I 
{ threw myself on the earth, and ende 
lo persuade nysell that this was me 
dreadful dreams; but the regular tram 
sentine ind the canvas canopy abov ine 
too plainly assured me of the terrible reauty 


At one time | had determined on feigning si 








ness—but ev then danger would be as pr 

ent as in the battle; other plans | endeave 

ed to arran for avoiding the fatal held; b 

eeing no way of escaping, | resolved to fortify 
myself wi udanum, as the oniy resource 
igainst the d very of my fears After a fi 

hours of ag r suspe nse an old servant ol 
my u es entered my tent t ussist me in a 

coutr nysell I had read much, and wit 
feelings of st cominiseration, of the 

duct of criminals on the morning of executi 


during the participation of the sacrament! 
interviews with friends, ministers, and sheriff 


—pinioning the arms, knocking off the iro1 


I g 
irranging the procession, and other sim 
mode I increasing the suspense of the aw! 
hour Feelings similar to those which I ha 
u rined must prevail on ich occasions di 


experience, while the veteran was fluently ex 
probabie events of the day 
and when he mentioned the certainty of ou 
division having to sustain the brunt of the figlit 
my trembling would have betrayed me had the 
possibility of the existence of such a sensatior 


ered the mind of the soldier He 


is tear ent 


mistook it for tl igitation of impatient va 
] ind begged me not to be too eager, a 
coolness Was every thing on these occasiol 


Heaven knows | was cool enough—so cc 


that my heart s« frozen within me \t 


length the laudanun 





egan to take effect and 
| have only a confused recollection of receiv 
ing the encouraging congratulations of my 
uncle, mounting my high-mettled charg« 


joining my troop, the commencement ot 


battle, and the astounding effect of the first 
ley of musketry close by me I recollect 
a “dre im, the turiou onset with which 
charged ind the first occurrence at all ¢ 


i my memory, is finding mys eft behind 





comrades, and alone on the side of a hill 


dragoon covered with biood, riding a 


peed towards tne I 


Mandragora 
yrups in the world, 


Nor all the drowsy 


could sustain me at such a sight as this 
Without a moment's consideration I turned my 

se, spurred hin into a full gallop, quitted 
my bridle, and held fast by the pummel of my 
saddle. On I went towards our lines, fully as 
sured, from the clatter of his accoutrements 
of being pursued by the bloody dragoon: we 
came to the rear, but still he pursued; and it 
was quite evident to me that he was deter 
mined to have my life, though his own should 
pay for it. At length, in a close dell, whither 
my horse had carried me at his will, he stum 
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bled and fell, and my enemy coming close after 
me, fell over us: the two steeds were speedily 
n their feet, and gallopped off, and I was now 
ire my hour was come Without daring to 
ok up I implored quarter most lustily, and 
igured dreadful things from the silence with 
At last I 
k up, and hope revived when I 
ion extended at his | t 


which my intreaties were received 
ventured to I|n« 


saw the drav ngth beside 


we. Gradually [ gathered courage, or to 
“ak more correctly, | began to be somewhat 
ss fearful, and, taking a full survey of this 
irdy enemy, [ discovered that it was my un 
e's old servant, whom I have already men- 


oned, dead, as he no doubt had been during 
the whole time of my 


hrough his breast 


flight, with a pistol-shot 


oldier's lift 


the victory 


This « xperiment of a 
enough for me 


was quite 


being on our side 


I fe ined sickness. and was sent to the rear 
n I receiv d intelligence |! the sudden 
eath of my father. threw » my Commission. 


d returned to Ex gland 
The winter after I took p 
ite, I went to Bath with r 
Julia Faulk 


vith an independent fi 


her, who in- 
ier, a lovely girl 
of thirty thousand 


she was extremely amiable 


roduced me to 
rtune 
unds and well- 
formed, and I paid her as much attention as 
ny constitutional timidity would allow me. It 
vas evident that a connexion 


more intimate 


etween us was desired by our respective pa- 
rents, and I little deubt but in the course of 
ne I should have mustered courage to 
propose for her, and I doubt as little that I 


should have 
tall Irish Color 


been iccepted A confoundedly 


with black whi 


el, however 


kers, and a m t ferocious aspect appeared on 
the scene, and became, as well as myself, the 
onstant attendant of Julia But what chance 
had I with a fellow of his appearance, profes- 
on, and impudences is loquacity obliged 
to sit in their presence is silent as a statue 
rif | ventured to make a remark, he was sure 
interrupt me be fore I could utter a sen- 
ence. If I secured her scarf to insure myself 
he pleasure of covering her ivory shoulders, 
would take it from me with the utmost 
yolness, and praise my attention to the ladies 


| had once seated her in my cabriolet for a 


drive. and was about to follow her, when the 
Colonel rode up on horseback, and, leaping 
from his saddle. entreated me if I loved him, 


to try what I « » to tame his animal, 
which, he said, vicious that no horse- 
manship but mine would have any effect upon 
iim. Without waiting for a reply he seized 
the reins, leaped into the carriage, and drove 
ff, begging me, when [ had done with the 
rse, to let my servant take him to the sta- 
thither indeed he went, as soon as I had 
recovered from the effects of this astounding 
piece of assurance 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia's 
the Colonel addressed me in a very 
quiet, and indeed in almost a friendly tone 
‘Faith now, my dear fellow,” said he, “ this 
won't do at all; as only one of us can marry 
this girl, we must not both of us go on loving 
her at this rate: so we'll meet to-morrow morn- 
ing on Lansdown, and decide which it shall be. 
Just name your friend, and I'll desire my cou- 


ould ac 


was 80 


} 
bie 


house, 


| 
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sin Bob, who always attends me on these occa- 
ns, to call and arrange the affair.”—All the 
warmth of my affection for Julia thawed at 
I could live for her, but I could 
so I protested that had I known 
his pretensions to the lady I should never have 
and should thenceforward 
think no more of her. This, he said, was so 


these word 
not die tor her ; 


advances, 








| prodigion ome, that he should be hap- 
| py t me more particularly acquainted 
with me; and we parted with an engagement 


| that I should dine with him the next day, hav- 
he said, six elegant sisters whom he was 

| desirous of introducing me to. I went, and 
| Was most graciously received by the whole fa- 
mily, particularly by Miss O’Shane, the eldest 
daughter, a short thick girl, with flaxen hair 
| (now, like Lord Byron, “I hate a dumpy wo- 


ing 


man,” and flaxen hair is my abomination), 
| white cheeks, and no eyebrows. Next this 
j 


lady I was seated at dinner: in the evening we 
went to the rooms, and with this lady it was 
my fate to dance. The next morning the Co- 
lonel called on me, and took me with him to 
inquire after the ladies: they were about to go 
lon a shopping expedition, and Miss O’Shane 
was handed over to my protection. In short, 
by the extremely clever conduct of Mrs. 
O' Shane, Colone]l O’Shane, and Miss O’Shane, 
the fashionable circles of the fashionable city 
of Bath speedily resounded with the intended 
marriage of this accomplished young lady and 
Mr. Tyrrel Tremlington 
Things had gone on in this way for a few 
weeks, when one morning meeting the Colo- 
nel in the Crescent, he took me by the arm, 
ind turning into the gravel walk, “Faith, 
Tremlington,” said he, “really now I don’t 
think you use me well in this affair with my 
sister: here’s all the world acquainted with 
your attachment to Martha (I always detested 
the name of Martha) except her own brother, 
and your particular friend. Now if this con- 
cealment arose from any doubt of my consent, 
my dear fellow, put that out of your head, for I 
know the man with whom I would 
sooner trust the girl’s happiness than yourself. 
Upon my soul, now, I’m and she is, 


do not 


n earnest 


I must say, the best creature in the world— 
just suited to you—full of soul and sentiment 
a woman of sou! and sentiment was always 
my abhorrence) ust now. to be sure, a shade 
‘ f mel incholy hangs about her in consequence 
of Sir Thomas Litson's conduct—perhaps you 
have not heard of it—faith he was a great 
scoundrel. It was at Brighton last summer 
he had been paying her attentions at all times 
and every where—as kind and aff nate as 
your own, my dear fellow—and every body 


said the day was fixed, as they do now respect- 


ing you, you know He had made, too, consi- 
derable advances in her affections—not far 
as you have, however, ihat I must ac w- 
ledge. Well, I spoke to him one morning, just 


as I am now speaking to you, and he had the 
impudence to tell me that he had nothing to do 
with the talk of the t and that he had no 
intention of encumbering himself with a wife 
You may guess the rest, my good f we 
met the next morning on the downs, and I set 
tled his business completely I never made a 
cleaner shot in my life—the surgeon told me 


wn, 


llow 
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afterwards that it went through the centre of 





Madame du Hausset. 


the pericardium. It struck first just here, 
said the Colonel tapping the fourth button of | 
the left lappel of my coat, and the blow gentle 
as it was. w ld e prostrated me, had it not 
been tor the su porting arm of the Colonel 
“ But « ne, | see you are agitated,’ « ntinued 
he aril the er 1% get over the declara 
t the py r s, you know—the sooner 
I stop 2m I thought that I also 
c ul t | was t prepared to en 
cu \ I th w ite for a moment | 
< eres ild not be better t 
be shot at e than to be married to Miss 
O'Shans mut the thought of the pistol-bullet 
through the cent of the pericardium ca 
AcToOss my mina with ts creas 1 circum 
stantiality, and i suffered myself to t ‘ 
the Col } where we tound tl 
lady, s ry a nelancholy Here t ( 
lone n settled the busines i c 
Bister of m nalterable attachinet entre a 
her b sister's | to have compassion on 
the feelings of his friend; and when t girl 
hid he fac in one hand, and held out the 


other, he placed the latter in mine with a most 

und declared it to be 
fe. He then led me aside 
and entreated me not to hurry the wedding 
he hoped I could wait three 


wee well | could not, if my ardour was 
so great, he iust insist. for his sister’s sake, 
that its d not take place for a fortnight 


He then turned to his sister, and begged her 
my happiness, she would not 


} 


dhe had named 


i the per 
O'Shane reply to this affectionate 

most pa 
, ' , 


vowed she valued my happiness 


e turned up her eyes 





too highly to permit her to refuse me any 


thing 

Thus I went home an engaged man, and an 
nounced iny fate, with tears and trembling, to 
my mother: the good lady scolded—tor she 
could scold, and | had not outgrown the ter 
rors of her voice; but arguments and anger 
were both throv tway upon me—the dreaded 


bullet through the pericardium rendered me 
ind careless of the other My 


dea the one 


wedding morning arrived witha speed fearfully 





my sensations of dread at its ap- 





proach On! that wretched morning! to com- 
ple ts catalogue of miseries, it had been fixed 
on for the union of the Colonel with my Julia 
A re mpany was assembled at breakfast, 
but of the occurrences or conve ition, either 
t r during t! erem | have no recol- 
lection a sensation ol ilter despair over 


whelmed me, and | have an indistinct remem 
brance of a vague desire to escape when the 
rreat door of the abbey-church was closed 
with a violence that sent its echoes along the 


vaulted es nd 


ears the sentence of misery to which | wa 


eemed to thunder in my 


doomed 
Since my marriage [ have constantly resided 
and find myself the uni 
njury and contempt. My 
but I dare not prosec 
offenders, lest I should suffer for it by an 
attack upon my person. J am perpetually pes- 


at ny mansion house 
versal object of 


ne is destroyed 





| 





tered with anonymous letters, threatening me 
with violence if | do not adopt the courses 
pointed out by the writers. lam in the com 
peace but do not dare to act 


lest the culprits I might be imstrumenta!l in 


mission of the 


punishing should afterwards find means of v 


geance In fact. | lead a useless muserabl 
f verned by my wile, robbed by her re 
tiv ui laughed at by my servants; and 
some Kind friend would but procure against me 
aowrit de ynatico inguirendo, | should 1 
nly take it as an act of kindness, but we 
most readily give evidence of ny own insanit 
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Carpixat Bersis, during the time that 
was minister privy to the secret spring 
on which the state machine was hung, 1s dé 


King about his room, and siniling 


to himself at the blunders that posterity wou 
I 





make as to the real nature and causes of t 
event n which he had been concerned 

of wv h they would read in the grave pa 
of the historian The Memoirs of Mas 

du Hausset pr st ly ne of those book 
which m e history look excessively to 
They render | what a I » 1s id t 
to his valet, unherou But inasmuch as de 
sion is always evil, they are valuable, and 


would be better for the world if neither hist 
ries nor heroes were made up for the public ey« 
During a considerable part of the reign of Louis 
15th, a reign pregnant with all the events of 
the revolution, the chief mistress of the king 
was the prime munister of the state He: 
apartment was the cabinet of the government 
und her lady's maid had other secrets to cor 

municate than those of false hair, teeth, or 
complexion It is well known that Madame 
de Pompadour reigned absolutely in France 


therefore, wh 


or many years iny work 


discloses her character, motives, and talen 
is a valuable historical document Such is 
this little volume At the present mome 
however, we are not disposed to view it in s 
grave a light. Madame du Hausset has at 
forded us a good deal of amusement, and w 
propose just now to do no more than to 
ten 
‘ ‘ 


ing, almost at random, a few of the character 





» communicate a part of it by extra 





istic passages from its miscellaneous contents 
which are a jumble of curious anecdotes 


kings, courts, courtiers, and their wives and 
mistresses 

M.de Marigni, the brother of Madame de 
Pompadour, happened to be a very worthy 
man, and exceedingly unlike the brothers 


kings I tresses in general His sister neve 
succeeded in persuading him to thrust hims¢ 
mito any very consider ible honour or power.” 


After the promoti 
made a marquis, under the title of Marquis de 
Vandieres. This proved a most unlucky name 





n of his sister, he was 
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She wanted him to marry a woman of the first 
rank, to accept a dukedom, become minister 
&c.; to none of these projects did he give in, 

t remained a bachelor, enjoyed a place which 

couraged his love of, and enabled hin effec- 
vally to patronize, the fine arts, and, in short 
urvived his sister, and became heir to her im- 
One day a friend called upon 
Taking 


weaith 


ens 


him, and found him burning papers 


» a large packet which he was going to 
row into the fire, ‘his,’ said he, * is the 
irnal of my sister's waiting woman: she was 
very ¢€ timable woman ‘imais tout cela est 
1 rabachage au feu At that moment he 
yped, and added “ Don't you think | ama 
ttle like the irate and the barber burning 
) n Quixote romances ‘| bey lor mercy 
this,’ cried his friend, “ 1 am fond of anec 
rte und I shall be sure to find some here 
1 will interest ime fake it, then,” 
d M. d Marigni, and gave it him This 
nd was MM. Senac de Meilhan, who subse- 
itly put the MS. into the hands of Mr 
rauturd, a Scotc! rentleman, well known 
rhis love and patronage of literature, who 
ded in Paris for thirty years, and who used 
say that a man inay make his fortune any 
re, but he can only enjoy it in Paris 
This gentieman published seve ral works in 
th French language ind among others in 
“Ul? the Melan Histovre et de Latera- 
which included this journal of Madame 
Hlausset OF i 1uthenticity, therefore, 
1Dbt ca v entertaimed, and no person 
in it without being convinced of its per- 
t P 1 genuineness 
rhe t rn is, however, improperly 
p ( f 10 order of time or incident 


more correctly entitied to the 


t tion r reminiscences, being 
Y yosed partly trom notes and partly from 
emory. It seems, that, stimulated by some 
friend desirous of possessing anecdotes of | 
the Court nd 10 pointed out to Madame 
1 Hausset the « ng Souvenirs de Ma 
we Cayiu is an ¢ xample she set to 
york upon her design while a part of the 
drama was passing Thus she mixes up the 
event of the day with the produce of her m¢ 
mory. The original is consequently totally 
without arrangement, written in the most 


irtiess style 


apelt 


and is moreover ¢ xcessively ill- 
Madame Hausset 
man, but orthography does not appear to go 
by rank either in France or England 

Madame de Pompadour, it ts well known, 
was ol Her father 
butcher Poisson; her mother appears 
favourite of a wealthy far- 
Normand. This gentleman 
vestowed muc h expen e and great pains upon 
procuring for the daughter of his friend Ma- 
dame Poisson a brilliant education. The ac- 
complishments thus acquired, joined to a large 
share of natural beauty, rendered her, in the 
language of her mother, “a morsel for a king,” 
and in the opinion of a mother of the ancien 
this was the highest possible praise. 


du was a gentiewo- 


a plebeian family was a 
named 
to have the 


mer-general, M 
' 


been 


regime, 





for the courtiers turned it into Marquis d@’avant- 
It was soon changed to Marigni. He 
was Inspector of Buildings, &c 


hier 
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This morse! was, however, snatched in the 
first instance by M. Normand d’Etioles, the 
nephew of M. Normand the farmer-general, 
who married Mademoiselle Poisson with the 
consent of his uncle. Madame de Etioles was 
now raised to a sphere where she had the most 
favourable opportunities ol exhibiting and en- 
Her 


resort of the wits 


joying her talents and accomplishments 
house became the brilliant 
and the fashionables of Paris 


long content with being the queen of her hus 


she was not 


band’s society The duchess de Chateauroux 
had lately died; and the place of royal mis 
tress was at that time vacant 





d'Etioles threw herself in the 
regards of his majesty, and succeeded in « ip 
him. An 
diately made, and she took the place of the 
late duchess as publicly and as formally as if 
| she had been succeeding to the mmimistry. Her 

name was changed; she took the title of mar 
| Pompadour, and her apartments 
in the palace at Versailles. M. d Etioles was 
| the only person who was discontented on the 


way or the 


tivating arrangement was unmie- 


chioness de 


occasion, and he complained so loudly and an 
grily, that his wife was constrained to advise 
hum to travel.” 

Madame Pompadour never thoroughly got 
the better of the lowness of her birth With 
a great part of the Court it was an offence 
which could not be forgiven, though any other 
might readily enough. The 
that though the instalment of 


may be said t 


consequence of 
this was, the 


| marchioness have been tormal 
and public, yet she never took her 


that open and authoritative manner i 





a worman of rank would have 
self intitled 


apartments and those of the 


considered her- 
The communication between her 
monarch were pri- 
Madame 
Pomp dour, although she accompanied him, un 


vate, and when he visited his army, 


like the duchess of (¢ shateauroux, went in an un- 
Her apartments were, 


acknowledged character 
| however, the head quarters of administration, 


and the half privacy of her life, and the awk 
| ward atte upts at concealment made by the 
crowds of courtiers who flocked about her, 
| give much piquancy to the incidents of her 
memoir Adjoining the marchioness’s prin 


cipal apartment was a little closet separated 
enly by curtains from the rest of the room 
Here Madame du Hausset was entitled to sit, 
end thence listened to us and 
witnessed many of the scenes described in this 
volume 
with justice, a perfectly harmless, good sort of 
body, and her stories are written in that cha- 
racter with the utmost nalveté and simplicity. 
Madame Pompadour used to say to her, in @ 
style doubtless intended to be complime ntary, 
“The king and I have such implicit confi 


the conversatx 





She seems to have been considere > 





* It was during this tour, we suppose, that 
a country gentleman who tearnt, at a public 
dinner, that a distinguished person who sat at 
the upper end of the table, and whom all were 
delighted to honour, was the husband of the 
celebrated marchioness de Pompadour, “ M. le 
Marquis de Pompadour,” cried the country 
gentleman, to the dismay of the whole com 
pany, “I have the honeur te drink your 
| health 
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‘ F we r OK upon y I 8 Ca 
rador. an » on talking a if you were not 
er A nothe imstance wh ters 
nsiderable interest on these « rs, and 
roved a grea antage te ! riter, 18 


} > tt Ni ri it our, ai 
ced ( ! ment Mada 
Hau t bee 

, { greatest W he 

i not 
‘ t | xplar T 
. hy amu 
ay ‘ , ff nh apo 
i +} charming | 
fn 7 The ft t extract w 
" h ipo f i ni 
t the whole party,—the 
iment f Fra e du 
; 
] ven to a ) y her int 


’ nd yon alt Quesnay and 7 


e Ma ume | spoke with contempt 
f vas very tond of money At 
t t nd said I had a cu- 


{ was in the country 


t ‘ ( lhadal re house 

catt i it number 

‘ nad e t S t ale but | I 
red « a fe I ind K 

t how t t t fountain at fift 

ea lé ais ‘ ters ot wi iv a 

e me j mt un r st nge p ple 

An en Dp a betore me und said t 

ir distres here, I will give you 

a little t the powder of prelinprnprn ; 

t r f ttle of thi m you, will 

oe ul pay you il orts of 

ties | took the powder and thanked 

— A 1, ‘how I should like to have 

ne powder of npr I wish I had 

1 chest fu We uid the doctor. ‘that 

ch you have » wreat 

a contempt ix e who, of all the men whe 

rer the greatest attentions 

Or dl Why d he, ‘it 

Me tel, who comes four or five 

f I \\ ‘ f enpoy so much 

( sie B ( coffers ar ful 

t ) rot j ? Every thing 

n tence 1id he, taking a handful of louis 

rom OC Ke nt ed in these little 

piece f metal meh will nvey you com- 

diously trom one 1 of the world to the 

t! All men obey those who possess this 

‘ r. and eagerly tender them their ser 

‘ lo despise mone y, 1s to despise hap- 

t f , libert in short, enjoyments olf every 

kind A cordon bleu passed under the win- 

dow That nobleman,’ said I, ‘is much more 


delighted with h cordon bleu than he would 
be with ten the 
When | ask the king for a pension,’ replied 
Quesnay, ‘1 say to him, ‘ Give me the means 
f having a better dinner, a warmer coat, a 
carriage to shelter me from the weather, and 
to transport me from place to place without 
fatigue.’ But the man who asks him for that 
tine blue ribbon, would say, if he had the cou- 
rage and the honesty to speak as he feels, ‘I 
i vain, and it will give me great satisfaction 


isand of your pieces of metal 


to see the people look at me, as | pass. W 
in eye of stupid admiration, and make way f 


ine | wish, when | enter a room, to prod 





n effect, and to excite the attention of t) 
, ay, perhaps, langh at me when | 
! ish to be calle 1 Monseigneur by 1 
muitituade s not ali ti mere empty air 
In scarcely any country will } ribbon be 
he slightest use to 1: itw give him 1 
r My piece ott tal will give met 
) f sting t f nate every whe 
i V the mnipote ! prelinp 
, \t ist ra heard a bur 
I riiter f th 1 yr room, wh 
was only ) ted by a do from the one 
were he door opened, and in came tl 
king, Madame de Pompadour, and M. de G 
taut Lov t powder of preta npr 
the ku Doct in ¥ ré e ar 
‘ t It happene that when the |} r 
turn from his \ va trt with 
fancy to listen to é ition Madar 
de Pompadour w extren ito th 
to d the king went out laughing, and talk 
ing with great ¢ ration of the wader 
went away, and so did the docts { im 
diately sat down to commit this con sat 
to wr lw ilterw te iat 
Quesnay was very learned in certain matt 
ry t hnance 1 that f | re 
( te. But Le know very w 
hat 1 What I « know for certair 
that he v very cleve very way al wit 
nd a very a ysician 
] } F to tre l tly ‘ ts i the ‘ . 
of Madame di li ssets i nal, and 
with advantage In spite f his ition, he 
could not conceal his indignation when he use 
to see the postmaste yeneral carry every S 
day to the king the extracts from the letter 


which he had broken open in the course « 
monarchs Sabbat 








he postmaster-general carried the extr 


il K He was seen ce 


to the king on Sundays 
errand as openly ast 
Doctor Quesnay, often, in my pr 


sence, flew in sych a rage about that inf 


ing on th novi 


ministers 


minister, as he called him, that he foam 
the mouth 
hangman as with the postmaster-general 
the doctor. It must be acknowledged that t 
was astonishing language to be uttered in tl 
apartments ol the king's 
on for twenty years without being talked 

It was probity speaking with earnestness 
said M. de Marigny, “ and not a mere burst o! 
spite or malignity 

In another part of the volume, we find hit 
again, in connexion with his friend Mirabeau 
the celebrated father of a more celebrated s 

“], one day, found Quesnay in great distres 
‘‘ Mirabeau,”’ said he, “is sent to Vincenne 
for his work on taxation. The Farmers Gen 
ral have denounced him, and procured his ar 
rest; his wife is going to throw herself at the 
feet of Madame de Pompadour to-day.” A few 
minutes afterwards, I went into Madame’s 
apartment, to assist at her toilet, and the doc- 
tor came in. Madame said to him, “ You must 
be much concerned at the disgrace of your 
friend Mirabeau. I am sorry for it too, for! 


‘[ would as soon dine with 


mistress vet it we 
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his brother Quesnay replied, “I am 
ry far from believing him to be actuated by 
| 


Ke 


i intentions, Madame ; he loves the king and 


e people. "—* Yes said she his Jit des 


lummes did him great honour.” This moment 
e Lieutenant of Police entered, and Madame 
d to him, “ Have you seen M. de Mirabeau's 
ik -—* Yes, Madame; but it was not | who 
nounced it What do you think of it? 

I think he might have said almost all it 
niams with impunity, if he nad been more 
rcumspect as to the inner there are, 
ong other objection passages, this, which 
curs at the beginning Four Majesty ha: 


out twenty millions of subjects ; u ts only by 
eans of money that you can obtain their ser- 
no money.’—* What, 
said Madame. “It 
they are the first lines in the book, and 
confess that they imprudent; but, in 
uding the work it is clear, that he laments 
at patriotism ts extinct in the hearts of his 
llew-citizens, and that he desires to rekindle 
The king entered: we went out, and | 
rote down on Quesnay’s table what I had just 
ard. I then returned to finish dressing Ma- 
ume de Pompadour: she said to me, “ The 
ing is extremely angry with Mirabeau; but I 
ried to soften him : 
Police 


s, and there is no is 
sre really that, doctor 


true 


are 


and so did the Lieutenant 
This will increase Quesnay’s fears 
you know what he said to me to-day? The 
ig had been talking to him in my room, and 
e doctor appeared timid and agitated. After 
ie king was gone, I said to him, “* You always 
em so embarrassed in the king’s presence, 
ud yet he is so good-natured Madame, 
i he, “I left my native village at the age of 
rty, and I have very little experience of the 
rid, nor can I accustom myself to its usages 
thout great difficulty. When I 
om with the king, I say to myself, 
un who can order my head to be cut off; and 
—‘ But do not the 
ng’s justice and kindness set you at ease ? 
—* That is very true in reasoning,” said he; 
ut the sentiment is more prompt, and in- 


am im a 


“his is a 


iat idea embarrasses me 








jires me with fear before I have time to say 

myself all that is calculated to allay it . 
On the whole the king appears to idvantage 
the very near view of him her 
rtainly as a king—but as a private indivi- 
ial Though his temper! and his tastes were 
tloomy, he was good-natured and tolerant, as- 
imed no airs, disliked ceremony, and was al 
ays glad to sink into the easy and familiar 
rivate gentleman. His love of women, and 
1¢ expenses in which it involved him, are the 
tavest charges to be made against him. These 
spenses and the character of his debauchery, 
ave been, however, it appears from Madame 
1 Hausset’s description of the Parc aux cerfs 
auch exaggerated. And if a people will have 
ttheir head an absolute king who must live 
a splendour for the honour of the nation, and 
vho is disqualified, both by education and posi- 
on, from employing himself usefully, or who 
us all the means in the world of occupying 
umself mischievously, what can they expect ° 
Louis 15th appears to have been of an apathe- 
ie turn; it required strong emotion to excite 
um, and when not excited he was the creature 
of habit. In the absence of any other pursuit, 


> gained not 








he was a mighty hunter, and having but that 


and one other passion, he indulged them both 
to a flagrant degree. Of his craving for strong 
excitement of a gloomy kind, many instances 
are given by Madame du Hausset; we select 
the following one. Death is usually banished 
from the presence of princes, except when he 








comes on their own errand The king, how 
ever, seemed fond of scenting out the traces of 
his footsteps like a blood-hound 

“ The king W y melancholy, ar 
liked every thing which recalled the idea of 
death, in spite of the strongest fears of it. Of 


this, the following is an instanee 


Madame de 
Pompadour was on } 


when 
one of the kine’s grooms wu her 
p, and told him, that the king's 
Knowing 
her to be at no great distance, his majesty had 
sent him forward to beg her to wait 
He soon overtook us, and seated himself in Ma 
dame de Pompadour’s carriage, in which were, 
I think, Madame de Chateau-Rénaud, and Ma 
dame de Mirepoix. The lords in attendance 
plac ed themselves in some other « 


way to Crecy, 
ade a sign to 
coachman to s 


carriage had broken down, and that 





tor hin 


arriages. | 





was behind, in a chaise, with Gourbillon, Ma 
dame de Pompadour's valet de chambre We 
were surprised in a short time by the king 





Those which fo 
The king called a 
You see that little 
, it must certainly 


stopping his carriage owed, 





of course stopped also 


groom, and said to him, 


there are cro 


eminence 





be a burying ground; go and see whether there 
are any graves newly dug The groom gal 
loped up to it, returned, and said to the king, 
“There are three quite freshly made Ma 


dame de Pompadour, as she told me. turned 
away her head with horror; and the little Mare 


chale gaily said, ‘ Ti ndecad cnough te 
make one mouth water Madame de Pom 
padour spoke of it when | was undressing her 





in the evening. *“* What a strange pleasure 
said she, ** to endeavour to fill one’s mind with 
images which one ought to endeavour to ba 
nish, especially when urrounded by so 
many sources of happiness But that is the 
king's way: he loves to talk about death. He 
said, some days ago, to M. de Fontanieu, who 
was seized with a bleeding at the nose at the 
levee, ‘ Take care of yourself; at your age it 
is a forerunner of apoplexy The poor mar 
went home frightened, and absolutely ill 


+ ?* 


On occasion of Damien's att mpt 
nate him, the king be 
well. He objected to the ¢ 
the barbarity and servility of his 
flicted on the wretched his 
trial his majesty never uttered harsh 


expression against him, but when he wished to 


» ASsassl 
ved on the whole very 
uel tortures whic h 
ministers in 
maniac during 


, 
i single 


mention him, always described him as ce Mon 
roulait me tuer At the time when 


Sieur qu 
the nature of th received was 
not sufficiently known, or its 
trifling character was concealed from him, the 
priests and courtiers, enemies of Mad. de Pom- 
padour, took advantage of the we ikness of the 
moment, and persuaded him to send an order 
for the dismissal of his mistress. The mar- 
chioness was advised not to attend to it, and as 
soon as his majesty recovered, he resumed his 
former habits of intimacy with her: the conse- 
quences of this little passage between the 


wound he had 


at least, whilst 
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king and his mistress are very instructive, and 
show us how far the good of the pe ple enter 
into the calculation of absolute monarch It 
should be premised that Mons. Machault, the 
keeper t the eal Liman ot an energetic and 
powertul iracter, had been protected im hi 
p y Mad. de Pompadour, and that Mon 
d Are ! ve and ute tatesman 
p niste was her declared 
ene 
Che ve rweare { the tte pt nt 
king c ports of tur ind with th 
gr test tr Theu ries wer neara ul 
ae i€ A Madame “i P mpadour 8 


apartinent Vi s were collectec nd 


feared the tate f Madame de Chéteaurouy 








Her tnends came every minute, t rive 

inteilige e Her room was, at all times Ke 
1 church: every body seemed to claim a right 
t ro in ane i viie he che Some can 
t er pret I mathising, to rv r 
‘ tenant in manner she did nothin 
t weep faint away Doctor Quesnay 
r r left nor did | M. de St. Florentu 
f er severai times »did the ¢ mp 

‘ rene nd M. Rouille: but M. de M 

did not come The dachess of Bran« 

came very frequently. The Abbé de Ber 
n ett ex ept to go to inguire tor tl 
| I e tea ( € nh eve whenever ‘ 


WW i I nad ne the ¢ vy the 
eve ee what v , ’ n at 
the ti return. that the 
ke vith the king. I sent 
h t ir t k on lea 
u H e fF ba half 
* t T} { e seals 
‘ . } 
\\V t 7 | ! 
> / ’ 


er equerry 
im her orcers, t« 
yrepared at her hots u 

to get ready to vo and to 
ian not to be out ol 
She then shut herself up, to confer with the 
Be s, who left 


was then 


her, to go to the 

except to 
the ladies with w n she was particularly in 
timate. M. de Soubise, M. de Gontaut, the mi 
Several ladies, in the 
greatest distress, came to talk to me in my 
pared the conduct of M. de 
of M. de Richelieu, at 


shut 


nisters, and some others 


they cor 


Machault with that 


room 








Madame du Hausset. 


Madame had related to them cir 
the honour of the duk 


Metz 


stances extreme ly to 


und, by contrast, the severest satire on t 
keeper of the s« 3 He thinks, or prete! 
to think 1 she that the priests wi 


clamorous for my ¢ ssal; but Quesnay, ar 
1 the physicians, declare, that there is not t 
rhtest danger Madame having sent 


9 iW hale de Mire poirx col 
in Wh le she was at cried 


the door. she 





What ar ye trunks, Madame y 
people tell me you are going Alas! my 
Iriend, such is ur masters desire, s 
Machault tells And what does he a 
Vist said the Ma That | should 
without de Dur this conversation 
was undres r Madame ho wished to | 
her ease on her chaise-longue Your keep 
of the seals wants t ret the power into 
own nh $s, and betrays you; he, who quits ft 
held, loses it I went out M. de Souh 
entered, t 1 the Abbé, and M. de Marig 
The tter, who was very kind to me, « 

tor r La ir afterw s. I wasal 

she | rema said he but, hush '—s 
ike an ap rance of going, in order 1 
to t her ene t it work It is the litt 


Viar ha \ revailed upon her to stay 


eeper (so she called M. de Machault) wi 


lor it Quesnay came in, and, having hea 
v vas said, with his monkey airs, began t 
f i fable of a fox, who, being at dir 
t ther beasts, persuaded one of them t! 
his enemies were seeking him, in order th 
ret ssession of his share in his 
did not see Madame again t Il ve 
it her going to bed She was more ¢ 


Thines improved. from day to day. and de Ma 


t laithiess friend, was dismisset | 
hb r returned tft Vad re de Pompad ur 


sua I learnt »y M. de Marigny, that 





Al had bee e day, with M. d’Arge 
to ends to persuade him to live on ff 
\) Er é ind t t re had be 
\ eive He is the more a 
t i rccount of Machault’s « 
1 i leaves the field clear for | 
experience, and more talent 
the w therefore, be disp 
« death The next day, M 
n rdered her chaise, I was c1 
to know where she was going, tor she went 
it ttle except to church ind to the h ' 
iinisters | was told that she wa 
t M. d’Arge n. She returned in 
h it farthest, and seemed very much out 
spirits. She leaned on the chimney-piece 
her ey¢ xed on the border of 1t M. de Ber 
I ‘ ered ited for her, to take off 
x and She had her hands in he 
muti Ch tood looking at her for some 
ite it last, he said You look like a 
sheep in a reflecting mood She awoke from 


reverie, and, throwing her muff on the 


y chair, replied, “ It isa we If who makes the 
p reflect I went out: the king entered 


ind I heard Madame de Pompa 

The Abbe came into my room, 
wring some Hoffman's drops 
r himself mixed the draught with sugar, 


sobbing 


old me t 


| the Kin 


and presented it to her in the kindest manner 
She smiled, and kissed the kings 


| possible 
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l very 





hands. Ilefttheroom. Two days after, very 
early in the morning, [ heard of M. d’Argen- 
son's exile. It was her doing, and was, indeed, 
the strongest proof of her influence that could 
be given. The king was much attached to 
M. d'Argenson, and the war, then carrying on 
both by sea and land, rendered the dismissal of 


two such ministers extremely imprudent. This 
was the universa] opinion at the time.’—pp 
e7-91 


That the king, however, was not entirely 


unaware of the dangerous position in which 
his dynasty was placed bv the turbulent pro- 
ceedings of his own reign, and those of the 


egency, is very evident from some such pas 
sages as the following 
“One day king 


heated. I withdrew to my 


very much 


where I 


the came 


in 


post lis- 
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tened. ‘ What is the matter?’ said Madame de 
Pompadour. ‘The long robes and the clergy, 
replied he, ‘are always at drawn daggers, they 
distract me by their quarrels. But I detest 
the long robes the most. My clergy, on the 
whole, is attached and faithful to me; the 
thers want to keep me in a state of tutelage 
Firmness, said Madame de Pompadour ; 
the only thing that can subdue them Ro 
bert Saint Vincent is an incendiary, whom | 
wish | could banish, but that uld make a 
terrible tumult. On the other hand, the arch 
bishop is an iron-hearted fellow, who tries to 


pu k qu irrels 
parliament upon whom I can rely 
to be very violent. but 


Happily, there are some in the 
and who af- 


tect ean be softened 


upon occasion It costs me a few abbeys, and 
1 few secret pensions, to accomplish this 
There is a certain V——— who serves me 
very well, while he appears to be furious on 


the other side..—‘ I can tell you some news of 
said Madame de Po ‘He 
wrote to me yesterday, prete nding that he is 
related to me, and begging for an interview 

— Well,’ said the king, ‘ let 
him; and if he behaves well, we shall have a 
pretext for him M 
Gontaut came in, and seeing that they were 
talking seriously, said nothing. The king 
walked about in an agitated manner, and sud 
denly exclaimed, ‘ The regent was very wrong 
in restoring to them the right of remonstrat- 
ing: they will ruin the state.—‘ Ah, Sire, 
suid M. de Gontaut, ‘it is too strong to be 
shaken by a set of petty justices.'—‘ You don't 
know what they do, what they think 
They are an assembly of republicans : how- 
ever, here is enough of the subject. Things 
will last as they are as long asf shall. Talk 
about this on Sunday, Madame, with M. Ber- 
tier.’ Madame d’Amblimont and Madame 
@Esparbés came in. ‘Ah! here come my kit- 
tens,’ said Madame de Pompadour ; ‘ all that we 
are about is Greek to them; but their gaiety 
restores my tranquillity, and enables me to at- 
tend again to serious affairs. You, Sire, have 
the chase to divert you—they answer the same 
purpose to me.'—The king then began to talk 
about his morning sport, and Lansmatte. It 
was necessary to let the king go on upon 
these subjects, and even, sometimes, to hear 
the same story three or four times over, if new 
persons came into the room. Madame de Pom- 
padour never betrayed the least ennui. She 


Vor. IX.—No. 49. 


him, Sire mpadour 





him come.—See 


giving something 


nor 


de | 
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| even sometimes persuaded him to begin his 


story anew 
And again 
“ The king was often annoyed by the parlia- 
ments, and said a very rernarkable thing concern- 
ing them, which M. de Gontaut repeated to Dr 
Quesnay in my presence. ‘ Yesterday,’ said he, 
the king walked up and down the room with 
an anxious air. Madame de Pompadour asked 
him if he was uneasy about his health, as he 
had been, for some time, rather unwell. *‘ No,’ 
replied he; ‘but | am greatly annoyed by all 
these remonstrances.—‘ What can come of 
them,’ said she, ‘that need seriously disquiet 
your majesty? Are you not master of the par- 
liaments, as well as of all the rest of the king- 
— That is true,’ said the king; ‘ but, if 
it had not been for these counsellors and presi- 
I should never have been stabbed by 
that gentleman’ (he always called Damien so). 
Ah! eried Madame de Pompadour.— 
Read the trial,’ said he; ‘ it was the language 
of those gentlemen he names which turned his 
Sut,’ said Madame, ‘I have often 
thought, that if the archbishop* could be sent 
to Rome——— ‘ Find any body who will ac- 
complish that business, and I will give him 
whatever he pleases.’ Quesnay said, the king 
in all he had uttered. The archbi- 
shop was exiled shortly after, and the king was 
seriously afflicted at being driven to take such 
‘What a pity,’ he often said, ‘ that so 
llent a man should be so obstinate. — And 
said some body, one day. ‘ Hold 
replied the king, somewhat 


—pp 36-38. 


dom 
dents 


Sire, 


bead 


was right 


a ste p 
exce 
so shallow, 
your tongue, 
sternly 

We have seen that M. d'Argenson and the 
mistress were bitter enemies. This is a spe- 
cimen of the way in which they carried on 
the war, in which the minister was finally 
worsted 

“ The Countess d’Estrades, who owed every 
thing to Madame de Pompadour, was inces- 
santly intriguing against her. She was clever 
enough to destroy all proofs of her maneuvree, 
but she could not so easily prevent suspicion 
Her intimate connexion with M. d’Argenson 
gave offence to Madame, and, for some time, 
she was more reserved with her. She, after- 
wards, did a thing which justly irritated the 
king and Madame. The king, who wrote a 
great deal, had written to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, a long letter concerning an assembly of 
the Chambers of Parliament, and had enclosed 
a letter of M. Berriér. Madame was ill, and 
laid these letters ona little table by her bed- 
side. M.de Gontaut came in, and gossipped 
about trifles, as usual. Madame d’Amblimont 
also came, and staid but very little time. Just 
as I was going to resume a book which I had 
been reading to Madame, the Countess d'Es- 
trades entered, placed herself near Madame's 
bed, and talked to her for some time. As soon 
as she was gone, Madaine called me, asked 
what was o'clock, and said, ‘Order my door to 
be shut, the king will soon be here.’ I gave 
the order, and returned ; and Madame told me 
to give her the king’s letter, which was on the 
table with some other papers. I gave her the 
papers, and told her there was nothing else 





- * M. de Beaumont 


F 
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She was very uneasy at not finding the letter, 
anu, after enu iting the persons who had 

in t room, she said it cannot be the 

t 1 s, nor Gontaut, who has taken 
this let It can only be the Countess d'Es 
trad that is too bad The king came 
and xt f ingry, as Madame told me 
T i s, he sent Madame d'Es- 
t ‘ There vas no doubt that 
sh t er the Kings handwriting 
h Voant nea leT ‘ irTios ty This 
( rreat pain to M. d'Argenson, 
W t her, as Madame d Pompa 
d 3s love of intrigue. This re 
d tred of Madam« ind she at 
‘ i favouring the publication of a 
! n 1s us represented as a worn- 
‘ r d to the vile occupation of 
P ts t pit ner vers ap 
p = er $ superintend 
ant tt rar r which is 8 to 
r } i f pour 3 ea 
Mad de I ) eed, try t i 
r ‘ gs iknesses nut she 
m i tl iit as of that sera 
{ i the v t lowe r ca y ever 
T t t ” ind often iy or 
W they ma the ceived s e jew 
t nsand poun The Pare-aux 
ce i s if Bs hiv r six 
m OU-72 

| t¢ irag the king's low 
am i ifoune 
r \I | rin time 
up the i the 1 n to hi y 
at " t perso = re . upon 
his \ f t. and up " issistance 
wh ‘ ad to 1int 
r rt The . 


riet ' w fears 
éclats i. The 
litle M | ON y said to 
me, * | se that the ig loves 
he s J p a down itil 
he t nto whom he couid 
talk int i business as does to you 
l j t s ie t rh on 
t t be very to tine 
" gu e master 3 t called 
I irs and his habits, thus rivet 
he ‘ ower The following curious story 
w } the t ! r system ; 
Mac Ve ed m one day, into her clo- 
get ‘ the KIN vas Walking up and down 
in a very sé is mood ‘You must,’ said she, 
pass s e da in a house in the avenue of 
St. Cloud, whither | shall send you. You will 
thers nd a young lady about to he in The 
bk uid nothing, and | was mute from asto- 
ni vent You wil! be mistress of the hous« 
a de, like one of the fabulous goddesses, 
il ichement Your presence is neces- 
sa that every thing may pass se- 
‘ a ¢ to the king s wish You 
W ent at the baptism, and name the 
fat rer The kin began to laugh 
ar | father is a very honest man 
M ed ved y every one. and 
ud those who know him.’ Madame 


en took, from a little 


Madame du Hausset. 


und drew from it an aigrette of diamonds, at 


the same time saying to the king, ‘I have my 
reasons for it not being handsomer.’'— It is 
but too much so,’ said the king; how nd 
you are;’ and he then embraced Madame, 
who wept with emotion, and, putting her hand 
upon the king’s heart, said, ‘ This is what | 
wish to secure The king's eyes then filled 
with tears, and I also began weeping, without 
knowing why Afterwards, the king said, 


Guimard will call upon you every day, to as 


sist you with his advice, and at the critical 
moment you will send for him. You will say 
that you expect the sponsors, and a moment 
after you will pretend to have re¢ eived a let 
ter, stating, that they cannot come You will, 
of cours ffect to be very much embarrassed ; 
ind Guimard will then say, that there is no 
thing for it, but to take the first comers You 
will then appoint as godfather and godmother 
some beggar, or chairman, and the servant 
rirl of the house, and to whom you will give 
but twelve franes, in order not to attract at- 
tention \ louis,’ added Madame, ‘to ob- 


viate any thing singular, on the other hand. — 
economical, under 


It is you who make me 
certain circumstances, said the king. ‘ De 
you remember the hackney-coachman? I want- 


ed to give him a louis, and the Duke d’Ayen 
said, You will be known; so that I gave hima 
He was going to tell the w hole story 
g to him to 


obeyed, not without considerable re- 


crown 
Madame 


which he 


made a sign be silent, 


luctance 
Guimard, continued the king, 
you the names of the father and mother 
t the ceremony, and 
It is but fair that you also 


‘will tell 
he 
will be present a make 


the usual preset nts 





should receive yours ;’ and, as he said this, he 
gave me fifty louis, with that gracious air that 
he could so well assume upon certain occa 
sions, an which no person in the Kingdom 
had but h elf I kissed his hand and wept 

You will take care of the accouchée, will you 
not She is a “i creature who has not in 
vented gunp r | confide her entirely 
to your dire mit chancellor will tell you 
the rest rid. t x to Madame, and then 

litted the ’ Well, what think you of 
the part I a playing asked Madame ‘It 
is that of a erior woman, and an excellent 


friend,’ I replied ‘It is his heart that I wish 


to secure, id sie and all those young girls 
who have no education will not run away with 
it from me I should not be equally confident 


were | to see some fine woman belonging to 
the court, or the city, attempt his conquest 

I asked Madame, if the young lady knew 
that the king was the father of her child? ‘I 
ink she d ‘but, as he 


does,’ replied she ; 
red fond of her, there is some reason to 


Lippe 


fear that those about her might be too ready to 


tell her; otherwise,’ said she, shrugging her 
shoulders, ‘she, and all the others, are told, 


that he is a Polish nobleman, a relation of the 
queen, who has apartments in the castle 
This story was contrived on account of the 
cordon b which the king has not always 
tune ause to do that, he must 
change his coat, and in order to account for 
his having a lodging in the castle so near the 


eu, 


to lay aside, bec 


cupboard, a smaJl box, | king. There were two little rooms by the side 
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of the chapel, whither the king retired from his 
apartment, without being seen by any body but 
a sentinel, who had his orders, and who did not 
know who passed through those rooms. The 
king sometimes went to the Parc-aux-cerfs, or 
received those young ladies in the apartments 
I have mentioned.”—p. 47, 50 

To such measures was the unhappy mis- 
tress reduced to secure what she termed the 
heart of her lover, which, being explained, 
meant his permission to retain the elevated 
from which she ruled the affairs of his 
mighty kingdom; an office for which she was 
wholly unqualified, whether by nature or edu- 
cation Sire appears to have been beautiful, 
and had not her foolish mother inflamed her 
vanity and ambition, might have been amiable, 
and her tastes frivo- 


post 


but her mind was feeble, 
lous. It is true that her occupation was affairs 
of state, but she meddled in them entirely in 
the spirit with which a child sets up, pulls 
down, and pulls to pieces his playthings. The 


I 
spring of every measure, however important, 


was the personal vanity of the mistress, and in 


the most reckless and abandoned manner the 


gravest and most important steps were taken; 


wars declared, peace patched up, generals and 
ministers displaced or appointed, just as the 
favourite happened to be flattered, soothed, or 
piqued. Such, at least, was the secret history 
of the period during which Madame Pompa- 
dour presided until the time when the Duc de 
Choiseul assumed the reins. He had the art 
of flattering her into his own measures, and, 
partly by the superiority of his own character, 
and partly by his superior dexterity, succeeded 
in corroborating his own projects by her appro- 
bation. She herself, poor woman, passed a life 


of painful struggle and anxiety, which ruined 


her health, and at length destroyed her, before 
her royal master had transferred, if not his af- 
fections, at least his confidence, elsewhere 

This volume, though small, abounds in cha- 
racteristi 
pleasure in reproducing, if our space had per- 
mitted. We have already, exceeded our li- 
mits, and can only add, that the value of this 
work, and the chief reason why we have no- 
ticed it is, that in a very amusing way, with 
perfect simplicity and fidelity, it exposes all 
the machinery of an absolute monarchy; and, 
if people will not determine to be blind, must 
show them, that, under such a government, 
they are in a worse state than the very sheep 
in the pen of the butcher. As this exposure 
is made through the medium of anecdote, ex- 
ample, and bon-mot, it is to be hoped that it 
may meet the eyes of many who would turn 
from a grave treatise 

We may add in conclusion, that these me- 
moirs have the advantage of a translation, 
which appears to be exceedingly correct, and is 
undoubtedly very spirited and agreeable to read. 

We mention this circumstance the more 
pointedly, that we have had frequent occasion 
to animadvert upon the culpable pe mee 
and incompetency of the translators o almost 
every foreign publication that has come before 
us, since we commenced our critical career, 
and are especially glad te record this one ex- 
ception, or it may be, this symptom of amend- 
ment 


touches which we should have had | 





From La Belle Assemblée 
THE BRIDAL 


BY MRS. C. B. WILSON 


Tnry stand within the sacred fane—around 
The bridal group ts the young 
SRIDE 
Casts her meek dove-like eyes upon the ground 
With Woman's tenderness seeking to hide 


gathered ; 


The struggling sighs that heave her gentle 
breast, 
Where Hope and Fear by turns become a 


trembling guest! 


Look to her neart! What thoughts are pass- 


ing th 
That cast a pensive shadow o'er her brow? 
Thoughts in which Love's bright dream can 
claim no share 
Yet thoughts which Love himself must still 
allow, 
Rush o’er her soul ;—and leave that trace of 
care 


Which throws its shade awhile o'er features 


heavenly fair 


Perchance the thoughts of Home ?—that home 


which no 
She leaves to grace another ;—happy years 
Of peaceful, calm endearment ;—as the vow 
Her secarce-heard voice has uttered, wake 


those tears 

That, bursting through concealment, or con- 
trol, 

Down her fast-fading cheeks their pearly cur- 
rents roll 


Perchance—a Faruer’s dying look of love 
Yet hovers o'er her ;—or a Mother's voice, 
Whose centle accents sanction and approve 
The object of her young heart's early choice, 
Dwells in her ear ; but who shall dare reveal 
All the fond, tender thoughts that through her 


bosom steal ’ 


Yourn! if her gentle heart and eyes o’erflow, 
From thoughts like these, it argues future 
bliss ; 
And coming years of peace and love shall show 
Th’ unfathomed depth of Woman's tender- 
ness! 
Years, which from thee their future hue must 
take, 
As tuy Love's ebb or flow, shall bright or 
gloomy make! 


Chide uot these signs of sorrow—for they tell 
No tale of coldness, or distrust to THEE— 
But feelings of the heart, that only dwell 
Where Truth and Love have made their 
sanctuary 
Chide not these mournful smiles—these gentle 
tears, 
Like April’s dewy showers, through which the 
sun appears. 


And now the rite is o’er;—the white-robed 
train, 
’Mid joyous peals that float upon the air, 
Depart the sacred tem le ;—ne'er again 
On such an errand shall that Twat repair 
Unto its holy walls—till Ove shall be 
The Bridegroom or the Bride of cold Morta 
lity! 
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The fate of One ia sealed for aye on earth 
It may be Botn! Thrice happy they who 
prove a ’ 
The depth of faith that in the soul has birth, 
And the true heart, that knows no 
Love! 
That on ovr altar kindles all its fire 
And when that altar falls, the hallowed blaze 
expires 


From the Quarterly Rer 


_ 


Sir Months in the West Indies London 


Tet pp. 382 
9 The West India Question practica ly con 
sidered. London I=6. pp. 121 


Amone many good consequences which we 


ventured to anticipate from the recent ap 
pointment of two bishop f the esta shed 
church to sees in the West Indian islands me 


and not the least important was, that the per 
! | experience of these distur guished pers ne 
would \ 
channel to the press of this country nd be 





ere iong find its way hrough re 


cepted as furnishing data of unquestionable 
truth whereon the public mind might proceed 


to form an opinion as to the rea! state of things 
in those colonies, and thence on the practical 
wisdom of the var measures now ll ita 


tion with regard to the condition of their la 
bour! The asperity wit 
the writers of the African Institution and their 
associates have too long pleaded a cause pr 





hb whicl 
rwhoicn 


IS 





| 
population 


fessing to be one of benevolen ind nothing 
but benevolence, has not only offended the 


good taste of the great majority of English 


readers, but induced very serious doubts touch 
ing the value of the statements as to matters of 
fact embodied in their multifarious composi 


' 
tions. On the other hand, the gross and vulgar 
abuse of men holding a high place in the 


neral estimation of society, indulg: n by the 
far greater number of those who, however cot 
stituted, have been figuring as the champion 


1 
of the planters and colonial legislatures, has 





creat t least as ntiful a measure both of 
isgust and dist t public mind—the 
mind of the grave nd ultimately, inall cases 
the more nfluentia urt of the publi has 


been paintu 
I 


ol a cause In regard to which one thing at least 
has en undeniabie, 1 ely, th both irties 
have argued as if they were in the wron 

T rave unportance of the question itself 
—a question immediately bearing upon so many 


great interests, and involving in its possible de 


cisions some of the very highest interests of the 
indeed, 


even for a moment be forgotten 


could scarcely 
But it is not 
less true than unfortunate, that when personal 


‘ 


empire itself;—this, 


eelings are once fairly mixed up with a great 
public question, no matter how important, the 
strong tendency of human nature is to rest 
upon its too exciting accompaniments, to the 
‘ irative neglect at least of its essential me 
rits. Even the most candid observer could 
me stages of this controversy, 
avoid being touched in some measure by these 
unhappy influences; nor is there much cause 


searcely, in 


for wonder, if, after such had subsided, there 
succeeded in many quarters a certain degree of 
languor and apathy as to the subject-matter it- 


self of many unhandsoinely conducted dis 


putations. It was high time, in every point of 
view, that impartial witnesses should inter- 
vene; and whether we considered the perso 


of the men, or the 
under ch they were about to 
ie West Indies. we certainly look to the 


us more likely thar 


ai taients and dispositions 
! mstance 
uge of the new bishops 


any event that had occurred in our time to be 


f these expectations may be 
seen in the little volume we have named at the 
head of our paper It is the work of a young 
n ot the Bis! p of Sar- 


gentleman, a near relati 


I ho, his health requiring an excursion 











acdos 

to some warmer climate, embraced the oppor 
tunity of a mpanying his kinsman to his new 
diocese, in the « upacity. as we believe, of se 
ret We have no intention to insinuate 
that Dr. Coleri ge ever saw a singie line ol 
the book n the contrary, it is sufficiently 
manifest, that the juvenile author has follow 
ed fancies mm the style of its composi 
tion with all possible treedom But here is 
t ecord of what a gentleman, who travelled 


mn uni diate attendance on the new bishop's 


person, saw and heard in the course of his lord 
lp st visitation of his diocese Here, 
ulso, is the re d of the opinions which this 
formed after six months so spent, 


ind in such society. in regard to the great ques 
tions now in agitation concerning these colo 
ni¢ It appears to us, we fairly admit, under 
ill the circumstance quite impossible not to 
consider the book before us as entitled to very 
yn; nor is this impression at 





yy the singular contrast which 
it is impossible not to perceive, between the 

ne in which the mere narrative parts of it 
ire written, and that of the « hapters where 
sober reasoning and discussion form the prin- 


The scr - f the bishop's arrival at Barba 


thus given ind the passage is a fair 
specimen of the author's method of description 
r t her day broke beheld 


y like an infant, and 


uN 
intenanced like the sky on a June morning 
the warrior pendants, the merchant signals, 
gleaming boats, the dark sailors 
the silver strand, and the 
ng shrouding avenues of immortal palms 
greenly fringing the blue ocean—a beautiful 

} f, but thrice beautiful to the weary 


} 


mariner, who deeply feels that land was made 


e gracetul 


the circling town 


cene initsel 





our author proceeds, “ when 
the first Protestant bishop arrived in the bay, 

i a spectacle which | shall 
not easily The ships of war were 
dressed, and their yards manned, and salutes 
fired; this was pretty and common; but such 
a sight as the Carenage presented very few 
have ever witnessed. On the quay, on the 
e, on boats, on posts, on house-tops, through 
wherever a human foot 
could stand, was one appalling mass of black 
As the barge passed slowly along, the 
emotions of the multitude were absolutely tre- 


and the landing wa 


forget 


mol 


doors and windows 


faces 
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mendous; they threw up their arms and waved 
their handkerchiefs, they danced, and jumped, 
and rolled on the ground, they sung, and 
screamed, shouted, and roared, till the 
whole surface of the place seemed to be one 
huge grin of delight. Then they broke out 
nto a thousand wild exclamations of joy and 
uttered with such 


and 


passionate congratulations 


rehemence that, new as it was then to me, it 


de me tremble ; till I was somewhat restored 


1 chorus of negro girls— de bissop is come 
He is coming to marry us! 
to marry us 


bissop is come 
ming to marry us 
ill p.44. 
Leaving Barbados for the present, we ac 
mpany the bishop and his party on a visit 
uich they shortly after this paid to Trinidad 
the 


subsisting 


—coming 


In this settlement they found two of 
Missions still 


ud contemplated with much interest the | 


wrigl 
nal Spanish I/ndian 
vely 
thes¢ the 
riginal population to the surrounding ne- 


contrast presented by fragments of 


Their complexions,” says our tourist do 


t differ s their 
s In the first, life 
s tremulous with trritab 
not be silent; they 
es Every passion 
their 
their mirth clamorous and excessive, 
the 
in ardent ani- 


»much as minds and disposi 


in the last 
ity The 
talk in spite of them 
with 


stagnates 


negros 


icts upon them 


trange intensity anger 1s sudden and 
rious, 
heir curiosity audacious, and their love 


sheer demand for gratification of 
ual desire. Yet, by their nature, they are 
good-humoured in the highest and | 
know nothing more delightful than to be met 
ya group of negro girls, and be saluted with 
their kind ‘ How dye, massa ’ 
their sparkling eyes, 
eeth. It is said, that even the slaves despise 
the Indians, and I think it very provable; they 
ure decidedly inferior as intelligent beings. In- 
eed, their history and existen 
subject for speculation. The flexibility 
per of the rest of mankind 
most part denied to them; they wither 
transportation; they die under labour; they 
will never willingly or generally amalgamate 
with the races of Europe or Africa; if left to 
themselves with ample means of subsistence 


degree 


now a ye massa 


and bunches of white 


rin a dee P 
1 tem 
or the 
under 


has pee 


they decrease in numbers every year; i com 

pelled to any kind of improvement, they reluc- 
tantly acquiesce, and relapse with certaity the 
moment the external « ompulsion ceases. They 
shrink before the approach of other natiens as 
it were by instinct; they are now not krown 
in vast countries of which they were once the 
only inhabitants; and it sheuld almost seem 
that they have been destined by a mysternus 
Providence to people a third part of the glove, 
till, in the appointed time, the New World 
should be laid open to the Old, and the cease- 
ess and irresistible stream of population from 


the east should reach them and insensibly 
sweep them from off the face of the earth.” — 
pp. 54-s6 


In this neighbonrhood a large assemblage of 
the coloured population took place as soon as 
the bishop's advent was known among them 
Our author sketches this scene again in his 
liveliest manner 

“At nine the next morning Mr. Mitchell's 


house was surrounded by a noisy multitude of 
men, women, and children. Some came to be 
baptized, some to gossip, and some to be mar- 
ried. Many of the latter brought in their arms 
smiling arguments that the prayers of the 
church for fecundity would be supertiuous 
They all entered the house with perfect non 
chalance, roamed about in every part of it, 


and laughed and gabbled in as unrestrained a 


manner as they would have done in their own 
huts. Mrs. Mitchell's parlour, where | had 
slept, was constituted baptistery and altar. A 
white cloth was spread on the table, and o large 
glass vase, filled with pure water, was placed 


in the middle After 
hour’s arduous exertions on the part of the go- 


about a quarter of an 


vernor and commandant, these light-hearted 
creatures were reduced to as low a degree of 


their natures would adn The 
bishop then read the first part of the service, 
the whole party kneeling on the floor; but 
when the rite of aspersi m came to be perform- 
ed, there had like rom the 
mothers jockeying for the honour of first 
The two chaplains 
and never did I 


noise as 


to have been a riot 
bap- 
‘ism at the bishop's hand 
they streamed 


hear such incessant squalling and screaming as 


ministered till 


arose from the regenerated ininnies. | 
think seventy were baptized registered, 
which was the most laborious part of all. We 


had some difficulty in collecting them for the 


pict 


and 


conclusion of the service. but upon the whole, 


the 
and displayed every appearance of u 


adult negroes behaved exceedingly well, 
" 


ifeigned 
devotion 
‘ And then came About a dozen 


Hymen 





couples were agreed, but seven or eight more 
were influenced by the sweet contagion, and 
struck up a marriage on the spot, as we see 

ne at the ends of old comedies. One woman 
| remember, turned sulky, and would not come 
to the scratch, but Chesapeak, her lover, was 
not to be so done ‘ Now vou savey, Mol,’ said 
he, ‘me no tand your shim shams; me come to 
be married, and me ? be married; you come 
beg me when [| got another still Mol coquet 
ted it; Chesapeak t t, staid five minutes 
and, as la it Christian man, brought in a 
much prett ler his arm, and was mar- 
ried to her forthwith I suppose Chesapeak 
had his reputation. I have known cases in 


where something of this manly sort 
would have had a very salutary ef- 
1 grand difficulty arose from there 
being no rings; those in the women’s ears be- 
ing too large by half. Hereupon I took + 
gold hoop which my good father bought for 
me from a wandering Jew; this I proffered for 
the service of the sable bridegrooms, and it 
noosed thirteen couples. I gave away most of 
the brides; one of them, a pretty French girl, 
of the Romish faith, behaved very ill; she gig 
gled so much that the clergyman threatened to 
desist from the ceremony, and her mate, a quiet 
and devout Protestant, was very angry with 
her When she was kneeling, after the bless 
ing, I heard her say to her husband, 


England 
of conduct 
fect Now 


dit-on 


Jean! hooka drole manicre de sa marier! he 
he! he!’ ['ll warrant she leads her spouse a 
decent life of it pp. SO-93 


The party make a little excursion along the 
coast of Trinidad im a steam-boat, and are a 
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companied by Sir Ralph Woodford, governor 
of that colony, who tells them a story too good 
to be omitted 

“Sir Ralph told us that when this steamer 
was first started, he anda large party, as a 
mode of patronizing the undertaking, took a 
trip of pleasure in her through some of the 
Bocas into the main ocean. Almost every one 
got sick outside, and as they returned through 
the Boca Grande, there was no one on deck but 
the man at the helm and himself. When they 
were in the middle of the passage, a small pri 


vateer, such as commonly infested the gulf 
during the troubles in Colombia, was seen 
making all sail for the shore of Trinidad. Her 
course seemed unaccountable, but what was 
their surprise, when they observed that on 


nearing the coast the privateer never tacked, 


and finally that she ran herself directly on 
shore. her crew at the same time leap ng out 
over the bows and sides of the vessel, and 
scampering off, as if they were mad, some up 
the mountains and others into the thickets 
This was so strange a sight. that Sir Ralph 


Woodford ordered the helmsman to steer for the 
privateer, that he might discover the cause of 
it When they came close, the vessel appear 


ed deserted; Sir Ralph went on board of her 


and after searching various parts without find- 
ing any one, he at length opened a little sick 
cabin and saw a man lying on a mat evident 

with some broken limb 
fort to put himself in a posture of supplication ; 


The man made an et 


he was pale as ashes, his teeth chattered and 
his hair stood on end. ‘ Miserac 
cordia! Ave Maria'’ faltered forth the Colom 
bian. Sir Ralph asked the man what was the 
cause of the strange conduct of the crew! ‘im 


rdia misera 


seracordia 
se; Ss 
“* B] 
ria 
“It was ac 
could be brought back to his senses 
gave this account of the matter: 


was the only reply 
said the governor 


Ave Ma 


ibies quien soy 
O Senor! Miseracordia 
answered the smuggler 
onsiderable time before the fellow 
when he 


that they 


saw a vessel apparently following them, with | 


only two persons on board, and steering, with 
out a single sail, directly in the teeth of the 
wind, current, and tide; 


Against the breeze, against the tide 
She steadied with upright kee] 


That they knew no ship could move in such a 
course by human means; that they heard a 
deep roaring noise and saw an unusual agita 
tion of the water, which their fears magnified 
finally that they concluded it to be a superna 
tural appearance ; accordingly drove their owr 


vessel ashore in an agony of terror and escapec | 


as they could ;—that he himself was not able 
to move, and that, when he heard Sir Ralph’s 
footsteps, he verily and indeed believed that 
he was fallen into the hands of the Evil Spirit 


—p. 77 
“Having visited Trinidad, St. Lucia, and St 
Vincent's, the bishop returns to Barbados, 


where, after some weeks leisurely observation, 
our author gives us the following as his view 
of the slave population of this the oldest of our 
Caribbean colonies. 

“ People will differ in their estimates of the 
degree of comfort enjoyed by the adult slaves, 





the West Indies. 


but Mr. Buxton himself could not doubt the 
happiness of the children. In the changeable 
| climate of Britain, where infants must be 
| wrapped up in frocks and mantles and caps 


and shoes, we have no notion of the vigorous 











yrecocity of life which is so common im the 

West Indies; there the punchy little India 

Bacchus stands up like a man in twely 
| months, and, instead of the unmindful va 
} cancy of our babies, stares at you with t 
| good impudent assurance which Rattael pute 

into the eyes of his child They dance toge 

ther in rings amidst their fathers and mot 

who may be working tn the farim-court 

throw trash at eacn other, as Eton boys 

chesnuts r snow-balis ne naked ur 

ran full butt be nd me, t ist his cur | 

through m egs, and | ed up in 

with irresistibls vert ence l ’ 

should have ii ed the indre 

pushed me into the por whit i 

doing. Jerryjor , i particular a 

must needs i ip t 

my cl ist Shakil 

every il of em a 

such a piece I! tyra s i 

strovead my \ vly 

sat r cou t i sw I ) 

n Tih ie d his M s Ss 

Ve in Vir J 3 si t ihe 1 

is ‘ tal s it i s rg pen 

with the floor vered th wooden trays 

in each t L nas uot ig There i 

ire. ft 1@ at bor t ivy. up to elg 

em hs ige i { : Dia 

au ip ) respe wie suc 1 pig > 

sé bit mew ig ind ¢ " g phe v 

nerable r se sit piacidly the dale iu 
| adininisters pap to the you ’ ‘ t 
| they em to squall trom hun tia s 
| childre ind turkies in the same way 

ing the Victim on its back in their lap nser 
} ing a lump of the food in the mouth, and the 
} seeing it well down with the thumb and t 
| finger he negro women will do this to ex 
cess, and there tis no convincing them of tl! 
| evil consequences, though it is notorious that 
| this inordinate repletion is a common cause 


death amongst the young in the colonies 


=) 


‘In Barbados. the slaves have no provisi 


grousds properly so cal ed these 
and they 
the mst of the plantation 


gardens of their own, which they may culti 


form a part 
of the estate labour upon them as of 
But they have all 


| vate as they please, and a dressed meal is al- 


| wars provided for them in the middle of the 
| day, which is exclusive of their daily allow 
ance from the store of their master I hat 
they have time to cultivate their patches 


land is clear from the fact that they aways 


cre cultivated ; either yams, Indian corn in- 
tains, or even canes, are to be seen growing 
round every hut. The hut is a cottage thatch 
ed with palm-branches, and divided into tw 
rooms; one is the chamber of the parents the 
other the common hall, with a tabie, chuirs, 


and a broad bench with back to it tor the 

dren to on Some huts 
larger and smarter than this. Jack something 
or other, the driver on the Society's estate, 
has two large four-post beds, looking-g! isses, 
and framed pictures. Jack is a good-natured 


sleep at night re 
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fellow, offered me some wine, and hath begot- 
ten twelve children or more.’—pp 135—137 
The following passage occurs in another 





hapter, but may be advantageously consider- 
din connexion with the above 

“[ am told that Mr. Buxton, a good man, 
it, unfortunately, for his own true fame and 


e interests of all parties concerned, very im- | 


erfectly informed of the actual state of things 
the West Indies, has said, in substance, that 


wished the affairs of the planters were even | 
re embarrassed than they are, because, if 
sugar or other staple were not worth the grow- | 


ng, the slaves would necessarily have less 
work, and so live a trifle more comfortably 
Now this seems to me a simple speech: a very 


small quantity of political or even domestic 
onomy might have taught a man of so much 
better. Without crossing the Atlantic 
Jeean, in Freemason’s Hall itself, (and it is 
it easy to remove oneself farther from light 


sense 


fevery description,) a person might have rea- | 


sned, that if the planters, being, as they « 
written down in the Reports of the African 
nstitution, a cruel and selfish race of men, 
iid no longer feed themselves, their wives 
d their children in the manner they were 
nt, they would be little likely to take much 
rouble about feeding their despised slaves at 
If the slaves were rendered useless, they 
would not and could not be maintained at the 
xpense of their masters; and if they were 
t so maintained, the slaves would of course 
aintain themselves by open violence. Now 
any one wishes this last to be the case, I will 
e bold enough to say that he wishes in reality 
jot on!y the entire destruction of the colonies 
but also the demoli- 
on of every imaginable chance of ultimately 





is sources of commerce, 


nverting the slaves into good citizens and 
nlightened men 

But if Mr. Buxton 

act of devotion to the cause o 


asa great and heroic 
J 


humanity, would 


go across this ocean stream and see what he is |} 


# often talking about, (and upon my word I 
the planters would receive him with 
ild then know, as a fact about 


wie VE 
ivility he we 
which there could be no dispute, that the con- 
tion of a slave in the West Indies bears in 
ts comparative comforts or sufferings a pretty 
exact relation to the inde pendence or indigence 
f his master 
$ certainly the case in England, and really I 
annot understand why any body should sup- 
pose it to be different in the colonies. This is 
i point unconnected with the grand question 
if slavery in the abstract; there are many evils 
nm that state more pernicious than short com- 
mons, but this is a topic which is infinitely ha- 
mngued upon and usually makes the deepest 
Mpression 

“That there are degrees in slavery is true ; 
he different education and more different tem- 
pers of the masters will operate in various 
ways upon the condition of the slaves, and be- 
tween the highest and the lowest stage there 
will be often a greater space than between 
freedom and some states of slavery itself. 
The well-dressed lady's maid or gentleman's 
butler and groom seem scarcely beneath the 
tame classes of people in England; they re- 
ceive no wages indeed, and cannot leave their 


This in its appropriate degree 
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service; but it must be reeollected that they 
enjoy under their master's protection almost 
every thing which they could buy with money, 
and that their country 1s 80 small, and society 
so uniform in it, that the wish to see the un- 
known world and to try other services, which 
would render such a restriction tormenting in 
England or France, can affect their content- 
ment in a very slight degree. The other ex- 
treme of servitude comprises the slaves be- 
longing to the petty land-proprietors, and the 
white and coloured tradesmen, mechanics and 
keepers of hotels in the towns. The servi ser- 
vorum, the slaves of slaves occur so rarely as 
not to be worth taking into the account, ex- 
cept for the purpose of instancing a curious 
right of slavery, and of reprobating its allow- 
I am far from meaning to condemn all 
these classes of masters by wholesale ; it often 
happens, I am told, that they are even too in- 
dulgent, and admit their slaves to a familiarity 
which can do no good to either party; but I 
am bound to say that the only cases of cruelty, 
which | either met with or heard of in the West 
Indies, were one and all perpetrated by per- 
sons of this description. As the owners live 
worse, the slaves must of necessity live worse 


ance 


also; as their owners are less enlightened, less 
affected by public opinion, nay, oftentimes as 
barbarous or even more so than themselves, 
they, the slaves, must of course profit less 
under the instruction, and be more completely 
at the mercy of the passions of such masters. 
“ These are the two extremes; the average 
condition is that of the labourers in the field 
upon respectable estates. These constitute 
seven or eight-tenths of the whole slave popu- 
lation. In point of ease and shade their life 
is much inferior to that of the planter’s do- 
mestic; in food, care in sickness, instruction 
and regular protection, they are incomparably 
better off than the wretched thralls of the low 
inhabitants of the towns.”—pp. 236—241 
These reflections appear to us to be 
viously just as they are calmly expressed 
In the course of another excursion the bishop 
visits Martinique, Dominica, Montserrat, Ne- 
vis, Antigua, Anguilla, Barbuda, and St. Kitt’s 
The aspect of this last island (the namesake 
of Columbus) seems in a particular manner to 
captivate our young traveller's fancy—and we 
hope there are not many of our readers who will 
not sympathise both with the feelings which 
its scenery excites, and the reflections into 
which these naturally and gracefully lead him. 
‘There is a spot on the side of a hill, the 
name of which | forget, in returning from St. 
Mary Cayonne, from which the vale of Bassa- 
terre may be viewed with the greatest advan- 
tage. I think there is no place on earth which 
can surpass the richness and cultivated beauty 
of this lovely scene. Nothing can be better 
disposed for completing the effect than the 
plantations are; the tall and moving wind- 
mills, the houses of the proprietors, the palm- 
thatched cottages of the negros embosomed 
in plantains, present the appearance, as indeed 
they are the substance, of so many country 
villages in England. On one side is Basse- 
terre with the ships, on the other, the ocean 
to windward, the mountains behind, in front 
the broken and peninsulas termination of the 
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island to the south, the salt lakes beaming be- 
tween the ope nings otf the rocks, and Nevis 
towering majestically over all 

I agree with Don Christoval; this island 
does deserve to bear the name of as great a 
man as ever the old world had reason to be 
proud of. If he considered it so beautiful ere 
the hand of human industry had levelled the 
thickets and cast into the soil, what 





seed 
would the 
when with all its natural charms undiminished, 
it is breathing 

tented and even happy population, and smiling 


is I verily believe, with a con- 
throughout its valleys with the green harvests 
, That there 
particulars which an European philanthropist 


of the torrid zone are divers 


would wish to see reformed or removed ait 


gether 
that a majority of the planters are 
humanity 


is certainly true; but it is also true 
gentlemen 
of understanding and and prove by 


their acts. private and public, and their conver 








sation, that they are sincerely willing to pro- 
mote the tr welfare of every class in their 
co ty by all the means within their 
powe! he governor, / know, and the legis 
lature. / thn ure both actuated by principles 
of real liberality towards the coloured part of 
the populati n an act has been p mptly and 
unanimously passed to invest the bishop with 
full powers nd lam conrinced that there is 
‘no amendmen w chang no pra cal mes 
sure of any sort, which wuld Df 8% vested by 
him. which could not be carries f mmecdiate 
effect to the tmost of their political or prevate 
powe pp 221—225 

After the angry polemical pamphlets in 
which almost exclusively we have been accus 
tomed of late years to hear such subjects a 
lu it it must have been pleasing to meet 
wit iny writer whose tone of mposition 
had been ius ¢ n and temperate but we 
suspect that 1 the lea charm of the vo 
lume before us n the ease with which lit 
tle sketche ft external nature and living man- 
ners are every where uxed up among the au- 
thor's observations and reflexions concerning 


the topics in From the wearisome 


one-tinted 


question 
generalities of contending partizans 
we turn with a feeling alike new and delight 
ful to pages in which we recognise something 
like the actual aspect of the 
been used to- 
gay— f evil and 
the bounty of nature and provi 
seems to take care 


world we have 
i mixture of the grave and the 
f good—a mixture wherein, 
as elsewhere 
dence 
the whole 
minate We are 


abundantly that, on 
the happier elements shall predo 
persuaded that many excel- 
lent persons have looked at the African So- 
ciety'’s placard of “ the bleeding negro kneel 
ing to Britannia,” until it may cost them a 
little exertion to believe that the English West 
Indian colonies do really abound in scenes as 
full of beauty, repose, and contentment, as this 
vale f Basseterre 

In truth, it is not easy to say whether the 
ignorance or the vanity of our countrymen has 
been the more egregiously played upon by 
those, whose wish to carry a great state ques- 
tion by means of a mere popular clamour, is 
now all but avowed. The name of Liserty 
is, and ever will be, sufficiently dear to every 
Briton; but the grossest tricks have been re- 


iudmiral say of his namesake now, | 


sorted to, in order to persuade the people of 


this country that the Law, under which they 
have the happiness to live, is essentially dis 
tinguished from the legal systems of all other 
countries, by absolute hostility to the existence 
of personal slavery. Some fine verses of Cow 
per, and Curran’s amplification of them, in th 
paragraph about the slave dropping his fetters, 
‘ released, regenerated, and disenthralled,” « 
touching the sacred soil of England, have bee 
quoted and echoed until they are “ familiar as 
household words But nobody has ever taker 
the pains to reflect, that the boast which thes 
passages represt nt as so pec uliarly British. be 
longs quite as truly and as largely to Fran 
to Holland, to Germany, to Italy, to Spain, t 
Portugal—in rt to every civilized country 
in Europe. Personal slavery cannot now exist 
for one moment in any one of these countries 
a whit more than in England herself. It ex 
isted tormeriy in every one of these countries 
-and in England herself quite as extensively 
them. Many of our readers wil 
be somewhat surprised, wher 
they hear that personal slavery did not ceas 
altogetier in this island, until the late Lor 


as in any 


we doubt not, 





Me! then holding the office of Lord Adv 
ute, brought a bill into parliament for altering 
the condition of the colliers and other miners 


ft Scotland.” 

A very curious and certainly a very usefu 
book might be written on th 
History of Personal Slavery; and indeed we 
ure surprised that no considerable atte upt t 
wards such a work should been 
continent of Lurope 


ind ins ictive 


have inade 
either here or on the 


Ihe collect 


ons which we have in our hands in 
Greeks, the Ro 


re rd to the slaves of the 

mans. and the Hebrews, may indeed be consi 
dered by mar us of themselves throwing suf 
ficient light u the general subject: but va 
uable as these works are, we are by no means 
satished with them The history of the R 

man slave is the only one of the three that en 


braces a long space of time subsequent to the 
religion.— And 
should wish to see his 


ntroduction of the Christian 


ious reasons we 





ry compared minutely with that of the 
servile classes of the population, under the va 
rious Gothic governments erected on the ruins 
of the Western empire 

The materials of such a book would present 
sufficient variety—but we venture to say, that 
it could not be written without bringing out 
two leading facts, alike proved and illustrated 
in every particular section of its details: name- 





It is easy to see how these subterrancour 
ntirely separated from the rest of 
and devoted to a species of 
work so perfectly peculiar, should have remain 
ed in the serf state longer than any other class 
of the labouring population. That they did so 
in England as well as in Scotland, may be in- 
ferred from (among other matters) the familiar 
phrases of “ carrying coals,” “a man of an un- 
coalcarrying spirit,” &e. which appear to have 
puzzled the commentators on our ancient dra- 
matists. See the opening scene of Romeo and 
Juliet—or better still, The Malcontent, (1604,) 
“ Great slaves fear better than love—born na 
turally for a eoal-basket 


people, so 


the community 
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ly, frst, that personal slavery has existed for a 
shorter or a longer period in every nation and 
ountry under heaven; and second, that it ne- 
ver ceased to exist in any one of them, other- 
wise than by slow and scarcely perceptible de- 
grees,—in other words, through views of policy 
riginating with the masters, or, at least, vo- 
luntarily acted upon by them as indiriduals 


Nor were these facts, and the conclusions to | 


which they must naturally lead, denied or re- 
ected by the abolitionists until comparative ly 
i very late period of this controversy lf the 
reader will refer to the parliament iry debates 
f 28th February, 1805 find Mr. Wil- 
erforce distinctly saying 

“ He did not wish to avoid that part of the 
subject on which the opponents of the abolition 
welt so much, he meant the eventual emanci- 
vation of the negroes in the West Indies. He 
ad never concealed that his hope was, that 
such might be the ultimate effect of the aboli 
tion of the African importation, but that was a 
period, the distance of which he had never at- 
mpted to calculate, although his opponents 
ad charged him with having it immediately in 


he will 


ew. Had that been his object, or even his | 


hope, he should not deserve the word ‘ Hu- 
wane’ to be added to his views, but a shorter 
me, and that was the word ‘map,’ ought to 


¢ applied to his object. But although he felt 
that the immediate emancipation of the ne- 
groes in the West Indies could not be expected, 
for that before they could be fit to receive free- 
jom, it would be madness to attempt to give it 
to them, yet he owned he looked forward, and 
so, he hoped, did many others, to the time 
when the negroes in the West Indies should 
have the full enjoyment of a free, moral, indus- 
trious, and happy peasantry 

The reader will find Lord Henry Petty and 
Mr. William Smith holding language of the 
very same tenor; and Mr. Fox himself uttering 
these words— 

“] perfectly agree in what has been said, 
that the idea of an Act of Parliament to eman- 
wate the Slaves in the West Indies, witnout 
THE CONSENT AND CONCURRENT FEELING OF ALI 
PARTIES CONCERNED, BOTH IN THIS COUNTRY AND 
IN THAT, would not only be mischievous in its 
onsequences, but totally extravagant in its 
conception, as well as impracticable in its exe- 
cution, and therefore I see no good in discuss- 
ing that point. The abolition of the African 
Slave Trade is what I hope will soon be ac- 
complished; but the emancipation of slaves, or 
the end of slavery in the West Indies, is what 
[ cannot hope to see 

In 1307, Pord Grey, (then Lord Howick,) 
Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wilberforce, again re- 
peated their conviction of the same truths: but 
10t to multiply examples, even so late as 1216, 
Mr Stephen himself, (in his Reasons for a Ge- 
neral Register, p. 8.) defended himself and his 
party, from an imputation which he and all the 
test still continued to hold as injurious, m 
these very distinct terms 

“ They did not aim at an emancipation to be 
effected by insurrection in the West Indies, or 
to be ordained precipitately by positive law ; 
but they by no means denied, and scrupled not 
to avow, that they did look forward to an ex- 
tinction of slavery in the colonies, to be accom 
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plished by the same happy means which for 
merly put an end to it im England; viz. by a 
benign, though insensible revolution in opi- 
by the encouragement of 


nions and manners; : 
particular manumissions, and the progresstve 
melioration of the condition of the slaves, till it 
should alide insensibly into general freedom 
They looked, in short, to an emancipation, of 
which not the slaves, but the masters, should 
be the 


How widely different is the languagé of Mr 


willeng mstruments or authors 
Stephen's last pamphlet of 1525! 

“ Dismiss"—says the late-enlightened ad- 
viser of the nation—“ dismiss the idle hope that 
slavery will ever be abolished, or materially 
alleviated, by the will of the masters, or by the 
laws of West Indian legislators. The worst 
and most destructive branches of this oppres- 
sion (excess of labour, enforced by brutal 
means and insufficiency of sustenance) are as 


| prevalent as ever, and must be so from the ne- 





| mission 


cessary effects of the system, till controlled by 
parliamentary authority 

These expressions sufficiently indicate the 
total change of tone which the ultra-abolition- 
ist party have of late years assumed. Even by 
them, indeed, the great historical facts to which 
their leaders so often bore witness both in par- 
liament and in pamphlets, are not denied: but 
these facts are now, in the altered state of the 
controversy, met by invectives such as we have 
been transcribing, and by broad assertions, that 
the existence of slavery is an absolute violation 
of the precepts of the Bible, and, that its tole- 
ration in any shape by any Christian country, 
constitutesa national six. Upon these grounds 
it is—not that the question is argued in parlia- 
ment, but that the popular clamour on which 
parliament is called to act has been mainly ex- 
cited. That many of those who have ventured 
to make large use of such means in the fur- 
therance of their cause, have acted under the 
influence of profound ignorance we do not 
doubt; but it is difficult for us to believe, that 
the primary movers of the agitation can have 
any such apology under which to shelter their 
proceedings 

These gentlemen can hardly be ignorant 
that personal slavery is mentioned or alluded to 
in almost every page of the Scriptures, and 
that from the first verse of Genesis to the last 
of the Apocalypse, not one text can be pointed 
out in which its existence is reprobated. They 
must know that personal slavery is twice men- 
tioned in the Decalorue—‘ Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy on that day 
thou shalt do no manner of work, thou, nor thy 
MALE-SLAVE, nor thy FEMALE-sLAvVE,” &c 
And again, “ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife, nor his MALE-stave, nor his Fr- 
MALE-sLAvVE,” &c. They cannot be ignorant 
that when the Hebrew people, under the guid- 
ance of Joshua, took possession of the promised 
land, they reduced the whole population which 
they found on the soil to the condition of per- 
sonal slavery. They cannot be ignorant that 
when our Saviour appeared on the earth, 
slaves, agricultural and domestic, surrounded 
him wherever he moved; and that the same 
was the case with his apostles, wherever they 
travelled in the discharge of their divine com 
They cannot be ignorant that, 
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ved that occasionaliy humanity may at a dis 
tan¢ contemplate and project innovations 
which, Upon a Closer investigation, reason and 
licy—and | uty itself—shall pronounce 
» be prema Upon thes and other 
grount innot conceal ir belief that, un 
I i terlerence on the part of the 
ther-country does take place, the civil con 
t t the ive population in the West In 
es W not | ny mear 30 rapidly 
sto meet? 1 object too many 
the In ueé on 1 is our 
n ( t e may as w ro a 
epi nowiledge that we do not 
ev that, ¢ necessity of Immary 
iterference were a ved on th part of g 
r t it eve r inmend such } 
erfteren¢ i shape rt 1 degree, commen 
irate with their notior rhe authors of the 
African Institut m reports in parti ular, we 
re humbly of opin nave been urging, and 
ill continue to urge things not onl impolitic 
ut impossible. If their advice were to be 
penty given and decidedly acted upon, dur ng 
A period of universal peace, we have no sort of 
ubt that n of two consequences must en 


he West Indian colonies would re 


his empire after having pass 











d through all the horrors of a general servile 
war, or they would bec 1 negro states If a 
ir sh 1 arise while the experiment 
w rre the color might he lost to 
nother t ttous they w ad 
f ri ese a alte A d and f ! 
reir best to make ¢t Vv le m 
Should t view e take this ibje ct ap 
ir « i t 1V I i eace they will « 
ad nt to inquire whethe the cond 
n of the ia yur colonies be really such 
the petitioners of the present day have pre 
ed it t he for in proportion to their no 
f the magnitude of the existing evil, will 
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would lead us to believe can as little be con 
tested We call the attention of our re uders 
to the following honest and manly passage in 
ve last and best chapter of “ Six Months in the 


West 

“]T would not sell my birthright for a mess 
f pottage ; yet if my birthright were taken 
from me, I would fain have the pottage left 
So I scorn with an English scorn the creole 
thought that the West Indian slaves are better 
off than the poor peasantry of Britain: the y 
are not better off, nothing like it: an English 
labourer with one shirt is worth, body and soul, 
ten negro slaves, choose them where you wil! 


Indies 
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But it 


e/ 


that the 


ao eat 


is nevertheless a certain truth 
do labour much less, 
have much more ready 


ares im we 


eral 
and drink much more 


} ; 


7 dre: wuch more gaily, and are treated 

with more kindness and attention, when sick, 
. , 

than 1 tenths of all the people of Great Bri 


tain under the condition of tradesmen, farmers 





ind domestic servants It does not enter into 
my head to speak these things as constitut 
ng in equivalent, much less a point of s pe- 
riority, to the jest shape of English freedom, 
but it seems t e that, where English free 
dom is not and tf these may 
amount to a ve 1 tlory substitute for it 

pp. 313 

The ble | t the head of the cok | 
department, in « I ig the re i I ol 
the House of ed to the 


lassified 








the eonter ids the 
tirst relat y tothe improvement of the siaves 
the nd t their final manumussion.” 
Under tl iirst of these heads are cluded the 
proposed alterations as to the sabbath—as to the 
sroperty of the , us to their moral and 
ymestic | ts ind a to admission of siave 
evidence The second « sts of regulations 
proposed to be carried into effect “ regarding 
the manumis 1 of slaves, whether by consent 
{ the masts r Dy praise ent 
Now, Ear yurst and Mr. Canning have 
neurred in ressing their ent satisfac- 
tion in the steps already taken in all the colo- 





nies with regard to the religious instruction of 











the slaves—the zeal and the hristian 
spirit’ with which all the local assemblies have 
come torward to aid and support government 
in the establishment of an adequate and effec 
tive « irch, with pastor i teachers suita 
et the habit nd necessities of the varied 
pepe n th ut thos siands As to 
the regulations concerning slave property, no 
s us opposition to them can be apprehended 
—for this obvious reason, that, de facto, the 
pr yperty i the i nas iVvS Deen he ld 
eres the West Indies—that, in truth, no 

ne instance f tl existir aw of custom as 

to this matter being v i has been produ ed 
in the whole course of t cont versy Nei 
ther do Ww elieve that any stand e nade 
d unit of in relat 1 to ar sl restions 








for the improveme 
tic habit ft the roe for the n ire 
ur < intr ren and they are Ch ans; and, 
reside they are not at te Two 
point nly r 1al t ! evard t which, 
to opinion, s is difficulty is to 
nded—the measure of making slave 
! sible ag ti emen and the 
far more important measure of bestowing on 
the slave a leg y to demand his treedom 
upon the ient ven sum ol 








"1 } V 
As to the , iti 3 that the 
refusal of the majority of the colonial assem- 
blies, to adopt the suggestions of the British 


hrst ol 


parliament, has been and can continue to be 
grounded on nothing but their persuasion, that 
in acceding to them, they should be violating 
a principle which it is their interest and their 
duty to hold sacred. Direct practical evil to 
themselves, from the adoption of the regula- 


tions in question be apprehen by 





cannot 
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the Britieh colonists; for although a hundred 
laws should declare the admissibility of Negro 
no unme- 
whatever 


evidence in all cases, this could have 
diate and influence 
any interests t the Irs, 80 long as they alone re- 
main the magistrates and jurymen of the West 
Indies And this being it comes to 
be matter for deliberate 


tangible upon 


the case 


very consideration 





whether—in regard to the most important of 
the isiand at east—it 18 possible to force 
these reculations yon the colonists, and 
thereby « er any substantial benefit upon the 
without t the same time, entirely 
overturning ial constrrutions, delibe 
t inted ip to this hour acknow- 
! the mother-country. It is proper 


that i ties inherent in this part of the 














( ild be distinctly stated and looked uu 
t! ‘ ) uthor well say - 
I f fa free state are more em 
Dar ems of government than t S€ 
ol ere the monarch ibsolute 
A t I en leave England an 
sett r hemisphere How 
sal] they Not he king alone 
t t K i despot 10t by 
par me ‘ r not represented n 
parlia it; thers t t of the const 
tr t rrant em na their 
h ef nst ind they 
must govern t elve ke the rest of their 
fe I t t the nsent of the com 
mon ex y If th have a charter 
or ch t e governed in 
th e is there room tor the par 
l , t ver part of the empire, in which 
t ) er ut lie, where they them 
t reside, wherein they are neither 
tua rv y re pre ented, to leg inate 
} for ther 
You have » right to tax the people of 
Massa isett 1id Lord Chatham to the Br 
lish p iment Crood The people of Mas 
u etts were taxed tothe amount of a penny 
or tw ent f neomes for stamped 
pape | \ ed to pay this tax and were 
unt nthe House of Lords good Whig 
for so doing 
Between the r isa f the New England- 
ers to pay a tax yosed by the British parlia- 
ment, and t { of the West Indians to 
legislate for their ives the terms of the 
sritish par & 3 percely yne col 
lateral ingredient of difference, and one only 
Relative F é he recusants in both 
case claim the same Britist privileges, show 
the same riginal foundation . ind ple id the 
same expre charter they both insist that 
they have a right to be governed by those only 
ho, according to the provisions of the consti- 
tution, repre t them; that they are not re 
presented act y inthe British parliament, 
because they de te no member to that assem- 
bly ur that they are not represented virtu 
t British parliament, for the best of 
: —that they are actually represented 
‘ ewn 


Lord Chatham, Mr 
Wh s be the 


the old 
when they 


Burke and 


French cros 


claime nicipal power of the British 
yarliament fect the property of the colo- 
rted at the same time its imperial 


right to control the measures of the col: 
in extreme cases As to the metaphysical 
refinements,’ said Lord Chatham, 

to show that the Americans are equ 
and commercial restraints, as 


nies 





ttempt ne 





ally tree 
from obedience 
from 
| sented 


taxation for 
here; I pronounce them futile, frivo 
and groundless ‘The parliament of 
Great Britain, said Mr. Bruke, ‘sits at the 
head of her extensive empire in two capacitic 

one as the local legislature of this island 


revenue, as being unrepré 


lous 


viding for all things at home, immediately 


by no other instrument than the executive 


power the other, and I think her nobler ca 
| pacity, is what | call her imperial character 

in which, as from the throne of heaven, she 
| superintends all t several inferior legis 


ull with 
Vincial 


tures, and I them 
it anni iting any\ As all these pr 


wrdinate to each other 








es are v¢ 
ought all to be ordinate to her It i 
nece iry to coerce the negligent, to restra. 
ne v ent ul t d the weak and deficient 
th er r plenitude of her power 
That s distinction is groundless in theory | 
i doubt fhat it is absolutely necessary mm 
practice I fu admit The conflict betoweer 
the forms of constitution and the necessities of 
orernn fisth cull spring an 
parable characte of r mires i 
must act ? hd Acra ? ul must ft jirm 
f caul ’ at v. fong ufler ng; Set 
ma tha ou res hav ) uded fo ou 
, c in the sustem which now we seck to de 
4 5 Months n the West Indies pp 
Cie t 
8) the her hand. it will be for the West 
{indian proprietors to consider very serousiy 
upon what ground it is that they can (as ra 
tional persons in the present state of affairs 
decline to adopt the repeated suggestions of the 


Rritish parliament, as to any one of the points 
The 
can bring forward is, unquestionably 


only teasible statement they 
‘our pre 
be deteriorated—we cannot comply 
assured of compensation Now 


government and parliament have all along ad 


in question 


pe ty wi 


litted that the property of the colonists can 
und honour, invaded by the 

way whatever, without com 
So that, difficulty being started as 


» of the proposed regulations, the sut 


not he n justice 


metrop in an 


ect-matter of the consequent discussion be 
ny and the mother-country, 
nce resolves itself into the question, whether 


that particular regulation can be carried int 


tween the cole 


effect without substantial injury to the property 
of the colonists? The author of the very abl 
ind luminous pamphlet entitled “the West 

Question practically considered” has 


India 
some observations on this part of the subject 
ntion of the colonists cannot 
be too earnestly called “The point —says 
who evidently understands wha! 
he is writing about, in its minutest details, and 
who treats his subject, in so far as we are able 
to judge, in a spirit of the most perfect impar 
tia lity )— 

The point at which the planter can be en 
titled to prefer a claim for compensation, 1s 
that where regulation of property ends, and 
where compulsory substitution of money fer 


to which the atte 


this writer 








ahou 


wher 


ng f 
to a] 
whk 
rent 
the « 
male 
avail 
DOU 
punis 
slave 
f sls 
ngs 
wr th 
regu! 
comy 
nfan 
ot we 


they 
lowe! 
proct 
comy 
an ar 
Th 
that 
S100 « 
freed 
prais 
abou! 
tom 
a 
doub: 
ever 











abour commences; that is, in other words, 
where a party is forced to part, for a money 
price, with that which he would wish to retain 
It is in vain to talk of the inconvenience aris- 
ng from slaves having a legal right to appeal 


to a protector, to refer to the diminished work | 


which the discontinuance of summary punish- 
nent in the field is calculated to produce, or to 
the consequences of the total abolition of fe- 
male flogging. It is equally in vain to protest 
against the prohibition of compulsory Sunday 
labour, the necessity of keeping a record of 
punishments, the provisions for marriages of 
slaves, the non-separation of families, the right 
if slaves to property, the establishment of sav- 
ngs banks, the introduction of slave evidence 
or the duties of the protector. These are not 
regulations of a nature to establish a claim for 
compensation It may be admitted that, in the 
nfancy of these regulations, some diminution 
if work may take place, which may operate to 
the preju lice of the master; but the analogies 
of domestic legislation furnish innumerable in- 
stances of interference in the way of regulation 
n the limitation of the hours of work, and pre- 
scribing a certain quantity of food for both la- 
bourers and artisans, which were calculated, 
in the first instance, to prejudic e the pecu- 





niary interests of their employers, but which 
had their compensating advantages in the wm- 


yroved condition of the labourers themselves It 


was in the nature of a compuision tothe capital- 
ist to keep his machinery in good order. It is, 
therefore, at the point where regulation of pro- 


perty en fs, and where ¢ ompulsor y substitution 


ypert mmences, that compensation 1s 

to be considered.” —pp. 61, 62 , 
Among the proposed regulations thus dis- 
pose f, the author, however, includes one, in 
regard to which we confess our wish that he 
had spoken separately we mean that as to the 


absolute prohibition of any separation of famil- 
At first sight, nothing 


es by judicial sale 
certainly can appear more proper than that 


the union of an affectionate family should be 
guarded against any risk of being broken 
either through cruelty or caprice. But we 


are constrained in fairness to admit, that there 
s another point of view in which the matter 
may and ought to be looked to. Suppose the 
father of a family dies, and leaves his property 
to be divided equally between six children, and 
the property consists of six § father 
and five youths. Can it be maintained that 
these six co-heirs, being compelled to sell the 
six slaves altogether, to a single purchaser, if 
they do so sell them, and that necessarily at a 
lower aggregate price than could have been 
procured by separate sales—are entitled to no 
The difficulty at least merits 


aves—a 


compensation ‘ 
an answer 
The great, the serious difficulty, however, is 
that which attaches to the proposed manumis- 
sion of slaves invite domino, the price at which 
freedom is to be obtained being struck by ap- 
praisers. Jn Trinidad there was no opposition 
about this matter:—in fact the Spanish cus- 
tom if not the Spanish law,” had always ac- 


* In spite of all that has been said, there are 
doubts, and grave doubts, whether Spanish law 
ever went on that principle—we have looked 
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knowledged the same principle. But very se 
rious remonstrances have appeared from other 
quarters—even from Demerara, which, on the 
whole, has shown not only willingness but ea- 
gerness to adopt the suggestions of parliament ; 
—and which deserves very particular praise for 
having done so, when we consider the insur- 
rections that have lately taken place there, and 
the unjust and most irritating style in which 
the character of her colonists has been attack- 
ed in this country in regard to the business of 
the Missionary Smith—whose knowledge of 
the conspiracy, which he did not reveal, no 
sane man that reads the evidence for himself 
ean possibly doubt. The Demerara remon- 
strance on this head has not yet been officially 
answered—at least no such answer has been 
made public; but an answer, and a very lei- 
surely and well-considered answer it undoubt- 
edly merits The colonists say 

“ [tis fairly calculated that the average num- 
ber of able effective people upon an estate is 
about one-third of the whole gang, the remain- 
ing two-thirds being composed of infants, who 
are a burden to the owner, and of the aged, 
who receive from him support. The parties 
most able to obtain their freedom are among 
the former, a class without whose assistance 
the proprietor would be unable to carry on the 
cultivation and management of his property 
If the power to purchase freedom be absolutely 
vested in the slave, free from all control on the 
part of the owner, the latter would hold the 
same by a precarious tenure, defeasible on the 
production of a sum of money, either by the 
slave, or other on his behalf. Boilers, 
tradesmen of every description, and others, 
who form the most useful and indispensable 
class, might thus be removed from the estate, 
to the irremediable detriment of the property, 
the owner non- 
importation of slaves renders the replacing of 


any 


and consequent ruin of us the 
such slayes so manumitted a matter of impos 
sibility. In progress of a short time, a most 
valuable estate might thus be rendered useless, 
for the want of able men, cu/tirators as well as 
tradesmen 

The author of “The West India Question 
practically considered,” begins his comment on 
this Remonstrance with admitting distinctly 
that, “If the effect of compulsory manumis- 
sion be to deprive the planter of his means of 
cultivation to the irremediable detriment of 





much into the subject, and have very serious 
doubts. Most unquestionably, however, Spa- 
nish custom did—but under what circum- 
An unlimited supply of fresh slaves 
from Africa—The master, being always able 
to replace his manumitted slave by purchase 
of one or more new slaves, had no reason to 
refuse the price which his own slave, desirous 
of manumission, was prepared to give him. 
How different the operation of this principle 
must be under the circumstances of a total 
cessation of all importation, we need not waste 
words in explaining.—We are sorry to find that 
no light is thrown upon this part of the Spanish 
law, in the “Institutes” lately published by 


stances 


Mr. Johnston, one of the judges of Trinidad 
a work, the execution of which, in general, de- 
serves high commendation 
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his property and the consequent ruin ot the 


r not to 


ewner, it is impossibdie tor such owner! 





save a Claim for mpensation under Mr. Can 

ng s resoiul 5 He goes to sa that 
the question is very simply—vw the manu 
which can be forded by the ter without 

such diminutior I tas will entit him t 
a claim of comp Now regar 
Demerara 1€ € f ath part I 
the most fert pie i } i 
t ilat at ‘ a t t 
, " , ‘ east ta 
fror ( ul, a . more 
ove t pate K I wish t 

the ‘ \ df himself 

4 ute creek « from ¢ i 

« t ex t I 

t : y diff ent tr } 

t n ou 
I Ja the t 

‘ ev ea t i y at 
a Demme in t f 
u t ef 
“ t al f res 

‘ yt e tn t icK toe e same 
work 1 f ne Vie i mal 
ma excet ad the an Dy the 
pr tive ir n ind fh exe yt 
ya , 7 he port ¢ , 

. t ‘ 1 t r 
ecountr wher th 1 te tu 
vigour rw ‘ t t er 
er 4 t ea t i 
pelle e lab er either to v r to starve 
would ndersell » in the 1 t of the 

The a r of t vamphiet to w l we 
bave ele an lies art tt ect 
n a manner which we venture t nounce 

Ur te \ . s y i 
tr not themselve . 
ere r ~ » the « i domes 

‘ 8 ervant rt of our 
wiuch es not inv the I ssity of con 
tant 1 exert i e A tropical sun 
may | tour when tree, to work tor such 

th ister n fairly afford Sut 

} r s which the plante r ¢ ild sus 

ld et t it best agricultural 
31 that i a siave by whos ur his 
5 t ition | mainiy carried n, and 
s, by the terms of the pr tion 1 
st r. able-bodie ire vorking mal ft the 
Pp er could, by mean i wages, ine Y ich 
a e, when made tree, to continue the same 
tead Iipp f labour which he received from 
him betore his ema! vat and if those Le 
did not exceed the expense w h entanied 
upon the master under the siave system, of 


maintaining the slave and his family trom in 
fancy to death, in that case, so far from suffi r 
mg an impury im the event of con putsor y ma- 
numission, even without price he would receire 
a benefit; as he would be able to empl y his 
capital without the insecurity inseparable from 
slave-property ; and the same beneficial change 
which took place in Europe, and especially in 
England, and which matured the feudal villein 


into a free man, would take place with equal 
advantage in the West Indies. The extreme 














0 nist t hes te to t. tl 
t wou ) t that there 
t butt t I f ) 
ereng h nd the 
! ed et c und faitht tr 
ivi lay n cal powers t ‘ 
rea a tha i i isn 1 1 
in ay ed fi iu egrad 
depres st t de The W 
l ! t t en ely 
ea t ft e ef f that st 
V hie iT / 
f 1 the y ex 
I at LD . t t te i that t 
labourer elf 1 eft 
ad t t ‘ , «4 
or fie ‘ ; , 
la is 5 , . . , 
it 1A A t th t ‘ 
bie tot ¢ that t e ot ‘ 
vant € re « » the lisit 
wt f r indu e neg t inde 
t ne iereby t ) ‘ the } r 
Ose dh fer to t very 
t nay gy i t mat 
1 mot 1 upon t t the ree ft 
r t ¢ ) ; of t e 4 
I t } Mr. B 1 i 
( | rrow ent ol 
t Vv. M et, M t Va 
( er the Fre ' on 
‘ tof ti - -— 
t s i : ‘ I = 
| LiKE te ‘ } ‘ 
t tradict 8s i pin nowever fh 
i y them Che West lr n then p 
ce t ert, that suga t cemandas ar 
iru termitting exertion trom day to « 
ring the urse f the cultivation and 
that. as the interest f the m ‘ 4 
W t India body are ivolvec nt i 
t ‘ igar, and of only in 1 
g 
ensue i th cultivati cannot be i er 
unde i system ol wages vell und 
system avery He will a explain 1 
the tran 1utat ia rar estate with a 
its machinery and building into an estat 
upon which it tended to cultivate ot 
produce yielding equal profit to the propriet 
neitner lore nor less than impractica 
l 1uthor of this pamphiet then procs 
express his convict that in t 
ll lation a fai ( i t npe it 
yuid, under a variety ol rcumstances w 
he enumerates, aris 1 fa ir of the ma 
mitting « nist But sks vhether t 
p ft i sucn ) vt ition n alr a 
if itiv a ( d provided tor un 
Mr. Canning He shows t 
inder these re i ns, the appraisers will 
\ > not « y titied, but, 1f they dot 
aut competed to strike the price to be pa 
the lave, afler considering ali the 
stances of the ndiridual cast 
If, for example, (says he) a price which « 
command a siave equaliy good be give t 1€ 


planter, he is precisely in the same condit 
is before Under that supposition, he rece 
in fact no money nce the money paid by 
manumitted slave is immediately laid out 


the purchase of another slave. If such a 
i 


be not forthcoming, and he can only proct 
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1, mferiwr slave, he will have the services of 

that inferior slave, and a money price repre- 

nting the difference If no slave whatever 
cal e Dor ght, he will have a money price ¢ rl 

lated with reference to his being able, by 

1eans of wages, to obtain from a freeman, that 

ibour which he had previously received trom 

ind if the slave so manumitted, or 

y oth free labourer, will work for those 
ere y Ww ne tained by the mas 

te bu i the maste can neither purchase a 
nor o free I ‘ompensatior 

r the loss of the tt ight to 

| te roport ithe Vv ie¢ es 

tate i sugar plantation, deducting its value 
r any other available purpose ot cult t i 
The author of “ Six Months in the West I 

dies’ r ns m tl me and 
to t we have 1 t N 

t ll ca ‘ ] re | i t n it is i i t 
( but t question certainly 4 rem } 
roes lar enough av © pre 

[Io formatior rem ‘ vit! 

to a er t quest 1 im tine 

t these riters, in a word, seem ft 

take it for granted, that perte t justice will in 
every ca ion provided the aster calle¢ 
on to manumit his slave receives, by the ve 
dict of the feg ila »praisers. a just ¢ Wo pensa 

n tor the va ft that slave, such as he 1s at 
ie iment when he comes into cot 1 
tims his freedom; and the author of th 
umphilet appears to us to have laid down the 


neiples upon which such appraisement ought 


to be conducted in a manner perfectly unan 
swerable—but is this sufficient’? Is there no 
fallacy behind We think there ts, and shall 
express the difficulty that still, according t 
ur V ew, embarrasses the matter, a hortly as 
possibit 


It is the pianter who s to 


for compe nsation What may the planter say 
May he not « whether it the usual custo: 
with an English jockey, when he wishes t 
purchase his neighbour's horse, to cry up the 
value of that horse or to ery it down May 
he not ask whether the neg wh nows tha 
the law entitles him to his freedor pi ae 

un pay for the value of his personal exertion 
is more likely to do his best, in order to r 
or to sink, even in th eyes of th na 

elf, the value of these exertion May he 


not put the that a negro has ho 
nestly and fairly paid the price of hi 
settled himself 


aitogether- 


simple cast 
dom away from sug 
tions obtained a land « 

which fruit and pulse sufficient for the mainte 
nance of a farmly can be raised with very littl 


piece < 





trouble—and that having done all this, his next 


object comes to be the acquisition of the free 
whom he has left behind him in 


dom of a son 
the service of his ancient master. He cann 
take this acquisition otherwise than by pay- 
ng money to the master—he and his son will 
of course understand each other perfectly ;— 
will it be the interest of either parent or child 
that the latter should be esteemed on the plan- | 
tation to which he is attached, a faithful, dili- | 
gent, hard-working, intelligent, and therefore joa 
a very valuable—or a sluggish, idle, stupid, 
and therefore, comparatively speaking, a worth- | 


less slave And if th 


us, taking human nature tor 


3; question be answered, 
what all experi 
yeneral to be, it must—will 
verdict of the 
yr the exertions 
upon 
during a 
months or years—will thie 


en proves it in 
Lhe ister, who receives by the 
ippraisers a just and fair price I 
of this slave, calculated, as it must be, 
ilness of the slave 


certain number ol 


master have no reason to go home with the 
money h pocket. and yet say to himss if :- 
ull this is very well so far as it goes; ne senate 

ss mv property is at this moment less than it 


1 had no regulation ever come 


from England to make it possible for a slave te 
p 1 3 t ! rito donuno.” 
The truth that, whatever may be said or 
are it to th tra: ull who have ever seen 
t West Indies, or taken the 
trouble t 1uthentic information about 
ese colon e quite convinced that, whe- 
ther cor i i mission be or be not the 
iw, th ibsolute ¢ incipation of the negro 
race { br t yout without violence, with 
itt ist be a rk of time—not of 
| three ye nor of ten years, nor of any such 
pe ‘ t s and gentlemen of the Afri 
can institution re pleased to consider as afr 
re—b i probability, of real bona fide 
iuman generations The planters more espe 


illy those of the more extensive and thinly 


people colonies, understand this thoroughly 
the ect to the regulations in gene ral— 
al to that which we have been con 
at hee f ecause they are apprehe nsive 
r the re ! vetween master and slave—re 


must terminate 


cannot ter 


h they all know 
h they all believe 





ie da ‘ 
ninat ~ being, in the intervening space 
unne i nittered They foresee a 
long « f heartburnings and jealousies be- 
t ‘ . empted to desire the ill opinion 
ot tl ‘ n the one hi —and, OF 
the ‘ s tempted t see deliberate 
fraud \ ery momentary indulgence of that 
lie u it ch the climate ts eternally 
rompt 11] beneath its influence. They 
tion of those kindly feelings 
f terest and utual care which, ac 
re t ir staternents, characterize at this 
momer ve relations between the immense 
- ty of colonial proprietors and colonial la- 
boure You talk, say they, of compensation 
W ill pensate us for unhappy days and 
les 5 rit wih wil compe nsate us for 
' { being surrounded tor years and 
We had written the above before Earl Ba 
thurst’s despatches to Demerara were made 
publi From them we learn, that in contem 
plat f.these difficulties, it has been pro 
I ed that the slave demanding manuniission 
, f he has not procured the means of pur 


1al exertions, produce a 
industry But, we 
this precaution does not appear 
for is it impossible that 
obstinate ill conduct should induce the master 
himself to desire the departure of the slave, 
and even to facilitate that certifi 

hough he well knew all the while, 
that the — might have been a most useful 
one: 


nase by nis 


own perso! 
five years’ certificate of 
conte 3s. even 


to exhaust the case 


issue by a 
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years by cold eyes and unwilling hands—who 
will compensate to us and to our slaves, for 
the interruption of charities which, whatever 


strangers fancy, have been, and 


are, dear and 


may say or 
valuable both to us and to them 
will compensate for the pride of kind pro- 
tection taken away—the gratitude of humble 
hearts « -the daily habits of confiden 
tial intercourse br of mutual 
If it 


wh 


mgealed- 
ken—the sense 


dependence and good will extinguished 





be answered that points of feeling can never be 
estimated u é it 1s true; but in all this 
catalogue of utrages assuming such a pros 
pective r at n of them to be correct. 
there is not one jury to feeling, which is not 
direct r indirectly attended by injury gross 
and tangibie to the p irse of the colonia! pro- 
prietor 

We mve not t wn t theses urcrestion 
a il wey wer things that « ild not be an 
swere very ft m it: we nivy desire to see 
it admutted ut there a re unarie¢ con 
ne th t reat exp t which still 
deserve « ) Th they will meet 
with eve lerat } 1 the quarter trom 
4 t ni? t ¢ f we 

ave I ‘ t His Majesty's minister 
i t rant of h i nature as to ) 
’ th t 2» West Indian 
priet rT 3 to have h sugar-held lab rec 
by 1 ave Li than by a treenan They 
are well aware that with the nists tl is a 
que I ip verty—that all e real difficul 
ties originate in the belief that their pecuniary 
interests are in danger Convince them that 


the prop ysed 


they are} taker n this—that 


regulat ) t necessarily involve any pé 

eunlary their part ind as certainiy as 

thev @ « to see, and ears to hear, their 

epp sgvestions of the British 
ver at an end 








the West Indies. 


the 
trates and their noble accomplice had in view 
—why, according to Mr. Denman, it is the 
interest that the people of England should be 


purpose 


lieve there are conspiracies in Jamaica! F 
such purposes the gentlemen of Jamaica an 
the duke of Manchester commit judicial mu 
ders '—But was there even such a shadow 


pretence for this enormous cruelty Thi 





conspiracy was oniyv one out 


place in the same! 
months: the 


two 


evidence in re 


insurrections, Mr. Deriman does not 


to attack 


business he one 


expre ssl y admits to be « 


und unanswerable*—were two « 
the year so very 
these white dev 


mspiracies | 
scanty an allowance’ were 
of Jamaica determined t 
sup so very full with horrors 


‘ 


conspiracy, a letter, in which it 
only one of the wretches confess« 
Mr 
only the one word wretc/ 
ind expresses his indignation at the magis 


wa 


before execution 
sees in this sentence 


trate and mur 


| upon such an occasion But after all, why 
d uny one negro and, above all, why did 
th ye negro confess ?—Was Obeah Jack. to 


—the ringleader—the only one of the set that 
} cou d not possibly h )pe for 
the 


about his neck, a member of the dark 


pardon at any p< 


investigé 





| riod of ion—was he, too, wit 


the rope 
| souled junta that got up the conspiracy for the 
purpose of persuading the people of Englan 
that parliamentary discussions have an unplea 
sant effect in the cx 


omnes 


| Upon the whole we most ¢ rdially agree 
| with both the writers before us in the gener 
} conclusion, th at too strong a protest cann 


be entered against any attempt which may | 


j 


le to wrest from the hands of governmer 





1 e circumstance external | ma 
to t re t t NG Ls which we can | this GREAT NATIONAL EXPERIMENT founded 
easily et é e influence—and that, Dc ccaaleclaeeniaandlial 
to whate t ma , t, most unpropitious * In the Picture of Negro Slavery, &c.” a 

s of our nists We allude to | pamphlet lately published under the authority 

the man “ h their characters are suf- | of the African Institution, a// the three consp 
fered t d, t ften without even al racies—that of which Mr. Denman admits the 
attempt er n the House f | proof to be coniplete and satisfactory, as we 
Commot i 1 that 1st at the the othors—are boldly pronounced to hay 
cor ert R s in question as ema- | been “ got up It is also added, that in n 
nating un it ily dispose them the more | of these conspiracies the prisoners were allow 
will t t 1 suggestions, to read | ed the benefit of counsel: a statement in dérect 
in the newsp that such a lawyer and such | opposition to the truth, as may be seen by any 
a gentlen Mr. Denman permitted him- | one who refers to the parliamentary papers 
self. nd was permutted by others, to speak in | which this pamphlet professes to be an abstract 
St. Stephen's chapel of one of the conspiracies | and in which the names of “ Mr. Burke an 
detected in Jamaica iz 1, as having been | Mr. James, counsel for the prisoners, occur 

got up » mere trick in short—a cunning, | passim. In one of the cases, it is true, n 
politic, bloody little jest of a knot of Jamaica counsel is named as having been present on 
magistrates Is it wonderful that the minds of | the part of the accused: but the reason was 
those men, and the minds of those who know | that the accused were all the slaves of ont 
them, should boil with scorn and indignation | gentleman, who had formerly practised at the 
when the account reaches the colony ?—a con- | bar, and who appeared at the trial, without! 


and by whom ?—not merely by 
for the evi- | 


epiracy got up 


the 





magistrates who tried the case, 
in the case was submitted to the gover- 
and the sentence executed 
varrant—and it is from the charac- 
ter of idence itself that Mr. Denman 
pronounces the conspiracy to which it refers 
trick ab ero. And what was | 


dence 


nor ol } 


J imaica, 
tne ey 


| 


to Nave been a 





gown or wig to be sure, to do all that any bar 
rister could have done for his dependents 

t It may be as well to remark, that the au 
thors of the African Institution’s pamphlet, 
entitled “ England enslaved by her own Slave 
Colonies,” suppress entirely the fact of this 
Obeah Jack's confession. This conduct 
much bolder than Mr. Denman’s 


that all these worshipful magis 





of three that took 
sland within the same twelve 
gard to the other 
dare 
und that in regard to the Hanorer 


iusive 


Mr. Denman quoted, from the record of his 
Denman 


lerer who could use such a word 
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vnerally what kind of treatment they expe- | 
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stice, 
, 


tical and cautious policy If left to go 
the great ¢ xperi 


rnment we have no doubt 


ent will continue to be executed in that spi- 
t, and will terminate in solid good If the 
advice of those who call, almost in the same 





reath, on the country to distrust the govern 
vent, and on the government to ruin the col 
sts—if these guides be followed, we foresee 
» conclusion but one of horrors to “the West 
dian Question 

That the government and the parliament 


ll be firm their past conduct gives us no re 
todoubt. The agents for the West India « 
they have 


om its con 


ies have at last called for inquiry 
last taken this great step, and ff 
juences we expect much 

We are satisfied, indeed, that a strict and 1m 
rtial public inquiry is all that is wanted to 
t the matter right in the public opinion: and 
e cannot help thinking the West India colo- 





es will do well to come forward in some still 
re formal manner and ask it from parlia- 
ent—not by a parliamentary commission 


hose proceedings being removed to a distance 
ght be called in question by one party or 
e other—but by a committee of the House 
f Commons, or, best of all, by evidence pub 
y taken at the bar of that House. Even as 
s, the master-agitators in this great and 
nentous question will now no longer dare 


say, “it does not suit the views of our op- 
nents that their case should be discussed at 

they are conscious that neither the 
iation of the slaves, nor the conduct of the 
semblies, will bear examination Scarcely 
ll it be said again, “that every gentleman 
10 presumes to stir these subjects in the 
ise of Commons is usually treated, by 
wded West India benches, with rude cla- 
irs Let the best evidence that can be 
cured be brought forward from the East and 


n the West—tfrom foreign colonies as well 
from our own ;—tfrom the vaunted slave-pa- 
lise of Brazil, into one port of which country 


(44) Africans are, on an average, imported 
ry ye ir 
me, of Hayti, and even of China, Cochin- 
una, and Siam. Let us know how far the 
ibourers of these countries may be regarded 
s free, how far as compulsory, and what is 
produce and reward of their labour; in 
at manner they are fed, clothed, lodged, and 


from the free labourers of Sierra 


nee from their masters or employers. When 
ese facts are fully before us—when the pub- 
by a solemn proceeding of this kind, is put 


possession of the true state of the case in all 


bearings—Then, and not till then, the ques- 
n between England and her West India « 
es may be brought to an issue worthy alike 
the benevolence. the ' 


justice, and the 


1 of a great and Christian empire 


From the New Monthly VMacazne 
EUTHANASIA OF TASSO 
1 would I were laid where my fathers lic, 


With a heart as the damp earth o'er 
cold— 


Vor. IX.—No. 49 


me 


and executed hitherto in a spirit of 


c* 


That my grate were changed for the free blue 
} 


And my cell were under the fresh green 
mouid 
low sweet to rest in that silent sleep, 
Never more of earth its griefs to dream, 
While unfelt the tears of the night should 
wee ’ 
And unseen the iles of the day should 
beam 
Hlow happy to rest that sacred slee P; 
I iwoke toa lie, beyond the sky 
Whi t ~ er th tears in joy shail reap 
And tor ev mute thes irner s sigh 
Oh. I never eat vell breath. 
Lik . ! ind its heartiess 
throng 
But on th rree ri fthe river of death 
I , 4 © the s i I lived in 
song 
Even then, even ther though the ebbing of 
| y ’ 
May permit not a ind from the lip to stir, 
| Yet with u ec my yirit will all be rife, 
| And the hymn of the dying shall rise to / 


With that vesper of love thrilling all within, 

And the roses of hope breathing balms beside, 

} Oh rapture to sleep in the trust to win 

For ever—for ever—my heart's lone bride! 

| 

| 

From the London Magazine 

THE LAST AMERICAN NOVEL 

} 

' 


Tm Last of the Mohicans” is clearly by 
much the worst of Mr. Cooper's performances 
He has for several years past littered annually, 
and in fecundity at least, if'in no rarer quality, 
! genuine descendant of 
his great English father beyond the salt-water 
lake. The family-failing too, is as conspicuous 
in the American, as in the parent-tree—the 
produce has grown worse and worse eyery 
year; it is now dry, jejune, and trashy. No 
writer, indeed, be he great or little, known or 
unknown, can be trusted long with the duty 
of manufacturing fictions for the public The 
workmanship, ifter a time, is certain to deterio 
rate with eve ry successive experinent; for a 
novelist writes first to please himself, and next 
to please the public: and when his name has 
n the market, he writes for a 
He has not to 
but to use it, and the ex- 
periment is how far that wil 
real merit in his production 


as proved himself a 


become current 
purpose neediess to mention 
build his reputation 
supply the place of 
ind how long the 
publie will continue to purchase his wares, be 
fore they perceive the inferiority of the work 
The ic is not the most discrimi 
but if Lionel Lin 
1=25—was not 
they were de 
frauded of the portion of talent, which they 
tacitly stipulated for in an American Waverley 
novel, this last affair must bring conviction 
vith it. The m 


Hi 


manship 





nating pi 
Mr 


enough to conv 





coln 


wopers novel for 


them that 


t fortunate of these transat. 








he) The Last merit in Novel. 








lantic productions had all a more than sufficient 
proportion of very ¢ tionable matte but th 
is a com ran and alum, with but 
ew part es of esome ingredient 
The t « ' 1 of dete ation is of 
servabie in t tvle. Mr. Cooper has n 
d ered ich ¢ and spirit, and has a 
way resemt « Waverley tathe most In 
the parts that ive most evident een writ 
ten by the at vi nervy it t } 
heavy a t ! tvle was st tree tr 
the gr r fa f Ame : yosition 
In th k r. the native taste 
I i estra ec } ri ( 
’ t , t . i 
re ext it ‘ ry e An army 
ised at k by beat of drum I} 
fact it is his ple to communicate to t 
reader the following terms A 
to the orders of t re nieht. the he 
ee ot the m was roken tf the fr 
f the wart , whose ratt > a 
ere ird is the ¢ »>m 
it ol every ~ { v . ist a 
began to dr { 3 of I ta 
pines of the t t ening br t 
né ia t ern Mr 
( per see t em vwered the lesson 
which the aut Don Quixote some r 
delive on € of writing:—" li you 
have o« n to ment t} e sure 
you ca t the silver Tag 1 3 over 
san t the far-famed city of | 
bon, and ‘ ed 1 the wide I 
r ing to that effect. W 
' r nm its .. ent ' —_ 
Ss s ir ! th rit t t | 
reare J A » thre ving |! t th 
viy el it ! 1 t 8 
rt tirtn ( im ceased to be 
r COZ t th iste! r ] ere 
ive des bed, of s wuolar prop t ns. W 
when erect, surpassed his fellows in height t 
when seated he appeared reduced within t 
rdinary limits of our race The twilight of 


evening is “ the graver light, which ts the usual 


‘ 





precursor of the close of day,” and in the morn 


" 


ing again the thick darkness which usually 


precedes the approach of day began to disperse 


an yjects were seen in the plain and palpable 





colours, with which they had been gifted by 


nature The morning itself “they met, as 
it came blushing above the green pines of a 


nill. that lay on the 
ey of the Horican 
who had 


opposite side of the val 
A father in pursuit of 
n daughter, been carried off by 
the Indians, is shown the print of her foot- 
The aged soldier examined it with 


nor ¢ 





eyes that grew dim as he gazed he 


nse from his until Heyward 


stoopin 7 p wture 





vd wate red the graceful 
his daughter's passage with a scalding and 
heavy tear But enough of this Mr Coope r 
for his propensity to am- 
} 


may find some excuse 
for his slip 
who is but too apt 


pin the ex 
his great father 


style with 
model to 


similar redundancies, 
imitate But 


to load his 


and 1s a dangerous 
i £ 


there is this difference between the author of 


Waverley and his American follower, that the 
former. in his descriptive flourishes, shows 


himself an amateur of nature, whilst the latter 


trace of 


author 


; himself only an amateur of the 


The story is a tissue of common-place Indian 
lventures, abounding with hair-breadth es- 
cape nd surp ils Fan y has entire posses- 
sion of the field, and it is seldom that iny thing 


»oks like the result of observa- 

The readers of Mr. Coo- 
his most successful efforts 
extraordinary reac! 


srination. and will theret 


occurs which | 
tion and 
r well know that 


experience 


have not discovered any 
re be prepared 
to expect a tot failure, in a work which, trom 
was entirely depen- 


t up t ex se of that faculty The 


fert 3 of t Unknow udded to 
Mr. ¢ ) yportunities of information on 
It 1 manner ind character, might have 
rd i ‘ if the natives of the woods, 
the interminal litudes of the American f 
rests, and the habits, half savage, half civil 
zed. of the first Eurepeans who hunted within 
their pree Add to these a few historical 
‘ § id the introduction of Montcalm or 
Wo lte y martial hero of the times 
} tir to constitute the foun 
dation of a good Waverley romance Mr 
Cooper is an American, and has a native’s in 
tere t ve and subject of his story 
t v tity of Ontario and the ¢ hamplain is as 
ro af {1 as the banks of Lomond or any 
ier Hi Loch, and the red Indian is a 
naine t vith better than that of the 
( en of t Mist But it is vain to sigh 
the th it { what might have been— 
With t xception of a chapter or two, in 
ther s a bit of a siege, with Montcalm 
‘ VM and regulars, and other parapher 
1of war jan almost entire voluine in an 
In en it, with the usual accompa 
ts. the rest of the narrative consists of a 
it h i eek, played by very adroit 
‘ rmers, in the end s mazes of the forest 
| " s of the authors great pro- 
t ( e gen i reserved for the last vo 
und are then despatched with a haste 
that vs at least t writer's sense of his 
vn wea ss in the art of constructing a 
\ Should the Waverley novels, by any 
nate mischance of after times, be curtailed 





ications, the au- 





tl $s rey 1 stand many inches 
higher with posterity. But Mr. Cooper is not 
at the pains even to defer the evil which he 
Improbabilities crowd in upon 





cannot remedy 
indeed, it ts to a series 
m that we owe the whole tissue of the 
hseque nt adventures 
Munro, the commandant of the English fort 
of William Henry, on the Horican, as the In- 


is from the outset; and 


if the 


dians called it; or Holy Lake, as the French 
called it; or Royal George Lake, as the Eng 
sh called it, is closely besieged by the French 


under Montcalm. His two daughters, the fair 
haired Alice and the dark-eyed Cora, “‘ whose 
mplexion was not brown, but rather appear 
ed charged with the colour of the rich blood 
that seemed ready to burst its bounds,” very 
this as the most convenient 
moment for paying papa a visit. They might 
have been escorted by a regiment of regulars 


which marched the same morning to reinforce 


naturally select 
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the besieged, but military movements are slow 
and tedious, and a sapient major of the 60th, a 
lover of one of the young ladies, recommends 
a short cut through the woods, which were 
known to be swarming with parties of hostile 
Indians, on the look-out for waits and strays, 
as more agreeable and interesting than the re- 
gular road. Then of all the persons, natives 
or others, employed in the army as scouts or 
guides, seemed so fit for acting on the 
present occasion as an Indian runner, of very 
doubtful faith, and suspected of cherishing pe- 
culiar animosity towards the commandant in 
particular. Finally that there 
great reason to suppose the Indians would be 
quickly on their traces, the domestics of the 
party are dismissed, in order that the trad, or 
marks of their route, may be as much as possi 
ble diminished. Having taken these pains to 
leave them defenceless, and to throw them in 


is successful 





none 


seeing was 


the way of the enemy, the author 
in accomplishing his object, viz.: their capture 
by a party of Indians. But before 
place much is done and said, too long to tell 
and new personages lready 


this takes 


friendly to those al 
mentioned, are introduced upon the stage, by 


one of those lucky rencontres, more common in 
the pages of a Waverley novel than in the so 
litudes of a vast forest. These new characters 


are two Indians of the tribes in alliance with 
the British, and a sort of scout employed by 
the latter, a hunter of the woods, European by 
birth, but Indian in his habits, and so like a 
red man in every respect, that he deems it in 
cumbent upon him to end almost every speech 
with the assurance that, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances, he is a white man born, and with- 
out a cross in He is the principal 
personage in the drama—the hero and the bore 
im one—and no other than our old friend Lea 
therstockings, with his long rifle—* the fore- 
most in that band of ‘ Pioneers,’ who are open 
ing a way for the march of our nation across 
the continent.” The elder of his two Indian 
comrades is also a person well known to Mr 
Cooper's readers, the very Indian John, Mohe- 
gan or Mohican, but at present known by the 
more warlike title of Chingachgook, a 
every way becoming the tomah iwk, who dies 


his blood 


ina manner so little edifying to the episcopal 
minister of Templeton. Age, it is obvious, had 
very much changed our friends for the better 
Leatherstockings, in particular, or Hawk-eye, 
as the Indians called him, appears in his youth 
to have been a very silly, prating, garrulous cha- 
racter, and possessed of but few of the recom- 
mendations which on his first appearance con- 


naine | 


ciliated for him some portion of the reader's | 


regard. A scout, a tracker of Indians by the 
trail, and engaged in the warfare of the woods, 
he is a proser as intolerable as Dugald Dal- 
getty, among the Children of the Mist, and 
ought to have shared a similar fate. Always 
talking, he is always enjoining silence, and he 
keeps up an incessant cackle that would have 
been sure to bring half the Indians of the fo- 
rest upon his trail We made sure, at the end 
of almost every long dissertation on the ineffi- 
ciency of smooth bores and short barrelled guns, 
to see the unseasonable speaker, like our friend 
Dalgetty, brought low by the fire of some lurk- 
ing native, whom the alarum of our hero's 





tongue had advertised of his propinquity and 
place. Of the other characters little need be 
said, as they are such as people the pages ot 
»vel of adventures and hair-breadth es 


every ne 
cape Ss 

Mr. Cooper, by his earlier productions, ap 
proved himself an inheriter of no sinall portion 


of the rare talents of his great English father 
and we rejoiced in the idea, that if we possess- 
ed that incomparable personage, America was 
the first, and indeed the only country, to supply 
a genius of a kindred turn. An American au 
thor of Waverley might make his countrymen 
better known to, re justly appreciated 
by, foreigners, than almost any other descrip 
tion of writer; and it is sad to see the only per- 
son on whom the Great Unknown's mantle ap 
pears to have descended, abandoning the realms 


and m 





of his experience, to manufacture stories out of 
an imagination, which nothing that he has 
written has shown to be either very nimble or 


very forgetive 
. c 


New Monthly Magazine 


GERTRUDE-* 


HEMANS 


From the 


BEY MRS 


The Baron Von der Wart, accused, though 
it is believed unjustly, as an accomplice in the 
assassination of the Emperor Albert, was bound 
alive on the wheel, and attended by his wife 
Gertrude, throughout his last agonizing mo- 
ments, with the most heroic fidelity. Her own 
sufferings, and those of her unfortunate hus 
band, are most affectingly described in a letter 
which she afterwards addressed to a female 
friend, and which was published some years 
ago at Haarlem, in a book entitled “‘ Gertrude 
Von der Wart, or Fidelity unto Death.’ 


Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised 
The breeze threw back her hair; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed 
All that she loved was there 
The night was round her clear and cold 
The holy heaven above ; 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
The night of earthly love 
“ And bid me not depart,” she cried 
My Rudolph! say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side, 
Peace, peace! I cannot go 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 
The world '—what means it ?>—mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now! 


*] have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss, 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 


* The author was not aware, at the time 
this little poem was written, that the courage 
and affection of Gertrude Von der Wart had 
previously been celebrated by another writer 
in a yet unpublished poem 








I rd love and true 
Bear on, bear n ly on 
Heavy Lin view 


essed 


We have the 
Whose rest sha m be Won 

\ id were t the I gh words t fl Ww 
From W in's breaking heart 
Through all that night of bittercet wo 


she bore her lotty p rt 
But oh! witl uch a freezing eve 


curdling cheek— 


gh ut w 


v th them fr 3 
Her voice, that he 


might hear 
Percha: that dark hour brought repost 
To happy soms nea 
While she at striving wit enair 
And p ir ! aeep s ] yraver 
Forth on the rushing storm 
She wipe the deat amps from his br 


With he pale hand i 
Had still'd 


She 





spread her mantle oer his 
bathed his | 


And on h 
As Joy 


she ss with dew 
s cheek such kisses pres 


and Hope ne'er kn 


Oh! lovely ye, Love and Fait 
Endur y to the st 
She had her meed me smile in Dea 


And his w 
Wh 


And weeping 


rn spirit pass d 
even as 0 er a mar 


knelt on that 


sad spot 


biess'‘d the God who 


gay 
Strength to forsake it not 
F. H 
—_ 
From Blackwood s M 
THE SMUGGLERS 
A TALE, BY A COUNTRY CURAT? 


Amone all the youths that attended Divine 
service at the church of St. Alphage, there 
was none, at compared 
either in p 


complishments, with 


east in my day, to be 
nt of manly beauty or rustic ac- 
Will Brockman. Will 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow His father, who, to use the colloquial 
phraseology of this coast, had followed the sea 
Yrom his childhood, perished one stormy night, 
in a vain though gallant attempt to bring as- 
istance to a vessel in distress; and Will, who 
was then an infant, formed from that hour the 
only solace of a kind-hearted and amiable mo 
ther. The elder Brockman had, it appeared, 
been successful in his speculations. Whether 
these were alw Lys such as to defy scrutiny, or 
her, in common with the rest of his towns 


men, he deemed it no act of dishonesty to de- 


; 


wie 


fraud the revenue as often as circumstances 
vould ¢ v, leannot tell. All that I know is, 
that at! death he left his widow in posses- 
ion of a comfortable dwelling, situated on the 


extreme cdge of my parish—of a sum in ready 


money, the amount ef which no one aecurate- 


The Sinugelers. 


ly knew—of the whole and sole property 
barge and a pinnat e—toge ther with a <« oup 


of shares in a neat lugger, famous for its fast 


sa und called the Dreadnought Posse 
ed of this fortune. Mrs. Brockman natur 
became an object of desire to such of her lat 


ing 


husband's companions as were bachelors. T 
of her boy had not been in his grave 
year, before she was unportuned on ali han 


father 
to change her condition; but to such propesa 


ie turned a deaf ear, and transferring to he 


n all the love she ever felt for her husba: 
he continued in her widowed state up to the 


hour of her decease 
At the peri nd of 
had attamed his three , 
rht, he measured rather more than six feet 


W 


th year 


which I 


ind-twentie 


now write, 


His form, though apparently slender, was we 
] step was light 


ind put together, his 
free, and gave notice of a surpassing degre 


ty and vigour; no man along the « 


uld pull a better oar, or more skilfully 

re a rudder r a sail, when the wind 
i hand the sea rough W s hair was of 
raven blackne and hung about his temples 
nd forehead in thick short curls; his eye wae 
of the hue of the sloe when it is fully ripe 





complexion wa a clear olive, slightly ti 


twithstand 


und his skin, n 


a frequent exposure t » the elements, as we 
tuner as in winter, still retained the purit 
ind delicacy of texture. Yet he was 1 
critically beautiful. His was a countenar 
vhu 1 pl used more because of its general ¢ 
pression of good humour and high courag 
than that the features were strictly reguia 
for 3 ose was pt rhaps too long, and | 
mith rather too wide But then his teet 





were pieces of the brightest and most polishe 
a beam in his eye, and 
p of every feature when bi 
which few maidens could watch wit 
ich was Will Brockman whe 
saw him, about four years after my arr 
parish; and I must say, that wher 
the church-yard, in his jacket an 
trowsers of fine blue cloth, his white stockings 
l-cleaned shoes, 1 could not wonder at 
the degree of honest pride with which his w 
dowed mother regarded him 

The events of his short life, previous to th 
commencement of our acquaintance, may l 


ivory, and there was 
lightening up 

siniled 
indifference Ss 
first I 
val in the 
stood in 


we 


related in few words 

Like other youths brought up by the sea 
side, Will early exhibited a predilection for « 
maritime life; and as Mrs. Brockman appear 
ed to consider the coasting trade, and the bus 
ness of a dredger, as of all others the most pe 
rilous, she determined to send her son into the 
service of a company of merchants, whos 
ships navigated between London and the B 
tic. At the age of thirteen he accordingly en 
tered upon his apprenticeship. This expiring 
in four years, he was taken, when seventet 
years old, as an able seaman on board th 
Neptune, where his attention te his duties, ar 
his general activity and intelligence, soon re 
commended him for favour and promotion. H: 
had hardly reached his twentieth year, when 
he received the appointment of second mat 
his preferment to the rank of first mate ot 
curred the year after—and when he and I me 
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r the first time, he was on leave of absence 
f an indefinite waiting till the brig 
Britannia should be fitted out tor 
vhich he was to be put in command. Right 
yyous had the widow's heart been many days 


extent 


before he made his appearance, at the prospect 
if once more having her boy under her roof, 
safe and sound from the perils of the deep 
No fewer than five years had elapsed since her 
irms last embraced him; and 

return to them loaded with honours, and what 
was of far more weight iv her eyes, worthy to 
be honoured by all good men. Happy woman 
was when, at a late hour on Saturday 
night, her brave and handsome son burst into 
her parlour; and proud was her bearing when 
t * God, leaniny upon 


tue 
his stalwart arm, on the morning after 


now he was to 


she, 


she entered house of 


There dwelt in the parish at this time a fa- 
mily of the name of Petley, of whom, from the 
father down to the youngest child, no one 
thought well. The old man was by trade a 
market-gardener, but he paid so little atten 


tion to the cultivation of his land, that it would 
have been matter of surprise how he 
trived to live, had not his neighbours been 
pretty well assured, that he looked to it but 
little for a He was a widower 
His domestic onsisted of three 
and a daughter, the eldest about thirty, the 
youngest, Harriet hardly nineteen The boys 
professed to be fishermen. They owned a 
boat among them, with which they made fre 
quent voyages, no one cared to inquire whi- 
ther; but if these voyages were made in search 
of fish, they were generally far from being suc- 
essful. The fact, was, that fishing 
constituted a mere excuse for the prosecution 
f another, and a more perilous vocation. They 
smugglers, daring, intrepid, unprinci- 
pled smugglers—men who were known to carry 
arms about their persons whenever they set 
out upon an adventure, and who professed, 
and professed truly, not to set their own lives, 
or the lives of others, at a pin’s value. They 
were men of violence from their youth up, dis- 
solute in their habits, proud and bold in their 
deportment, and what, in the of their 
neighbours at least, was worst of all, they 
were men without one particle of honour. No 
me herded with them, no one dared to trust 
them. They stood perfectly alone, for they 
had on various occasions betrayed a compa- 
nion in illicit transactions, and were univer- 
sally shunned in consequence 

Of the daughter Harriet, it grieves me to 
speak in the terms which truth requires 
Never have my eyes rested upon a female 
face or furm more perfectly beautiful. Her 
brown hair hung in glossy ringlets over her 
neck, and parted upon a forehead purer and 
whiter than the purest alabaster, in which 
every blue vein could be distinctly traced, like 
streaks in the polished marble 
dark hazel could languish or laugh, as suited 
the humour of the moment, with equal effect ; 
her little mouth spoke volumes, as the smile 
or the sneer curled it; her figure, neither tall 
nor short, was a piece of the most exquisite 
symmetry. Yet, with all these outward 
charms, Harriet was a bad girl; and she was 
not the less bad, that she was absolutely chaste 


con 


subsistence 


circie <« sons 


indeed, 


were 


eyes 


service, of 


Her eye of 


61 


Cold, ( alk ulating 


Irom 


and hypocritical, she had 


been taught her childhood to square 


| every action, and to fashion every look, ac 


| cording to 





dictates of interest. All the 
lads in the parish admired her, and almost all 
had a time, dangled after her. But they 
gradually ceased to court one, who favoured 
their addresses only so far as she found them 
pliable and who other of her 
power over them, than to entangle them into 
mnexion with her brothers 


been 


the 


for 


made no use 
a ruinous ¢ 

Young Brockman had so long absent, 
that of the character of this family he knew 
The sons had all be en his « hool- 
one was about his own age; and when 
such stigma was known 
It was therefore but natu 


nothing 
fellows ; 
they last parted, no 
to attach to them 


ral that he should meet their advances with 
the cordiality of other days, and freely accept 
their invitation to come and partake of the 


pr Miuce of the tarm This was given after 


divine service, on the very first Sunday which 
he spent amongst us; and coming as it did, 
from the ruby lips of Harriet, no one could 
feel surprise that it was not declined; for with 
the precipitancy of his years, Will’s admira 
tion grew at once into passion, and before he 
had exchanged two sentences with his old a 
quaintance, he became her devoted slave 

From that unlucky hour, Will beca : 
constant visiter at the house of John Petley 
His mother, from whom the state of his feel 
ings could not long remain a secret, did her 
best to break off the connexion She took, | 
believe, the injudicious course which most mo 
thers take, when their sons or daughters 
chance to form an unproper attac hment; that 
is to say, she never neglected any legitimate 
opportunity of speaking slightingly of Harriet, 
nor greatly scrupled to invent one, when it o« 
curred not of its own accord. But her plans 
proved as fruitless as such plans generally 
prove, and the more she railed at the object of 
his attentions, the more devotedly and warmly 
attached to that object he became Matters 
went, indeed, so far at last, that she absolutely 
longed for the arrival of the communication 
which was again to separate her from the only 
being upon earth whom she truly loved; so 
firmly was she convinced, that her son's inter 
course with the Petleys could end in no good, 
and would probably lead to his ruin ; 

Nor had much time elapsed before the con 
sequences of his misplaced attachment began 
to appear in the habits and behaviour of young 
Brockman. Whole days were now spent at 
Petley’s house, and some of the lowest and 
worst characters along the coast were his com 
panions. Many a time his mother sat up, in 
expectation of his return, till long past mid 
night; and when he did return, was shocked 
to find him in a state of outrageous inebriety 
His money, too, began to run short; cards, of 
which the good woman entertained a grievous 
horror, became his favourite diversion; and a 
rumour gradually gained ground that much of 
it was lost at play. When Sunday morning 





| came round, he had always some excuse ready 


why he should not accompany her to church; 
his head ached, or he had received a 
nication from his employers, which 
answered by that day's post: in 2 word, Wil 


couunau 
must be 






































62 The Smugglers. 
Brockman was an altered man. The very ex- | horror of the proceedings in which he had em. § fence 
pression of his countenance w changed, and | barked, and such the conviction, that if si urd 
even his style of dress was no longer what it | did not extricate him by a desperate chan stant 
usedto be. The effect of all this was, to cause like the present, he would undoubtedly fall « ndi 
the widow heart, of late so light, to sink | victim to the interests of his more crafty col ghe 
within he her days were accordingly devoted | rades, that without hesitation she despatch iF 
to useless complaining, and her mghts to | an anonymous letter to the Custom-hous¢e lite 
watchtulness and terror which the plans of the smugglers were, as far clot 
In the eanwhile, a thousand stories were is she knew them, communicated The letter inne 
abroad respecting her son. His letter of ap was not cast aside because it bore no signatur for 
pointment, it was reported had arrived; but It was now the month of August; I had re e fi 
he had rejected the situation, at the sug tired to bed one night at my usual hour, but Th 
tion of Harriet and her brothers. He had been | partly from the effect of delicate health, and is, 
frequently seen, of late, at the dead of night, on ghts were still too apt und t 
the beach; and more than once he was know! enes. I felt no ir “A 
to have been absent from home for twenty-four r vainly tossing about § wild 
hours successively. The Dreadnought, which | for some time, I rose, and, opening the wir —but 
had hitherto been navigated by a stranger, was | dow, looked out The air was softand mik havi 
called in, as was to command her, or in| and the moon, in her third quarter, shed I dk 
what serv she was hereafter to be employ faint and silvery light over external object —let 
ed, no one knew Men whispered and smiled My little church, with its neat church-yar At 
women ked grave nd lamented ind all ind white fences, appeared to pec uliar adva ir, 4 
felt persuaded, that Will Brockman was en-/| tage beneath her rays: the sides of the gree ve bh 
tangied in a net trom which he would never hills, and the bosom of the green valley bef with 
free himself. Not it the good folks « the me, glittered 1 the dew-dronps, and the shee fthr 
coast of Kent look with an evil eye upon a either lay in groups here and there, or rousing ack, 
ordinary smuggler—very tar from it be- ut interv by es and twos, sent forth a 1use 
lieve that not a few of the leadi: g families rt bleating, as if in search of some stray lige 
that part of the kingdom, owe their rise er é anior The roar of the waves, as they round 
tirely to what is called free trade; but the | broke upon the distant shingle, came upon me Gthe g 
party with which Will had connected himselt like notes of the sweetest music. Of the sé em 
or was supposed to have connected himself, | itself 1 saw nothing, for the hill on the right of nut 
were so notoriously bad, that their very bro the vicarage completely shuts it out; but 
ther smugglers dared not trust them Even | sound floated upon the breeze, even more a it 
of the little honour which belongs to thieves bly and re harmoniously than was usual. | e s 
they were Known to be devoid and nence ill t ! hts we hear that sound, the most ey Vv 
Brock: ruin was predicted, not so much | delightful perhaps of any which inanimate 1 star 
en accé f the danger necessarily attendant | ture produces; but to-night it was more « d tl 
upon hi suits, as because t was surmisec stant ind more exquisitely soothing, than | is 
that his new associates would « er him over | id ever heard it. The cons quence was, that 10 
to the officers of government the very first | I felt more than ordinarily affected by it. Th er t 
ypportun ty wi h should promise to make t | image uch had ccupied my mind before | tow 
worth their while } rose, were melancholy, and painfully so; they ers 
Of all this his poor mother was duly inform- | lost much of their agonizing character, after | itl 
ed Her fears were accordingly excited be | seated myself beside the open window Whi x 
yond endurance, and the more, that she knew should | complai said | it is doubtle 
n t how to proceed in order to save hin Phe far better t s. than it would have been hac lh 
effect of her personal remonstrances had been | my wishes been mplished. She is at rest id la 
to drive him almost entirely from his home. | —perhaps she 1 blessed spirit, inhabiting aly 
The spell of the syren was over him, and to | that bright planet which is sailing over head out 
her he fled for comfort and support when the ind looking down with pity upon me because rom « 
reproacie and tears of a Kind parent stung I am still tied to the earth Ai all events, it ’ bed 
too deeply This the atte iW and, deter was the will of Him who knows what is best here 
mined to risk every thing for his preservati for us to remove her, and to that will I sult t thr 
she fell upon a remedy so desper is only to | mit roun 
be justified by the desperate state of his ci Such was the train of my thoughts, and in Ww 
umstances. She resolved to become herself such the calin and holy state into which I was Ww. 
an informer—she made up her mind to m- | fast falling, when a considerable commotion at 1 to 
struct the Excise officers when and where they the base of the hill on the right hand attracted § that ti 
might arrest the Petleys im their illicit pro- my attention. A deep shadow was over the i the 
veedings, and she delayed it trom day to day spot, which hindered me from seeing any What 
only in the hope, the remote and uncertain thing; but I heard the tread of men's feet ll; b 
hope, of finding an opportunity to do so when and the noise of sheep starting from ther rm ¥ 
Will might be absent from their meetings; but _lairs, and the latter soon ran out, as if scared, J * over 
that opportunity came not—Day and night into the moonlight. I kept my eye steadily lashec 
they were together, and the poor woman, fixed upon the obscure corner, which I knew mm 
worked up toa pitch of frenzy, at last gave in-_ to be the gorge of a ravine or gulley in the hill sens 
formation of an intended landing of smuggled side, and listened with an anxiety quite dis ved h 
goods, in which she had somehow discovered pri portionate to the apparent cause, for any eins, 
that Will was to take part. The goods were, other sounds which might proceed from it L look 
indeed, to be brought over inthe Dreadnought, Nor did I long listen in vain—the ravine was eared 
vhich her son was to steer; yet, such was her | but a very short distance from the paddoc) It vy 
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ad em. §f fence, and as the sliylit air that stirred, blew in- | passed by without any refreshing sleep visiting 
if she urds, I had no difficulty in catching the sub- my pillow. I lay wide awake indeed, till day- 
chan tance of the following dialogue, though it was | break, a prey to the most agonizing and fear- 
r fall a mducted with apparent caution, and in no | ful surmises. There was no positive ground 
y con ugher tone than a whisper for the suspicion; at least nothing had occur- 
atch “Is it the time yet?” said one voice. “ Not | red capable of creating more than suspicion; 
use lite, I think,” replied another. “It was one | yet I could not divest myself of the persuasion, 
as far clock they said, was it not?” “ Yes, and it | that younu Brockman was somehow or another 
» letter innot be far from that now—it struck twelve | implicated in the business. Connected with 
rature fore we left the town.”— Hush!” whispered | this idea, also, was the recollection of the mea- 
vad re ie first speaker, “ did you not hear something sure so frequently threatened by his mother; 
ir, but There was a silence of several seconds after | and these combined, served to conjure up 
h, and § this, but the alarm appeared to be groundless, | phantoms more hideous and alarming than 
oo apt Band the conversation was renewed any which had ever before taken posses ion of 
no i “A great pity; a fine lad, but grown devilish | my brain As the best and only means of dis- 
about wild. Well, well, it will be a good haul for us | pelling them, | resolved at last to disbelieve 
e Wil —but will they fight, think you’"—* Can't say. | the evidence of my own senses; and by a po- 
| male [have got my bull-dogs though, and curse me | sitive effort, succeeded in doubting whether 
shed a if I don't use them. There they come, by Jove | the whole scene might not have been, after 
bject —let us mount all, a mere creation of my own fancy 
h-yar At this moment, another sound caught my Such a doubt could not, however, be permit 
adva ur, as of persons approaching the summit of | ted to continue unsolved Daylight having at 
gree he hill from the opposite side, and walking | length arrived, I hastily dressed myself, and 
bef with difficulty. I looked up, und the figures | proceeded towards the spot where | had seen, 
sheep of three men, each bearing a burthen upon his | or fancied that I had seen, the deed of violence 
yUSINg ack, stood between me and the moon They , done. There were abundant confirmations there 
orth a Mpaused for a moment, and as far as I could | of iny worst fears. The grass was torn, as if 
tray idge from their motions, looked anxiously | by the hands and heels of men struggling, and 
; they round, then throwing down their loads upon | in various places it was dyed with blood. There 
on me the ground, they seated themselves beside | was a sprinkling of the same foul stream as far 
he se em. Having continued thus for about five | as the edge of the precipice, and there it ended. 
ght of nutes, they again resumed their burthens | The gulley in question measures about one 
wut its d began to descend. They had proceeded | hundred and fifty feet in depth; it is as near- 
Lut it half-way, when two men sprang from | ly perpendicular as can be, and a narrow foot- 
al. | e shadowy ravine, by the edge of which | path, or rather a sheep-track, winds just ander 
most wey were walking, and made towards them its ridge. At the bottom stands a ruined cot- 
te na stantly their sacks were cast from them, | tage, with a heap of loose stones, all overgrown 
e ci d the three figures fled in different direc- | with nettles and other rank weeds. I could 
han | ns, unpursued, however, by the assailants, | perceive that they had been lately disturbed, 
3, that 10 occupied themselves in gathering toge- | for the weeds were trodden down, and of the 
Th er the plunder I now saw how the case | stones, a more than usual quantity were laid 
fore 1 § stood. Without doubt the three were smug- | bare, and the thought immediately occurred, 
they Bylers, and the two, officers of the revenue; | that there they had deposited the body: I 
ifter | ithe matter being one in which I was not | could not suffer the fact to continue unde- 
Why xious to be involved, I gently closed my | cided, so I descended the hill again, and made 
btless ndow and retired to bed . for the ruu 
n had 1 had dropped into a doze, but how long I] I had no difficulty in reaching the parallel 
it rest id Jain thus [ know not, when sleep was sud- | of the high ground from which [ had looked 
biting nly dispelled by the report of fire-arms. A | down, for a horrible mark guided me. There 
head, 1out followed, and then a loud shriek, as if | were clots and dashes of blood along the en 
cause rom one in pain or deadly peril. I leaped out | tire face of the ravine, and at its base a pool 
nts, it f bed again, and looking towards the place | had coagulated where the body had doubt- 
3 best Mwhere the seizure was effected, | saw a group | less rested from its fall. I pursued a sort of 
sul f three persons, one lying at length upon the | track among the nettles, which conducted 
round, and two standing over him—a fourth | from this point as far as the corner of the 
and ian was farther up the hill, and was descend dilapidated gable, where it ended Here it 
I was yw. Though they were too far removed for | was manifest that a number of stones had 
jon at ve to distinguish their words, it was evident | lately been removed; and on rolling back se 
acted @ that the last-mentioned person no sooner join- | veral of them again, an horrible spectacle 
r the i the rest, than a violent altercation began. | met my eyes. A dead man lay beneath them 
any § What the subject of it might be, I could not | His throat was cut from ear to ear, and a 
feet ll; but it ended at length in their lifting the | knife, such as sailors generally carry, lay be 
ther § orm which lay upon the ground, and casting | side him It was covered with gore, both 
ared, @ tover the ravine. A horrible conviction now | handle and blade, and it was marked upon the 
adily B lashed across my mind Murder had been | former with the initials W. B. “O God,” 
knew ommitted, the murder, no doubt, of an ex- | cried I, aloud, “then Will Brockman is the 
e hill seman, and these were the persons who had | murderer 
» dis ved his blood. I felt a chill creep through my | The exclamation was hardly uttered, when 
any § eins, and drew in my head to recover; when | I found myself suddenly surrounded by a con 
m it §! looked out again, the figures had all disap- | course of people, among whom were several 
was eared peace-officers, and a magistrate. The agita 
doc} It will easily be imagined that the night | tion necessarily produced by being caught 
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inder cir sta r iry, having 
passed away, I repeated t the itter all that 
t had he und seen on the preceding night 
ind having likewise communicated my suspl- 
cions respecting the perpetrators of the deed 








ymstables wer mimediately despatched to we 

the parties i In the meanwhil 

ly was ren to the vestry, to await 

ssue of an inquest; and the mag strate re- 

d with me to the vicarage, where we 

nent the t I iviable state of 

lee g till the thee their pris . 
smouid arr 

Nearly two hours elapsed before the latter 

event « t They came, however, at last, 

briz ring with the m the three brothers and 

their companion; nor could the most careless 


vectator fail to observe the striking contrast 
vhich the appearance and manner of these un- 
happy 7 resented 

In the de ur of the first were exhibited 
hardly any mptoms of alarm, certainly none 
of confusion or dismay An occasional flush 


{ 


would, inde¢ over their « 


but 


uuntenances as 


with this ex 


the examination proceeded ; 


ception, the was the expression of men 
either absolutely innocent, or to a terrible de- 
gree callous and hardened Not such was 


grockman’s face. Misery, 
darkest pictured 


He was deadly pale, his eye was wild 


the expression of 


+! 





re deepest and was 
there 
and blood-shot, and either rested steadily upon 
the floor, or wandered in seeming unconscious- 


Nor was the difference 


ness round the room 
in their dress less remarkable. The brothers 
had been arrested in bed. They rose, coolly 
mh ilmly put on clean apparel, and acted in 
rv wav as if they were utterly ignorant of 
iuse for t rrest. Brockman had been 
taken upon the beach. He wore the same gar 
ments v h he must have worn on the pre 
eding ni t, and they is well as his hands, 


were red with blood. When the officers over 


took him, he was pacing backwards and for- 
like 
iction than escape, and he now stood before 
1s as manifestly stamped with the crime of 
uccused, as external appearances 

ild Even I could not but ac- 
snowledge to myself, that he must be the mur- 


wards, more who meditates self-de- 


one 


atr 


h he was 
stamp him 
cerer 

The magistrate having seated himself in due 
the table, proceeded to take the 
depositions of such as appeart d in any r spec t 


form beside 
:cquainted with the circumstances of the case 
For my own part, I could only repeat what I 
vad previously communicated, avowing, at the 

ignorance of the persons of 
und the next individual exa 
natter greatly more 


same time my 
rose concerned 
amined brought not the 
home to the This witness prove dto 
be the companion of the murdered man. He 
deposed to the receipt of an anonymous com- 
In consequence of which he and 
and described 
their ambush, and ¢ 


prisoners 


munication 


ipanion acted mi- 


ms Col had 


nutely the fact of ynse- 


quent seizure The goods seized were, how- 
ever, too bulky to be removed without further 
ssistance, when it became necessary for one to 
go in search of such assistance, whilst the 
ther kept guard over the prize; and the for- 
r duty f r to his share, he left the ds 
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ceased to discharge the latter. The only 
thing which at all bore upon the charge, wa 
his assertion, that, being on his way to Folke 





stone, he met, on the opposite side of the hill 
1 man whom he recognised as the elder Pet 
ley, but who merely wished him good night 





ind passed on 


Witness farther deposed, that 

He might have been absent from his compa 
hour, for that the inhabitants of 
ng asleep, he found it difficult to 
necessary aid. Having procured 
it, however, he hastened back, and discovered 
ther his brother office: 
muggled goods were in the place 
left them. He then went ont 
it so unexpected an occur 


1on about an 


Folkestone bei 


procure the 


to his dismay, that ne 
nor the 


where he had 


state, that, alarmed 
j 


he and his party began to inspect the 
ground for marks of violence, which it prog 
In this search a pistol was foun 


ppeared to have been lately 


rence 


nosticated 
which a discharge 
nh examination, he could not re 
cognise as having belonged to his companion, 
Next a was discovered 


lantity of 
well as the 


and whuch, « 


blood 


trace as if a body had been dragged 


along the grass to the edge of the cliff. ser 
atisfied that a deed of 


now fully 
beer « 


tion to the nearest magistrate, and accordingly 


violence | 


ymmitted, they agreed to give infor 


proceeded to the house of his worship, who 
promptly rendered them all the assistance in 
his power, and to whom the rest of the pr 
ceedings were known 

The testimony of the last witness 
taken down, and signed, it was fully corrobo 
rated by the evidence of certain persons who 
accompanied him from Folkestone for the put 
uring the captured goods No mort 
essary to make out a 
against the prisoners, than to identify the wea 
pons found upon the spot as their property 
With respect to the knife, no proof could be 
more Many persons swore to their 
having observed it in the possession of Brock 
man, and the letters engraved upon the haf? 
rendered their assertions additionally credibl: 
but of the connexion of the pistol with the 
three brothers, the proof was not, perhaps, s 
decisive. The four prisoners were, however 
known to be on an intimate footing ; they had 
been seen together on the night previous to 
the murder, when they set sail for the coast of 
France, with the avowed intention of bringing 
over a cargo of contraband articles, and no one 
could testify to the time of their return. Sucl 
was the chain of evidence against them, and 
upon it the magistrate conceived that he wa 
bound to detain then 

There remained yet one source of inform 
tion, of which no use had been made—namely 
His worship having a 
the officer was in possession of 


} 


peing 


pose Tt ser 


therefore, was ne cast 


distinct 


the anonymous letter 


certained that 


that letter, desired that it might be given up 
to him, as a probable means of throwing add 
tional light on the mysterious affair. Thi 
was done, and on his handing it to me, under 


the idea that | perhaps might know something 
of the characters discovered at the first 
glance a perfect confirmation of all my fears 
The hand-writing was that of Mrs. Brockman, 
and the billet itself ran One who 
unxious to save an infatuated youth from ru 


thus— 
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segs to inform the Commi that about 
midnight on the 15th of this month, a boat will 
Folkestone. loaded with silks and 
It is surmised that the boat's crew 
ind that the goods will be 
| to the hor of John 


land below 
Ice con- 


sists of four persons 


onveved across the h ise 
Petley 

My very breath forsook me when I had 
inished the perusal of this note, and I looked 


it Brockman with even more of deep commi- 
eration than I had 


His guilt I dared not excuse 


experienced 
red at 


previously 


but he seen 


he moment like Hercules 
Sophocles, about to perish by the well-intended 
stratagem of her who loved him above all 


Whether he entertained any 
suspicion of the fact, I know not, for he paid no 
regard whatever to passing events. Not even 
when, like the rest, he was called upon to deny 


reated beings 


r confess his crime, did he utter one word 
for whilst they were protesting their innocence, 
1e stood speechless A clear case was accord- 


gly adjudged to be made out against him, 
und a case little less clear against his compa- 
for whose committal a warrant 
1ade out, and they were delivered over to the 
mstables to be removed to prison 

The magistrate had just signed the deed 
vhen the door burst open, and the unfortunate 
nother of Brockman rushed into the parlour 
Her scream was so shrill and so appalling, that 
me who stood at the far end of the glen might 
have heard it. “O what have | done,’ cried 
she, “and what have you done, my unfortu- 
nate boy? Why stand you here, my son, and 
what blood is that upon your face ?—He is in- 
ocent, sir,”’ continued she wildly, turning to 
the magistrate, “quite innocent He commit 
murder! he whom | reared so gently, and who 
was ever so gentle to me, ever, ever till O, 
but we will not refer to that. Itis done now— 
it is all over—the connexion is broken off, and 
e will go back to be again the comfort of his 
idowed mother Will you not, William, will 

not boy 

ne,” cried to him, 

ing him by the hand 

Brockman groaned audibly. It was the first 
sound which he had uttered he was 
brought into the house, and it came from the 
very bottom of his heart ‘] cannot go with 
you now, my mother,” said he; “I must go 
elsewhere—to prison, and then to death.” 
‘To prison, and to death!” shrieked she; 
to prison, say you, to prison, and to death 
too!—you? No, no, it cannot be. It was not 
for that I did it; it was not against you that I 
nformed ; it was against them; these bloody, 
heartless, godless monsters—these, who have 
etrayed you. O may a mother's curse blight 


nions, was 





return with me, my Come, 


she, running up and 


since 


nd wither them “ Hush, hush, my mo 
her,’ replied the criminal; “curse no one, or 
1 curse at all, curse me Now I am re 
added he, turning to the constable 
Both the magistrate and myself were 


» much affected by this scene to be abl 
interrupt it, nor was it without 
on that the very constable proceeded to 

it on the handcuffs. In effec 
for the first time, that Brockman’s right 
id was severely 


evident 
ting this, it was 
en, 
A deep gash, or 


h bl ti)] 


1 blood lia 


wounded 
from whi 


19, 


tab, was upon its palm, 
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continued to flov llow came that wound 
there asked I, full of hop that the young 
man’s answer might give a favourable turn to 
his case. But he answered not. He held up 
his wrists for the manacles, as if ne such ques 
tion had been put, and seemed to surrender 
himself wholly to despair It was not so with 
his comp rhey protested vehemently 
that » case had been maae out against them, 
ne that t ‘ { to the prejudi es 
of their ne hbou but the magistrate con- 
t ng 0 ‘ nit yet iasion, they too were 
‘You sha t | cried the ur 
t ! hing between the 
party mi the d I nd ne hbours, O 
help, help! tl \ ) riny boy, and hi 
blood wil » npon my head Mr. Williams, 
will you t ve h He nnocent —inne 
cent s the ¢ ! O God, | am fi 
Ken, thou | t t the widow in her at 
flict 8 O sa j e | j Though 
exces nely re t to use vK uce toward 
one wh ill s er |, the officers were 
at length oblige yt e her forcibly from 
her position n he straggled and 
shrieked to be set free. The procession moved 
mm. and the unhappy overcome by the 
violence of her emotions, ceased for a tune t 
be conscious of hers ery 
As may readily be imagined, the events re 


corded in the last chapter created a powerful 
sensation among all classes of people in the 
neighbourhood Little else, indeed, was talked 
of for several days after the arrest of the pri- 
soners; and all united in sentiments of commi- 
seration, as well for Brockman, who was uni- 
versally esteemed to have fallen a victim to 
the wiles of his associates, as for his ill-fated 
mother. Nor was the latter less deserving 
of pity than the former. Her grief knew no 
bounds; and the reflection, that all had been 
brought about, in a great measure, through her 
ishnes nfused a degree of bitterness 
wily an ingredient 


own 

to hie rrow, not necess 
The « e having been committed beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports, no choice 
was left to the magistrate, except to forward 
the guilty associates to Maidstone. Thither 
they were accordingly sent, to await the arri- 
val of the Cirecuit-court ; and thither, at the 
earnest entreaty of Mrs. Brockman, I repaired 
shortly after, with the design of offering such 
consolation to her son as he might be capable 
of receiving, and inquiring, at a moment of 
calmness, into the real state of the case. For 
though appearances were so strongly against 


him, a belief was every where prevalent, that 
of the more heinous crime he must be inno- 
cent at all events. as it was p tty clear that 


one of the parties would | idmitted to give 
evik ! fully to « t the rest, 
methine. at least. w ould be gained could he 
-vailed upon to stand forward in that ca 

rat 
" With these plans in my head, I proceeded at 
the hour of four one morning to take my place 
in the stage. It was still quite dark, conse- 
quently | could make nothing farther of my 
fellow -passengers, ex¢ ept to discover, by 





means of the sense of touch, that they were 
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fault I r j tt 101 tin ot disclose y thing; and without some 
men ‘ t ‘ j ir ‘ t what evidence is against 
was rat t that h \ Ane iid the contrary happen 
Ne ifou y u y e up; | will never becom 
h . uw r It was vain to reason farth 
We t eed t th one etely infatuated, so I quitt 
t thing tt i I We th ia witha! VV heart 
iv dene vou, | ip - Ot th i é n which he conducted hin 
Certa f i r | se ‘ the fortnight which interver 
1e you t ni t v d the arrival ot t 
Never t ‘ . nothing His ther, I lear 
l ‘ r t here was not ‘ wh ‘ the inte ul in a lodging 
esuim t itunes 5 i t Maidstone, { failed, in indu 
put A it j “ il him to save | iKIn what he kne 
ae peared t ‘ strong ind the of | by the Sheriff w 
effect ’ rt \ te signa rejected. Not even when assured, that on 
passe t ! e, as well | the brothers stood ready to accept the mer 
us the re remote the t ren rapped | w 1 he despised, could he be persuaded 
themselves ‘ é vere ent. When | alter his mind nd hence, when [ returned 
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, p sa tness against his 1; and the judges having gone in proce 
No, si said he my brine r to hear divine service, opened the cx 
udy, but never sha it be in proper form for the conduct of public dD 
that ‘ ry « pan su ‘ he first day, as usually happens W 
fe th h treachery Of course, | nt chiefly in the arrangement of pre! 
c tt i this ire ‘ rv matter t juries were called t get 
’ ‘ s wer uit id the the charge deliveres und bills of indictm«e 
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P cau of the smugelers came on. It is prol LDV 
Int rt ge, | was st needless to observe, that the trial for mur 
; t Lppe ince of old Petl and his under any circumstances, never fails to ex« 
d iter, as they issued from one of the « a great degree of attention; but in the case t 
e whole truth now flashed upon me. The | be tried to-day, there were features of mort 
V which had vunded so familiar in my than ordinary atrocity, and the interest tak« 
cars during the progress of my journey hither, | in it by the public was fully evinced by t 
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multitudes which surrounded the Court-house 
rly hour in the morning. No sooner 
vors opened, than every bench and 


from an ef 


‘re the a 





corner was crowded to suffocation, whilst all 
who filled them bore upon their countenances 
n expression of the deepest and most painful 
unxiety. For a Will's behaviour 


had, by some means or got and 


rumour of 

other 
hence li des ‘riptions ot people appeared to in- 
st their feelings in his behalf; indeed, there 
pe rsons, 


abroad 





vere not wanting several respectable 
‘and assistance as 


offer At the 
Sroekman had 


who volunteered such advi 
they had it in their 
suggestion of one of these, Mrs 
in addition to the lawyers employ- 


power to 


Meh care 
ed for the prisoners generally, to engage a 


insel expressly for her son, whose reputa- 
ion stood high, and who certainly merited, in 
the present instance, all the praise which could 
ve heaped upon him 

Such was the state of affairs, when, in obe- 
lience to a message from the Court. | entered 
the hall, and took my place among the gentle- 
nen of the bar. For the first minute or two 
ifter | was seated, my brain swam round, and 


iy eyes danced in their sockets, so that | 
yuld distinguish nothmg with accuracy A 
dense mass of objects floated before me,—and 
a hum, like that of bees on a summer's even- 
ng, rung in my ears; but | saw no separate 
man, nor heard any separate or articulate 
sound. By and by, however, my self-command 


looked towards the dock,—it 


There stood the widow's 


returned, and | 
was a terrible vision 
son, hand-cuffed, and bound with chains, be- 
two of his ferocious comrades. Apart 
om the rest stood the third, not chained, 
iowever, like them; but, as it seemed, ready 
to step from the dock to the witness-box I 
losed my eyes involuntarily, and, | tear, cursed 


tween 


iim in my heart 

And the 
murmur of conversation ceased, and you might 
ave heard a pin drop to the ground, whilst 
the proper officer proceeded to read the indict- 
ment. It accused Zachariah Petley, Thomas 
Petley, Edward Petley, and William Brock 
man, of having, during the night of the 5th 
f August last past, at a certain place within 
the parish of St. Alphage, in the county of 
Kent, feloniously, and with malice prepense 
killed and slain Robert Sharp, an officer of his 
Majesty s customs, when in the performance 
f his duty. A second count charged the pri- 
soners with an attempt to defraud the revenue 
by running and importing ¢ mtraband goods 
All against the peace of his Majesty the king 
Zachariah Petley,” the officer, 
are you guilty, or not guilty ?"’—* Not guilty, 


now, silence being proclaimed, 


continued 


my lord.”— Thomas Petiey, are you guilty, 
or not guilty?’"—* Not guilty."—“ Edward 
Petley, are you guilty? Not guilty, my 
lord ?”’—* William Brockman, are you guilty, 
or not guilty ?”—* Guilty of the second count, 


but not guilty of the first 

“ Not guilty of the first.” shrieked a female 
, galleries Not guilty 
lord My boy is 


voice from one of the 
f murder: hear ve that. my 


not guilty.—oh let him go, let him go 

Not a sound was in the court, save the 
voice of the speaker; and so perfec tly elec- 
trified vere al! present hy the ton m 
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which these words were uttered, that no one 


sought to interrupt her. I looked up towards 
the place from whence the shriek came, and 
there stood the miserable widow in the very 
front of t rallery, with hands clasped, and 


arms uplifted, staring upon the spot oecupied 
by her son Her dress was all disordered; her 


cap, pushed partly off her he id, permitted he r 





hair, now slightly tinged with grey, to hang 
wild about her shoulders; and her large d irk 
eyes were motionless, as if they had power 


" 


and all 
out from 


objects, ex 
them The judge had, 
overed from his sur 


earthly ept one 


to move, 
were shut 
however, by this time re« 


prise My good woman,” said he, “ you 
must keep silence; and I advise you to with 
draw 
‘*7T will,—lI_ will,” cried she but bear ye 
| not his declaration? And I will swear to its 
| truth, and so will Mr. Williams.’ 
“This must not be rejoined the judge 
“Constables, do your duty, and keep order in 
| the court But even the constables were 
| tender to her. They only besought her to be 


} quiet he sat down, and the business pro- 
ceeded 

* By the lenity of the court, and at the re- 
quest ¢ f the Board of Excise,” said the coun- 


sel for the prosecution, “‘ Thomas Petley is 
permitted to give evidence in this case We 
therefore withdraw our plea against him 

The j idge hereupon charged the jury ind 


a verdict of not guilty on both counts being 
returned, the approver quitted the dock 

It were needless to go minutely through the 
several parts of the trial, and to repeat my own 
that of the rest, who knew no 
than they had 


prisoners were first committed 


evidence, or 
known when the 

The counst | 
uld do to puz 


had re 


more to-day 


for the defence did what men c« 
zle and confound us. He whom we 
tained for Brockman, in particular, exercised a 
| degree of ingenuity which perfectly astonish- 
and he put several questions to myself 
with the 


ed ne 
design of eliciting from my replies 
that Brockman not be im- 
plicated in the more serious offence. “ 1 think 
you mentioned, sir, “that, after the 
shots were fired, and the shriek uttered, you 
whilst one 


at all events, could 


said he, 


saw only two men beside the body 
was descending the hill towards the group 


Was he who was descending a tall man, or 





little man ?""—* As far as I could judge, a tal! 
man 

Now, look at the three prisoners at the bar 
and at the witness who has lately quitted 1t 
and tell me which of them comes nearest in 
height to the recollection you have of that 
man 

I looked round. Brockman was full tw 


inches taller than any of them; yet I dared 
swear that it was he. I hesitated a mo 
|} ment. “ We do not wish you to say which ot 
these persons was really the man for as yet 
we take it for granted that he is not present 
| but, supposing these to be the people impli 
eated, which should you imagine to have been 
that man 

To the question thus put, 


|} not 


an objection was 


| raised by the counsel on the opposite side ; but 
the objection was overruled. ‘As you now 
address me,” answered | I auld say that 











William Brockman s height corresponds most 
nearly with that of the person alluded to 
Grod bless you, sir nvain exclaimed th 

mh ippy mot but 1@ Was lmediately 

> rest of the lence being now disposed 
of, Thomas Petley mounted the witness-box, 
and was solemniy sworn. He promised to 
peak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 


but the truth, and prayed God to help him, a 


he kept that promise; he gave a minute and 


circumstantial detail, of which the following 
may be taken as an accurate abbreviation 

He admitted that they wer all tour en 
gaged in a smuggling expedition. He related 
the circumstance of the seizure as it had been 
described by the exciseman and myself; and 


of the flight of those who « 


[hese were, his brother Edward, William 
Brockman, and himself “As to Zachar 

aid he, “we left him in charge of the boat 
und he never joined us till all was over 
When the witness uttered this, Brockman 


turned round in the dock, and stared him full 


in the face A sort of flush passed over his 
cheeks, but he is no ways farther embarras 
sed, and went on Though we fled at first 
n different directions, we all three met in a 
holl about a stone's throw to the right, and 
here entered into a cor tation as to what 
vas to be d Done, cried Brockman, who 

ud drank ther too tree what rould be 
done’? You have pistols, | have a there 
ire three to two let us recover the goods 


To this we objected; but he snatched a pistol 


fiom my belt, and swore if we feared to join 


accord 


him, he would go alone 





ingiy, we tollowed with the sole view olf 
prevent ng *atal consequen but before we 
could overtake him. he and the deceased had 
exchanged shot The deceased was wounded 
und fled; but B him eized 
him like a tigt 1 just as we 


reached him, ! 





throat. | te m his grasp, 
and in the stru e wounded hun We were 
ull about the body, uncertain how to dispose 
of it, when my brother arrived. He mention- 


ed having met the other exciseman, and as 
sured us all Folkestone would be a-foot direct- 
ly; so we cast the body from the cliff, and 
then we thought of « But it seemed 


caping 





better to hide it first We ace rdingly de 
scended the glen nd buried it under the 
stones where it was found 

Whilst this person's evidence was delivered 
men seemed to hold their very breath with 
anxiety, now that it came to a close,a iong 
ob or sigh ran through the court. A fearful 
tillness followed it. and every eve us turned 
upon Brockman. The unfortunate youth, up 
to this moment, had hung down his head, as if 
in shame ; he now raised it proudly, and looked 
calmly and resolutely round. “My Lord 
said he slowly and with great firmness, “the 
last witness ha tered a tissue of lies. I have 
worn not to betray the guilty, but I am not 
he , 

Prisoner 1 must be silent,” replied the 

judge you are in the hands of counse! 


unination which the 
‘ndured, was indeed enough 


The cross-ex approver 


to cause an ordi- 
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nary person, even when speaking the truth, te 
fall into a thousand contradictions. He wae 
usked how the knife came into the grave, but 


he could not tell; he was questioned as to th 


n why Brockman, if so desperate a cha 
re no pistols of his own? For that he 


but in the main point 


reas 
racter, wo 
could not account 
iis story no contrariety appeared ; and thoug 
required to tell it again and again, he invariab 
told it in the s It was well got up; 
no doubt it had been well prepared beforehan 
Our length sat down in despair 
leaving the case to the jury 
And now the judge summed up. He wer 
the chief heads of evidence with th 
strictest impartiality, charging the jury as that 
entreated them, if the 


ime words 


counsel at 


over 


evidence required He 
had any doubts upon their minds, to give the 
full benefit of these doubts; * bu 


last continued 


prisoners the 
the testimony o the 


1 
his lordship is so clear 


witness,’ 
and so decided, that 
you have but ene duty to per 
orm but the laws of Go« 
and of your country require it. And now y 
may withdraw to consider the verdict 

The jury did not but consulte 
together for perhaps ten minutes, in their box 


in my opinion 
fi J 


Itisa pal iful one 


withdraw ; 


During that interval, the court was as still 
except when its stillness was interrupted by 
their whispers, as if life had departed trom all 


and once only, the chain 
upon Brockman’s legs rattled, as he resumed 
his former position; and the sound went to my 
heart like that of his death-knell. I looked at 
him. He was pale, pale asa corpse, but it wa 
not the paleness of guilt ; for not a nerve shook 
nor did a muscle involuntarily quiver. At last 
the foreman addressed the judge, and told hin 
that they had made up their minds 

And what is your verdict, gentlemen of the 


within if Once, 


ury 
“That Zachariah Petley, and Edward Pet 
ey are not guilty on the first count, but guilty 


that William Brockman : 


} 


on the second, 
guilty on both 
He is not guilty!” again shrieked out hi 
is she wildly rose from her seat. “ Oh 
mercy, mercy, my lord judge! spare the life of 
son—her guiltless, excellent son 
Oh, merey, mercy She could utter no more 
Her senses forsook her, and she was carried i 
that state from the court 
Brockman heard the verdict unmoved. H 
made a forward spring when his mother faint 


; 


ed, as if to support her 


the widow's 


and seemed to curs 
the chains which kept him back: but he reco 
vered his seli-command again, as soon as slit 
borne out calmly awaited h 
For myself, I started up, and heed 


less of forms, implored the judge to spare him 


had been and 


sentence 
pledging my credit that he could not be guilty, 
and that his bare assertion was infinitely more 
to be relied upon than the oath of the ‘pers " 
on whese testimony he had been convicted 
The judge, who was a mild man, heard m« 
out, but could not receive my testimony 
You may employ these arguments,” said he 
in a petition to the throne, which I shall cer 
tainly forward, if you present it. But I must 
tell you plainly, that I see no grounds on 
which any petition can be got up; far less 
can it be expected to avai) in saving the life 
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2 man convicted, as the prisoner has been con- 
victed, of murder 

I could do no more, so I sat down in a state 
of utter despondency, to watch the conclusion 
of the scene. “ Zachariah and Edward Pet- 
ley,” said his lordship, addressing himself to 
the dock, “ you have both been convicted of 
violating the laws of your country, by defraud- 
ing his Majesty's revenue. What makes the 
crime in your case more heinous is, that you 
appear to have carried fire-arms about your 
persons when engaged in your nefarious occu- 
pation; and in what way those arms were 
meant to be used, is hardly to be considered a 
question. The immediate consequence of 
your being armed, indeed, has been, that the 
life of a fellow-creature has been sacrificed ; 
and though he died not immediately by your 
hands, you can hardly be acquitted by your 
own consciences of some share in the blame 
attaching to his murder. Taking all these 
matters into consideration, the sentence of the 
court is, that you, Zachariah, be transported 
beyond seas for the term of seven years, whilst 
you, Edward, be transported for the term of your 
natural life—And now, William Brockman,” 
continued the judge, whilst at the same time 
he put on the black cap, “a more distressing 
task awaits me with respect to you. Of your 
character previous to this business the court 
knows nothing, and can know nothing official- 
ly; but it has been said of you, that the time 
is not very remote when you were accounted 
a credit to yourself and to your connexions. I 
would to God you had always continued such ; 
for then the painful duty would not have been 
imposed upon me, of passing upon you the last 
dreadful sentence which the law awards. In 
your case, the sentence of the court is, that 
you be taken from the place where you stand 
to the jail, and from Fanaa to the place of 
execution, and that you be hanged by the 
neck till you be dead, and your body given for 
dissection ; and may God have mercy on your 
soul! I can hold out to you no hope of mercy 
from man, and therefore advise you to make 
your peace with Heaven. But as your friends 
seem anxious to petition the throne in your 
favour, | will appoint as distant a day for your 
execution as is consistent with propriety You 
shall suffer on Wednesday next.” 

Whilst others sat as if frozen with horror, 
Brockman alone seemed calm and unruffled 
‘My Lord,” said he, “I thank you for your 
good will, but | have no hope that it will avail 
me. Indeed, I hardly desire it. My charac- 
ter is blasted, and I have no wish to survive it; 
but I am innocent,—innocent of the crime laid 
to my charge. I have been led astray by a 
misplaced passion, and betrayed by 
friends. The man who did the deed stands 
here,” laying his hand upon the shoulder of 
Edward Petley, who absolutely shrunk be- 
neath his touch. “And there,” pointing to 
Thomas, “ is he who aided him. This wound,” 
holding up his right hand, “I received in striv- 
ing to protect the man, whom one brother had 
smitten down, from the fury of the other; and 
as to the knife found in the grave, it is thus ac- 
counted for. We exchanged knives whilst at 
sea; and here is that for which I bartered 
mine. But it matters not. I shall enffer; and 
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as I hope to be forgiven when I stand before 
the throne of my Maker, so do | freely forgive 
my murderers 

‘It is impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced by this speech, and by the holding up of 
a seaman’s knife in the hand of the prisoner, 
bearing the initials E. P. “ He is innocent!” 
exclaimed the bar, one and all; “the man is 
sacrificed.” — Silence, gentlemen,” cried the 
judge ; “ let the prisoners be removed.” They 
were removed accordingly, and I staid not 
long behind them 

I hurried back to my apartment at the inn 
in a state of mind little removed from insa 
nity, and paced backwards and forwards for a 
while, totally unable to compose or collect 
my thoughts. There was a singing in my 
ears, as if twenty tca-kettles had been boiling 
round me, and an overwhelming consciousness 
of some dreadful event impending, weighed 
like a dead load upon my spirits. I had seen 
and heard fearful things. The widow's scream 
still rang through the air, and her maniac form, 
as she called aloud for mercy, was before me 
Then came the stern, yet humane deportment, 
of the judge,—his deep and sonorous voice, as 
he prayed God to have mercy on the young 
man’s soul; and last of all, the image of Brock- 
man himself crossed my mind's eye, bringing 
back with it a perfect consciousness of all that 
had occurred, and of the necessity which ex- 
isted for immediate and momentous exertion 

Having regained my self-command, I des- 
patched a messenger for Mr. Pleader, in whose 
judgment I could not but feel the deepest con- 
fidence, and of whose disposition to serve his 
client no doubt could be entertained. He obey- 
ed the summons instantly; and taking pre- 
cisely the same view of the case which had 
been taken by myself, he began to consider it 
in all its bearings, with a degree of dispassion 
ate acumen, for which I had justly given him 
credit. Like myself, he saw clearly that Brock- 
man was the victim of a conspiracy; and as 
soon as he had been made acquainted with the 
yarticulars of my first journey to Maidstone, 
fe decided at once that there were other and 
more weighty parties to that conspiracy than 
the family of the Petleys. ‘“ Who is the third 
passenger of whom you speak?” asked he 
“Do you know him? Can you tell us where 
to find him ? 

I was on the point of answering in the nega 
tive, when, accidentally looking through the 
window, I beheld the very person in conversa 
tion with the constable of my own parish, o1 
the opposite side of the way “ There he is, 
cried i “And there he must not remain, 
exclaimed the lawyer, putting on his hat, and 
hurrying down stairs. I followed immediately, 
and as good fortune would have it, we reached 
the object of our search before he had parted 
from his companion. ‘“ One word with you, 


sir,” said I, addressing myself to him. “ With 
me, sir!’ replied the fellow, reddening; “1 


know not what business you can have with 
me. I am in a hurry and cannot wait.”— 
“ But you must wait,” exclaimed the barrister 
“There is a serious charge against you, and 
from this spot you stir not, except in the cus 
tody of an officer —Constable, do your duty 
and secure that man’ 
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Secure m¢ replied the other; “let me 
see the 1! that l secure me, without a 
magistrates t t t That | 
will not resist tt that be produced, lay 
hands on e at r per The fellow 
he uttered these words, thrust fis hand into 
his bosom, and pulled outa pistol. The offi 
cer hung back crowd began to assemble ind 


Pleader and my 
himself with the 
There was nothing 


in spite of the efforts of Mr 


mixed 


now for it except to obtain a regular warrant 
and as the constable profe sed to be acquainted 
with his place of abode, and knew his name 
we had every re ym to hope that he might 
secured He w t appeare ! A per 

f considerable consequence in the cus 














tol LOBE { Dover ! name was Joseph 
Slv nd le the world belie him rdded 

ome i reater rovut s nowhere to be 
met wit! 

Ay t was soc rocured, on my making 
eath that | had reason to suspect the individual 
named t, of nefarious practice Linst the 
reve f 3 Armed with this, the constable 
et off. deter F is ed us. to over 
c ‘ 4 re stance ind I, by v i wi 4 
away the tim i might be expected t 
‘ e before he | retur dete d 
to pay a Visit both to Mrs B cma ne 
her son rhe f er I foun state of tl 
most pit ie cistre Fit ter fit ( i 
upon r so fast, after he emova t of court 
that her medical attendant altogether despa 
ed of her recovery ind though these had hap 
pliy ceased they g ep t yn t a stupor 
such as hardly permitted her to recognise, far 
les ven her mind to Under these 
. inista . I nsidered it t ether need 
less t r t my stay be D From her 
lo« ng I dingly hastened to the jal 
and t t wanted but half an hour of the 
ord ry time ol cking up, the t rnkev 
aware how deeply | was interested in the tat 
of the prisone hesitated not t Mimit me l 








repaired to the condemned cell It was on th 
ground floor; a narrow recess, resembling a 
vault in a churchyard, more than a place of 
confinement for a living man The only light 
admitted was thr the door—an iF ra- 
ting, over which a str r wooden itter, per 
torated t tt ‘ e fastened as 
goon as night set in. There sat the unfortu 
ite youth upon tone-bench—the only bed 
allowed him. Yet he was less cast d far 
less ipparently desperate, than when found 
him the inhabitant of a less comtortiess dun 
geon, in expectation of the day of trial. He 


held out his manacled hand to me, and eagerly 
She is better, 
well. But how 
have the awful 


inquired after his mother 
said I, “and 


Brockman 


I trust will do 


How 








re you, 
vents of the day affected you 
As they ought to affect me, I humbly 


replied he. “I know that I have but 
days to live, and I am fully conscious 


I shall deserve my 


ope 
few 
that, though no murderer 
fate on account of my conduct to my mother 
For her, Mr. Williams, I feel most deeply.”"— 
Here his voice faltered, and the tear strug- 
vied to escape from his eye ‘Oh. who will 
who will 


nfort ber, who will console ber 


wipe vay from her memory the shame an 
agony of such a death as mine You will be 
friend her. sir. you will be kind to her 
rive I r your ¢ ifenance | im aware I 
e will not survive it. Mother and son \ 
perish together. for her heart is too tender 


repli d J 


hopes, retting n the imp 
of the moment, the resolution which I | 
formed, not to commu t t to the 
soner, till something more decisive had trat 
pired | would not hav you encor 
false hope very far from it I would, on th 
contrary idvise you to prepare for the worst 
But your friends vctiv exerting ther 
selves in your fa ur your speech im (¢ 
has made a str res ithe ag 
tion of the Petleys was remarked by all. Y 
may yet be liberate und Ly hat you sha 
Brockman shook his hea though the bright 
glance of his eye we that even this 
dress had renewed the desire of life . Ts i) 
that I w aqnotr ‘ were vour exert 
( vned with ‘ said he vould be t 
i in tr | but ‘ iT ’ t die i 
to die by the han { ( mon exe tione 
rh t is } el But | fear y 
flat . » excite } 
mas ‘ P ‘ 


‘ iw t credit 8 ‘ 
thr tl \ t P twill. | 
¢ ‘> * t to 4 
Oh, t yt the past erred he I 
have inde on ed upon. bitt cr 
( 1. You were 1 s Harriet 
ar But I for e her I fi ve her t 
the 1a t be tore en ¢ ewher 
he arrival of the turnkey | ta st 
to tarther ca 1 a v sh 
hands th B ind h I t 
ca in t i ed my ¢ 
duct On r way to the outer gate of the 
pris n we 1 ’ th ct i & I t i ng 
milar to that " imy y¥y ng trend was 
im! ed, | ‘ $ ! It was 
habited, and a « roan which came through 
the holes m the shutter, mndicated that its t 
nant was il] at ease in mind or body, or both 
Who is contined there said | 
One of your friend’s associates,” replied 
ve jailer ; he that is to be transported f 





taking, sir. He 


had the ague 


e. He is in a strange 
not ceased to shake as if he 
ever since they were brought back from Court 
knows not 
fellow 


and the doctor, who has seen him, 
what to make of him. He if the 
be not better to-m he must be removed 
to a warmer place; but for my part, | think 
this too go d for him 

We had by this time reached the 
the locks, bolts, 
removed, the massy portal grated harshly o1 


| again found myself in the 
1 
‘ 


Says, 


rrow 


gate, and 


and chains being one by ont 


its hinges, and 
It is unnecessary to give a minute 
tail of the proceedings of the next five day 
either within or without the walls of the pr 
son. The constable } 
as to the arrest of Sly, found, as many 


street 








pre mised so fa 
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i, that it is easier to make a promise than | weakness was such that she almost imme- 
perform it—Joseph effectually eluded the | diately fell back upon the sofa. “I cannot 
1. For myself, | paid frequent visits both | walk yet,” said she faintly; “you must have 
s. Brockinan and her son, the former of | me carried, and glad, glad shall | be to bear 


vly recovered, chiefly, | believe, be- | the fatigue, even if it be such I accordingly 


to Mi 
boil, iv 
leemed it right to put the best face | procured four stout porters, and having caused 


ise we ae 
ipon affairs, and to flatter her with hopes which | her to be well covered up, she was removed 


we ourselves scarcely encouraged. With re- | without suffering any serious inconvenience to 
yect to the latter though for the first day or | the prison : 

two he talked much of the possible result of the I shall not attempt to describe the meeting, 
yetition, and said something of his own inten- | far less the parting, although I was present at 

such as will not bear a deli- 


tions In Case its prayer should be attended to, | both The y wer 
yet when the third and the fourth passed on, | neation in words The latter, indeed, was on 
n, his hopes gra- | Will's part so solemn, that I trembled lest his 
mother should surmise the truth; but it oocur 





ind no intelligence reached | 
dually declined, till they may be said to have 
become utterly extinct He now anxiously red not to her, so just Is the observation, that 
desired to see his mother. She was still too | we believe what we desire, even if the grounds 
of belief be on the contrary side of the ques 


weak to be moved, and of this | informed hun, 
tion She remained with him about two 


warning him, at the same time, that we had 
kept the nature of his sentence a secret from | hours, and having promised not to come again 
her; but when now the evening of Monday | till the day after the morrow, she was borne 
had arrived, and no pardon or reprieve came | back to her apartment 
with it, I deemed it incumbent on me to fulfil Whilst I and my two friends were thus em 
his wishes at all hazards. Still we resolved to | ployed, Mr. Pleader, and the other gentlemen 
conceal the truth. It was accordingly agreed who took so lively an interest in our affairs, 
between us, that she should be told of a pre f were straining every nerve to procure informa- 
ynmutation of the sentence of death to that | tion, and to substantiate their claim to an exer- 
of transportation for life; and having become | cise of the Royal mercy. As yet, however, 
somewhat of an adept in the art of deceiving, | all their efforts had failed. The Petleys, pro- 
I agreed to convey the communication. For | bably conscious that public suspicion was 
this purpose, I repaired to her lodging early on | roused, had fled the country; of Sly no tidings 
the Tuesday morning, and finding her so far | were procured, except that it appeared on ex- 








convalescent as to be able to sit up in her chair, | amining his papers that he had defrauded tho 
I entered at once upon the business of my mes revenue to a large amount, and for a long s« 
ré ries of years. No doubt his fears suggested to 
Che good woman expected something, from | him that this was the ground of his arrest, for 
the unusually early hour of my arrival. ** What | the real nature of the charge against him had 
news bring you, Mr. William aid she ; “you | never been communicated. Be that, however, 
ire the bearer of sou itelligence I am cer as it may, no trace of him could be discovered, 
tain. Oh God grant that it may be favoura- | and hence all idea of saving Brockman was 
ble ibandoned, not by me only, but by the rest 
Not unfavourable, my friend,” replied 1; | Of this | thought it my duty to inform him 
it least not so bad as we had a right to ex- | He received the intelligence with fortitude, 
ect. You must make up your mind, I fear, | with great fortitude, but not without a pang; 
to be separated from your son for a time, but | for there is a vast difference between the ex- 
the separation will not be eternal pression of an indifference to life when death 
‘Then he does not suffer cried she wildly pears remote, and the feeling of that indiffe- 
yet joyfully, and clasping her hands t ther ren when it is actually near at hand. He 
Oh thank Heaven, thank Heaven What | strove by every means which reli- 
natters transportation? whiat boots it where | gion ¢ n could suggest, to reconcile 
we live For I will accompany him, Mr. Wil- | himself a fate apparently irremediable. I 
ums. Yes, I will go in the same ship, or if | praye him, | administered to him the 
that be not allowed, in the next that sails, and | sacrament, and, at his own earnest request, | 


e will build a cottage among the woods and | spent the entire night of Tuesday in his cell 








wilds of New South Wales, and smile when we | From the moment of Mrs. Brockman’s depar- 
think of England, and all the cares and trou- | ture, indeed, I shut myself up with him alto 
bles we endured there y tell me it is a | gether, and painful as this duty was, there 
glorious country, and a glorious climate; und were not wanting numerous cire uinstances 
were it not so, what shall | care for climate or | which gave to it a degree of even pleasurable 

yuntry long as | am with my boy interest such as | could not have anticipated 

It was with much difficulty that I could re- | The fact 1 believe to be, that all violent ex 
frain from weeping aloud, when I beheld the | citement is pleasing while it lasts; in the ex 


nan thus rejoicing in a lie; but | citement to which I was now subjected there 
I did restrain myself, and went on to propose | was no want of violence, and hence, as well as 
that she should visit her son this day in pri- | from contemplating the effect of conscious in 


$01 Goes he so soon?” exclaimed she; | nocence upon a religious mind, I cannot pro 
surely they will not send him off to-morrow ? | nounce the night spent in a condemned cell at 


But no matter; I am ready, and perhaps I | Maidstone the most determinately miserablk 
glit not to desire his longer stay here, since | which it has been my lot to spend. Tired na 
he must abide in a dungeon. Go on, | will } ture, however, gave way at last. Having so 
follow you lemnly commended ourselves to the protection 
Mrs. Brockman rose as she spoke, but her | of the Deity, we lay down upon a mattress 








"oO 
i~ 


with which the jailer had humanely supplied 
us, and | was not less surprised than delighted 
to perceive, that long before my thoughts had 
attained any degree of composure, my compa- 
nion was fast asleep. I followed his example 
as quickly as I could, and slept also 

How long we had lain in a state of uncon- 


sciousnes 


the sun were just beginning to shine through 
the gratings of the dungeon, when the rattling 


of chains, and the drawing back of bolts, dis- 
turbed us. I[ thought Brockman’s hand shook 


a little when he extended it towards me, and I 


could perceive a sort of involuntary contrac- 
tion of the eyebrow, such as indicated a severe 
internal struggle between courage and natural 


weakness. His breath was suspended too, till 


the door creaked upon its hinges, from the ex- 
pectation, no doubt, that it would open to ad- 
mit the executioner. But instead of the exe- 
cutioner, the sheriff entered, and there was an 


his « 


yuntenance not usually ex- 


We 


expression in 
hibited by the bearer of deadly tidings 
both stared at him in silence 

“ Young man,” said he, stepping up to Brock- 
man ‘it gives me sincere satistaction to tin- 
form you, that his Majesty has been pleased to 
order a delay in the execution of your sen- 
tence, till certain matters connected with the 
offence of which you stand convicted, shall 
have been more accurately investigated.” The 
blood rushed all! at once to Brockman’s cheeks, 
and then receded again. He gasped for breath, 
and but that I held his arm, would have fallen 
to the ground How is this!” cried I, be- 
yond measure overjoyed ; “ what fortunate oc- 
currence has brought this about? Have you 
succeeded in apprehending the fugitive, or 


what has been done Not so,” answered 
the sheriff. with a smile we have failed on 
all hand but there is a Providence which 


preserves the innocent, and it has wonderfully 
interfered in favour of this youth. As I see 
that he is calm, the whole story may be told at 
once. His innocence has been clearly proved, 
by the confession of one of his associates, and 
here is the royal pardon, with which an ex- 
press has just arrived 

I will not attempt to describe the scene 
which followed, or repeat the many congratu- 
latory and admonitory adages to which Will 
was compelled to listen, not only from the 
sheriff, but from the chaplain, and even from 
the jailer. Let me rather detail at once the 
means by which an event so unlooked for and 
joyful was brought about; and for this a few 
words will suffice 

I have already mentioned, that on a former 
occasion I was startled by the sound of a heavy 
groaning, which proceeded from a cell near 
of the condemned man to whom I had 
been paying a visit, and where, as the jailer in- 
formed me, Edward Petley wasconfined. The 
illness with which that unhappy person was 
ufflicted seized him in the dock, and never left 
him after It seemed as if the hand of his vic- 
tim when laid upon his shoulder, had been fill- 
for the shivering 
ume over him at the time, and to which 
al! within the court were eye-witnesses, ceased 
not to agitate his frame to the last. He was 
supported back to prison in a violent fit of the 


that 


ed with some deadly poison ; 


which ¢ 


I cannot tell, but the early rays of 
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| ague, and if soon became manifest that his hf 


was in danger 
For some days he bore his illness in stubbor: 


| silence; but as the danger increased, remors 





began to rack his mind, and strange expres 
sions to escape his lips. It was on the morn 
ing of the Tuesday, on the very day preceding 
the execution, that, after a severe contest, he 
desired to see the chaplain, and to him made a 
full confession of his own guilt, and a full de 

claration of Will’s innocence. The story 
which Will had told was, it appeared, accu 
rately correct. He, the dying man, shot the 
exciseman, whilst his brother cut his throat 
having wounded Brockman in the hand whe: 
attempting to wrest the knife from him. Nor 
was this the only piece of intelligence which 
he conveyed. He exposed a series of frauds and 
crimes, in which Joseph Sly had taken an ac 

tive part; and the whole being carefully note: 
down and read over to him, he signed it as h 

With grounds so clear t 
was no difficulty whatever in 
the arrival of whicl 


dying declaration 
act upon, there 

obtaining the royal pardon, 
had been thus long delayed only by the absences 

from town of the Secretary of State for th 

home departme nt : 

Little now remains for me to add. Brock 
man, as a matter of course, was set at liberty 
and his mental sufferings during the period of 
his imprisonment, especially since sentence of 
death was passed upon him, being considered 
as a sufficient punishment of his eihens against 
the revenue, all charges from that quarter 
were dropped. From his mother the real peri! 
of his case was, however, carefully concealed 
till many weeks after her return into the coun 
try; nor was she even then made acquainted 
with it, till to keep it longer a secret would 
have been of no avail; for the good woman 
constitution never recovered the ‘injury whic 
many weeks of acute agitation inflicted upon it 
She lived, indeed, to see her son, not only re 
stored to his former respectable condition i 
life, but put in command of the very vess 
which he had all along been meant to con 
mand ; and she died at last blessing God for lu 
mercies here, and humbly trusting to be admit 
ted as a participator in his still greater mercit 
hereafter 

As to the Petleys, the younger of the two 
breathed his last a few hours after his confes 
sion had been signed, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Maidstone. His bones were not 
removed to pollute the cemetery of his native 
parish, and no stone was erected to his memo 
ry. Of the others the fate is uncertain. Za 
chariah, it is true, underwent his sentence, and 
is doubtless herding, at this day, with beings a 
wicked as himself; but of the father, the sister 
and Tom, no account has reached us. Ne 
ther is any thing accurately known of the des 
tiny of Joseph Sly. About six months after 
these events I[ read, indeed, in one of the Lor 
don papers, that one Josiah Turpin, alias Ji 
seph Sly, had suffered the punishment due t 
burglary under aggravated circumstances ; but 
whether the person alluded to was my former 
travelling companion, I had no opportunity t 
learn 

Of Will Brockman I never heard any thing 
but what was favourable, from the moment 
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his liberation. His good sense soon taught 
him to shake off the remains of an attachment 
so misplaced as that with which he had bound 
himself to Harriet Petley; nor has he, as far 
know, permitted any other to arise in its 
room. The direction of his trading voyages, 
which are eflected between London and Ham- 
burgh, do not permit him to pay frequent vi 
sits to St. Alphage; but whenever he comes, 
he fails not to bring presents of rare and valua- 
me and to my household. Of 


ble articles to 
course, a cover is always laid for him at our 
table, and it not unfrequently happens, that 
back, in our 
events 


conversations over our 
On such he alway 


with becoming seriousness and solein- 


we refer 
wine, to past 
touche 
nity, and never fails to thank God that he is no 
longer a slave to the habits. or exposed to the 
risks, which invariably accompany the career 
ef Tur SmuGGLer 


From the New Monthly Marazine 
THE SUNBEAM ' 


BY MRS. HEMANS 


i) 


narchs 
ilth to all— 


iHov art no 
A joy thou art, and a we 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea 

Sunbeam! what gift has the world like thee ? 


ingerer in m 


Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean 
} 
siniies 


Thou hast touch'd with glory his thousand isles 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery 





foam, | 
And gladden'd the sailor, like words from 

home 
lo the solemn depths of the forest shades, | 
Thou art streaming on through their green 
A, thy smiverma le ( that } e ueht | 
i Lhe quivering leaves ha hav Cangnr | 

‘ -. 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below 


I look’d on the mountains—a vap 


Folding their heights in its dark array } 
Thou brokest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame | 


[ look d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot; 

But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell 
To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart; 

And thou scornest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head 
through the dim church-aisle thy 
ts pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
its high, pale tombs, with their trophies 





Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may 
wave 

Thou scatter'’st its gloom like the dreams of 
rest, 

Thou s epest in love on its grassy breast 


Vor. IX.—No. 49. 


oo 
4. 


Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

—(ne thing is like thee, to mortals given, 

The Faith touching all things with hues of 
Heaven FH 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO 
THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. By 
Dr. Edmund Clar and ¢ aptain Markham 


Sherwill. August 2th, 125 


Ow a beautiful serene summer evening, we 
walked up the hill trom the town of Neuchatel 
to La Rochette, a charming villa overhanging 
the lake. Standing here on the terrace walk, 
surrounded with exotics of gayest tint and 
sweetest fragrance, we gazed for the first time 
on the hoary monarch of the Alps. You look 
down over a green viney ird, anda poplar co- 
lonnade, on the blue f the lake; be- 
yond rise the green swelling hills of the oppo- 
site shore, and then, far above, the eye roams 
ilong a snowy range of Swiss and Savoy Alps, 
extending more than a hundred miles in the 
sweep of the distant horizon. The sun gradu- 
ally descended behind the Jura; we watched 
in silence the shadow of the horizon spreading 
slowly upwards from peak to peak; but when 
all the less lofty summits were clad in sober 
grey, still the colossal summit of Mont Blanc 
remained conspicuous, like a bright cloud de- 
tached from the earth, and glowing with a 
warm roseate light in the last rays of sunset. 
The first view of this splendid panorama is cer- 
expansive, 
and most delicious sensations of life. The illu- 
Peter's, as seen on a still 


night from the Pincian hill, brilliant and majes- 


surlace 


tainly one of the strongest, most 


minated dome ot St 








tic as it is, has yet noting like that deep Lm- 
pressive hold upon the memory If we were 

King for a simuue to convey some lant no- 
tion this peculiar glow of the mountain at 
sunset, 1 il we t feedly express it by say- 


you seem to look at a huge hill of Bo- 
logna Phosphorus glowing with nutigated light 
on a cloudy day > 
Approaching Geneva near Malagny, a de- 
lightsul more celebrated trom the 
fame of the elegant Author who inhabits it, we 
again enjoyed this gorgeous spectacle. Very 
many times in our evening promenades about 
the lake of Geneva and its lovely environs, we 
saw the Mont Blanc at sunset, but never do I 
it tinged with so deep a 


To observe it 


ing, that 


ibode, but 


rec lect to have seen 


ruby giow as on that evening 

more attentively, we alighted, ran up through 
i Vineyard, and gazed in silent admiration, till 
by an insensible gradation of tints, a bright 





ruby red had cooled into a det p Violet scarcely 


less beautiful At the end of August, 1-24, 
we took up our quarters at the excellent Hotel 
de Union, at Chamouni, close to the base of 


the mountain. ‘The weather, however, proved 
unpropitious; and having waited several days, 
during which all the high summits were cover 
ed with incessant mist, we mounted our mules 
on the 26th of August, and prepared to quit the 


valley by the Col-de-Balme. On approaching 








74 
the summit of the pa 


use, however, the thick 
vapours suddenly burst away, a 


and to our infinite 
the immense colossal 
lifting his hoary head 
s rightful re 


sovereign of European 


satisfaction, displays 
form of 
in 
verence as indisput ibi 
bills. We lingered long, fe 
this most sublime 
du-Goité, and the vast slope s of snow 

ed like silver in the glorious burst of sunshine 
At last we turned away to pursue our route to 
Martigny, little anticipating that by mere acci- 
dental « that very day twelve- 
month, 

l fi est nminmnaa le ot 


down from a height, f 





awful majesty, and claiming 
isting our eves with 
the huge Dome 


glitter 
- 





spe 


ncidence, n 
should be quietly perched on the 


Tent Blane, and gazing 


we 








the Col-de-Bal though far more elevated 
than any British mountain, should pear an 
insignificant eminence 

From the spire of Milan Cathedral, you see 
the Monte Rosa, but I think not the Mont 
Blanc; certainly we saw it not While cross- 
ng the noble river we took a long farewell 
to the Alps, then of a deep violet tinge in the 


they were soon hid by the in- 

After the interval! of a 
y hailed our old hoary ac- 
‘heights of the Superga 


] sing evening 


tervening Ape Line 3. 
year, we again joyfull 
quaintance trom th 

nbove Turir 


Up OUF abod: 


some time after again took 


Hotel de |’ Union 





Geciaealy 


one of the best inns on the Continent 
During a conversation at Geneva, in which 
allusion had been made to the disastrous at 


tempt of Dr. Hamel, in 1-20, it had been deep- 
ly impressed on my mind that to hazard the ex- 
periment contrary to the advice of the experi- 
enced guides, would not only be childish con- 
temptible temerity, but a base and selfish tri- 
fling with human life. My first visit was there- 
fore directed to the bureau of the chief cuide, 
lent Monsieur Simon I be 
worthy me h 
fied judgment prac 
of the ascent, promising toa quiesce umplic itly 
in his decision whatever that might be. Mon- 
sieur Simon's reply was nearly this When 
the weather is favourable, I for my own part 
like nothing better than to form one of 
the party. When I wasa young man, I made 
the attempt, but we did not succeed. Since that 
time having married, | have not renewed the 
experiment, simply from unwillingness to dis- 
‘blige my family That objection not direct- 
y applying, the next inquiry of Monsieur Si 
mon was, how soon it might be proper to as- 
cend? but his answer was satisfactory 
He said that at present the matter was imprac- 
ticable, inasmuch as they had some recent fall 
of snow on the upper parts of the mountain, 
which would require several days of continued 
sunshine to harden it Monsieur Simon en- 
gaged to let me know as soon as the weather 
should appear sufficiently settled, and in the 
mean time recommended several preparatory 


gged this 


the exce 


and brave man to give unguali 
ticability 


18 to the preser t 


shoulk 


less 


mountain excursions both to ascertain the phy- 
sical strength in hand, and to augment the stock 
for the time of trial. Monsieur Seringe, of 
Geneva, had strongly warned me against at- 
tempting so long a journey on the snow with- 
out much previous exercise. My friend had 
been much accustomed to alpine marches in his 
botanizing excursions; he spoke therefore from 


om which the summit of 


Iscent of Mont Blanc. 


experience. No man can walk from thirty ‘« 
forty miles on ice and snow without suffering 
until he is slowly habituated to the exertion 
and the very nume rous unsuccessful efforts te 
ascend Mont Blane have probably been occa 
sioned rather by inattention to this circum. 
stance, than by any other cause. Of all the 
attempts made, only eleven had hitherto suc 
ceeded, and of these eleven, five parties were 
of our own countrymen 

In obedience to the advice of M. Simon, we 
ut early on a beautiful summer morning 
ded the Montanvert, descended to the 
Mer-de-Glace, traversed its whole length, and 
e celebrated Jardin, certainly one 
it is in itself mere 


set 

eCeT 
dined on th 
ot the loftiest in the globe 
ly a small pyramidal islet of grass and flowers 
ice and snow 


is sublime beyond we 


les by a sea of 


sed on all six 


nt 


enci 
but the pe rcs 


we feel much fatigue « 


to express it. Nor did 
inconvenience of ré ration, although the els 
vation is nearly nine thousand feet, and thus 
ich superior to that ef Vesuvius, the Righ 
the Furka, the Grimsel, the St. Gothard 
the Grand St. Bernard, the loftiest spots y 
had hitherto reached In Pictet’s excellent 
Itineraire the distance from Chamouni to 
the Jardin is rated at seven hours fifteen n 
nutes, which at the ordinary rate of a league 





in hour, would make in going and returnir 
a half on the ice, a 
orty-three and a half in all. This is evide: 
far too much: we conjectured the whole dis 
tance to be perhaps less than thirty miles, an 
on the ice possibly about fifteen. In traversing 
the plains of ice, we found great advantage 
from the use of double-headed ice-screws fixed 
into the heel of the shoe; these gave us great 
security and firmness, both in walking and 
ind no traveller shou 

caution 








eaping the chasms, 
neglect 
So invigorating is the high mountain air 
1ided by the strong stimulus of sublime and pr 
fectly that on returning we 
were very little fatigued; and in the evening 
by starlight, | walked about five miles to and 
from the Hameau des Pelerins, to examine 4 
barometer possessed by Marie Coutet, one ot 
guides to‘the Jardin. We found it to be 


this simple pre 


novel scenery, 


our 


an excellent instrument, made by Monsieur 
Gourdon of Geneva, and presented to Coute 
by Mr. Frederick Clissold, who ascended se 


successfully in 1822. We spent some time in 
examining it, and going over the little mani 
pulations. Hitherto it had never mounted te 
the summit, and it was resolved that should 
the weather continue steady enough to admit 
of our ascent, Coutet should go with us. The 
finding so excellent an instrument at Cha 
moun, was a very high gratification. On in 
quiring at Geneva of my friend Monsieur Gau 
tier, the professor of astronomy, where the 
best mountain barometers might be purchased, 
he gave me the address of M. Gourdon. He 
was not then at Geneva, but after some diffi 
culty I found him at his country-house near 
Carouge. M. Gourdon was so obliging as te 
go over the little processes of observation with 
me, but unluckily he had no barometer by him 
in which the mercury would descend low 
enough to measure the Mont Blanc, and he 
said there would not be time to make on: 
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This munificent present of Mr. Clissold to 
Coutet was certainly a very strong inducement 
to hire him as our guide ; but he did not at first 
seem exceedingly desirous of ascending, and 
said with a blunt good-natured smile, that he 
imagined we should all find a ramble to the 
Grands Mailets, and down again, quite suffi 
cient. Coutet, however, finally consented to 
go, should we continue to desire it. About 10 
o'clock Julien Devouassou, one of the guides 
with me to the inn, as there was no 
moon, and a sudden mountain torrent had torn 
and covered the plain with sand 
and granite blocks. This day was altogether 
exceedingly delightful, and we began to feel 
sanguine of success, and anxiously desirous to 
make the experiment. The following morn- 
ing, however, had altered the scene: the glit- 
tering chain of gigantic peaks had disappeared 
all was one thick mass 
in the morning. ‘Towards noon the sun again 
appeared, and we seized the opportunity to as- 
cend La Flegére, a mountain opposed to the 
Mer-de-Glace, and affording a noble prospect 
of it and the surrounding needles. Superb as 
this view to us it interesting 
some degree than the following day's ramble 
to the summit of the Breven. We had then a 
beautifully clear morning, and having provided 
ourselves with a telesc could very distinctly 
see and examine the state of the ice and snows 
on the Monte Blanc 
after a careful and anxious survey, that the 
Glacier beneath the Grands Mulets would be 
found unusually cracked and fissured; and this 
judgment we afterwards found to be correct 
in the evening of this day the weather once 
more changed: some snow fell on the higher 
mountains, and the worthy “ Guide Chef 
gave us very little hope of the possibility of 
trying the ascent during this season. Nothing 
is more uncertain than the climate of Cha- 
mouni; when we had quite lost all courage 
the sky on a sudden resumed its clearness, and 
on one of the enly mornings possible 
without a single streak or cloud, off on 
mules to ascend the Buet, the highest moun- 
tain in this part of the chain, after the Mont 


returned 


up the road 


f cloud and dense fog 





is as less in 


ne 


The guides concluded, 


most hea 


we sel 


Blane The elevation is nearly 9450 feet 
French. We were on the snow about four 
hours in ascending, and two in descending 


and, on the whole, and five 
in coming down 
had good mules nearly to the verge of the 
snow, yet I believe the journey had never be- 


fore been accomplished in so short a space of 


seven in going up 
It is to be observed that we 


time. Pictet makes the distance eleven hours 
that would make, at the common calculation 
ef a league an hour. no less than sixty-six miles 


in going and returning. We conjectured that 
it might be between thirty-five and forty miles 

I had the great pleasure, on this excursion, 
to accompany a medical gentleman, son of a 
distinguished physician in London, himself as 
urbane, and | trust one day to be as success- 
ful, as his excellent father. He had recently 
passed over land from India, and we talked of 
the torrid sands of Arabia while plodding along 
the eternal snows of the Alps. The whole 
day proved quite delightful. The clearness of 


the sky, the amazing extent and wildness of | 
the prospect, the amusing glissades down | 


slopes of snow twice the height of the monu 
ment, the feeling of augmenting muscular 
strength, and above all, the conversation of so 
agreeable a companion, rendered this one of 
the pleasantest rambles 1 ever enjoyed. To 
Blane in the train of so 
uld have given me the 

highest and had the chief Guide 
thought it prudent to set out immediately on 
the expedition, I believe that pleasure would 
but on calin consultation, 
not consent that we 
weather was more 


have ascended Mont 


acute an observer, w 


satisiaction 


have been afforded 
Monsieur Simon, could 
should set out until the 

fixed. Peculiar circumstances compelling my 
intelligent friend to quit the valley, I gave up 
all hope of a companion. Before leaving Ge 

neva, | had taken considerable pains to ascer- 
tain whether any attempt would be made this 


season; but, though several rumours were 
abroad, I heard of none definite. It was at 
one time reported currently, that the ladies 


who so successfully passed the Col-du-Geant 
in I=22, would return to Chamoun), to ascend 
Mont Blanc this season; and it was clearly de- 
ible that before these courageous travellers 
hazarded the atten some other party should 
precede them, and the state of pas 
sage. It is self-ey that if thi to 
show respect to the fair was not a paramount 
motive, it certainly ought to have been; and 
perhaps in a certain sense and to a certain de 

gree it was so. Desirous to improve the pre 
sent fine weather, I proposed to Monsieur 
Simon, and the five guides selected, that we 
should set out on Wednesday morning, the 24th 
of August. Coutet and Julien consented; but 
the prudent and kind Monsieur Simon strongly 
urged the propriety of waiting one more day, 
that the new snows might be more firmly ag- 
glutinated to the old. Although much afraid 
at the that the weather might again 
change, and so the whole design be eventually 
frustrated by the delay, yet in the issue I had 
the greatest reason to rejoice at it for several 
principally because to it I owed the 
of a most agreeable companion, to 
and calm persevering cou- 
rage the pleasure and ultimate success of the 
atten pt are ina great measure to be ascribed 
On Wednesday the 24th, when our arrange 

ments were pretty nearly completed for start- 
ing on the following morning, Captain Mark 

ham Sherwill, whom I had not previously the 
honour to know, arrived at Chamouni, and 

finding Marie Coutet at liberty, ascended with 
him to the Mer-de-Glace Immedi itely on re- 
turning to the inn, Captain Sherwill proposed 
to join in the expedition. | thought it but fai 
to mention to him what had been commonly 
the preparatory mountain 
courses, but, having been long inured to s¢ 

vere pedestrian exercise, Captain Sherw ill con- 
ceived this training to himself unnecessary 

Qur private arrangements were soon tern 

nated: we resolved to hire two additional 
gnides, and agreed, in case either of us should 
find it desirable to return, it should then be 

considered fair and honourable, that the othe: 

should take four of the seven guides and pro 

ceed onwards. It was resolved farther, that a 
certain salary should be paid the guides if we 

succceded only im reaching the Grands Maiets 
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way up ther higher sum if we 


reached the Grand Plateau, a third price if we 
mounted to the Petit-Mulet, and the full hono 





on condition of our entire success 




















rarium only 
by gaining the utmost pinnacle and redescend- 
ing in safety 

These prelimina udjusted, we sallied out 
to procure tl two additional guide This, 
h wa easy matter: of the forty 
guid rolled at ¢ rmoeun not more than 
half would by anv pecuniary temptation be in 
duced to think of the ascent ; and of those who 
were dispos t the greater part were a 
ready ¢ ’ there being an unnsual press 
of travellers at that time in the vall Some 
English gentleme und among others, the 
Re nd Parker \ mia issisted 
us in this matt The de erat 1 ! ist 
ment of th tot gu was the mo paintu 
part tthe whe prep ut y busines il was 
impossi hie ttot that, in writin wn the 
name otagu t scrap of paper lmight 
unintent ally be ¢ r him a ry \t 
last, howeve the affair was finally arrange 
J had alrea frequer ebated with the 
ruide n the best mode of dividing the jour- 
ne At first I had proposed to sleep on the 
Rocher Rouge t first night, that we might 
have abundance of time to spare upon the sum- 
mit, and arrive there tresh and vigorous; this 
motion, how r i inanimously rejected 
ind the opinion quite decisive that the nights 
were low too ind too cold to think of 
gle mung at gf it an elevation Even Cou- 
tet ¢ ured that thing whatever should 
tempt him to renew so hazardous an exper 
ment The next proposition was to encamp 
tor the night on the mmencement of the 
Grand Plateau iving the ascent of La Cote 
that is, the steep slope towards the Rocher 
Rouge, till the morning l'o this plan Coutet 
was less averse, and I was exceedingly solicit- 
ous to bring over the other gmuides to the same 
opinion ;, but ir guide Julien strongly opposed 
the motion, ¢ declaring that, if we were to 
advan veyond the Grands Mulets, he must 
beg to be excused from joining the party. I 
have not the least doubt that Julien spoke fron 
a strong conviction of the necessity of this 
measure ; for he proved himself, on trial, an 
intrepid and ver ittentive muide yet | was 
much disconcerted by his refusal, and am now 
decidedly convinced that no traveller should 
ence think of sleeping on the Grands Mulets 
the first night I 10 SO Isto incur triflin 
danger With finest possible weather an 
the utmost exertion, we found it no very easy 


summit and ret 


rain, or the 


task to reach the before 


night A shower of 


iThh 


? 
most trifling 


accident, would have proved rather seriou 
Having found, h ver, so much difficulty in 
mustering the requisite number of guides, it 


was clear either that the journey must be en 





tirely abandoned, or the manner of prosecuting 
it left entirely to their direction. After much 
disc ussior therefore, we consented to encamp 
the first might n the Grands Mulets rocks 
and Coutet repeated his waggish suggestion 
that we should probably next morning quietly 
WALK « vn again te voyage 
whieh he 1 had on very 
many occasions ré the me 





wlscent of Mont Blan 





dic 
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and still resides at Chamoun, 





to show me the crampons which he used 
that expedition ; but I found the ice-screws far 
simpler and better. Our obliging hosts the 
Messrs. Charlet were constantly active 


preparing provisions, wine 
t Madame Simond, wit 


ter the excelle 
maternal kindness w 1 I shall not eas ¢ 
ret, first scolded us soundly for thinking of t 


excursion 
every littie comfort she ¢ 


©” manufact 





} gentleman who first aseended Mont Blane 
vas good enoug 


cer, strings !f nes t, fruit re \ 
& A —— er her f iuspices I 
was overlooks It now vi ned to 
er dispositions i ur t 
irrence. and then to take a few h 
re t WwW I up t . i I r tl t xert 
f the ensuing day 
Thursday, 25th August—Waked at fiv 
k, with news of a delightful morning 
dressed as usua vutting n a pa of siiwoe 
with large pyram Li nau ind a pair of st 
raiters made for the occasion, and lined 


Descending to the r 
our party of 
There re rned a tole 
n all faces. They seeme 


Chamois leather 
, 

ow 
! 


»-anat 
despat« 





we t guides (el 
hing breaktast 
ible share of gravity 
very little disposed to hurry 
the 


quarters below fully equal to the quart 


above ; and we had abundant time to re 
Grands Mulets before dark.” The provisior 
were all ready We to 
twenty-one bottles of \ one be 
of Cognac 

toupe le 
bottles of 


now und packed 
n ordinaire 
brandy, one bottle of vine 
of syrup, two of sirop de vinaigre 


id Neuchatel bottles 


] —— 
t, seven loaves, hve 


wine, two 


clare pounds 
two pounds und a half of sugar and 


three pounds of raisins and prunes, some car 





dles, nine « 


mutton. These provisions were all packed 


havresacs, 





to bre 


i! the giacier, where we ikfas 
hese porters the guides thought proper t 
| £ L I 


were 


be less e 





hire the they 


the 


mseives, tha mig 


barrassed in ascendiny base of the mour 


tain, and be ready to embark on the ice wit 


unlinpaired Vv ir 

About five minut ifter seven we mount 
our two mules, and bade farewell to our frier 
und a numerous circle of the old guides w 
had assembled to see us set out Amor 
others, the fine vigorous old nan Jaques Ba 











mat, the rinai wud accompanied Dr 
I ird in the first successful ascent. Our « 
cellent landlord bade u rood-bye with t 

pau has well remarked the incon 

nience ot v too early at an ipine i 

> es I { si rayveces de neiges et ¢ 

t suteur ice pa 100 a L200 t t 
est tres reable river de bonne heure a s 
gite Mais dans les montagnes trés-elevees ¢ 
couvertes de ne! ces fins de journce 
extremement penibles: on ne sait ou se te 
sil onreste tranquille n est transi de troid ;¢ 
ta Flt it ‘ I ret a i r ‘ ‘ 
{ eet le oura de vous ha X 
ercice.”—Saussure, Voyage dar 88 
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most cordial wishes for our success; and the 
kind-hearted Madame Simond shook us by the 
hand with tears in her eyes, repeating fre- 
quently that she had not given her consent to 
the thing 
We left the hotel accompanied by the fol- 
lowing seven guides on foot :— 
1. Joseph Marie Coutet, aged 33, married, 1 
child. Had been to the summit six times, 
was nearly killed by the avalanche in 1520 


2. Simeon Devouassou, aged 30, married 1 
child Once ; 

3. Pierre Tairraz le jeune, aged 3s, single 
Once 

4. Julien Devouassou, aged 36, married, 3 chil- 


dren. Never 
lanche in 1=20 


Nearly killed by the ava- 


5. Pierre Joseph Simond, aged 37, married, 1 
child Never 

6. Simon Tournier, aged 28, single. Never 

7. Michel Devouassou, aged 26, married, 2 


children. Never.” 

Immediately crossed over the bridge of the 
Arve, and then along the left bank of the river 
by the mule road, through fields of hemp, corn, 
flax, &c. Passed over the waste of sand and 
granite blocks, which had utterly devastated 
our honest guide Julien’s little farm. At half- 
after seven arrived at our captain Coutet’s chd- 
let, in the Hameau des Pelerins, and dismount- 
ed to examine the barometers and compare the 


scales. The excellent instrument we were to 
take with us here in the shade stood at 2 


inches, | line 1-tenth, French measure. Ther- 
mometer of barometer, 14° Keaumur in the 
shade. Thermometer of external air, the same 

With this we carefully compared another ba- 
rometer, which was to be left behind ; and Da- 
vid Coutet, brother of Marie Coutet, was ap- 
pointed to examine the instruments at appoint- 
ed times, while we were Coutet put 
on hussar jacket and wide coarse 
straw hat, bade a hasty adieu to his cara sposa, 
and then ina trice we were all under weigh 
for the hill side 

As we began to ascend by a little common, 
close to the Hameau des Pelerins, Julien walk- 
ed close to my and said, half serious, 
half smiling,—“ Je vous assure, Monsieur, que 
Cross- 


above 


his close 


mule 


nous avons tous bien, prie hier au soir 
ed a little rivulet, then entered a pleasant 
wood of firs, and soon, emerging from the pine 
wood, commenced a winding 
among the mountain shrubs. On our right 
hand we had the edge of the long white Gla- 
on our left the stream from 
the Cascade des Pelerins. This path gradually 
led upward to the last patch of cultivation sur- 
rounding Favret’s cottage, the Chalet de la 
Part. It was now half after eight o'clock, with 
a beautiful blue sky above. Sitting on the 
mule, as we halted a few minutes to rest the 
the prospect was perfectly delightful 


steep passage 





cier des Buisson 


guide 
At the north-eastern extremity of the valley 
before us, rose the lofty green passage of the 
Col-de-Balme ; then came the red craggy thun- 
der-smitten pinnacles of the Aiguilles Rouges 
(the Acroceraunia of the valley); then, directly 

* Throughout this narrative, we have gene- 
rally followed the spelling adopted by De Saus- 


to anv 


ure, in preferenc other 
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lied 
if 


opposite to us, the long pine woods and bare 
broken summit of the Breven; then turning a 
little round, the bold calcareous turrets of the 
| calcareous Aiguille de Varens, partly covered 


green hills of the Prarion and the Col de Voza 
closing the other end of the valley of Cha- 
mounl. Looking directly downwards, you saw 
under your feet the dark pine woods at the 
base of the mountain, intersected by the white 
stony torrent that had burst itself several chan- 
nels to join the Arve. Then, farther on, nu- 
merous brown chalets dispersed irregularly 
among the parallelograms of yellow corn, or 
green hemp, or flax, or clover. A little far- 
ther the clustered village of Chamouni, and 
the bright tin-covered spire of the church 
Turning your back on the village, and rising a 
little from the valley, you saw a long line of 
tall thick dark-green pines forming a most 
beautiful back-ground to the white icy pinna- 
cles of the rugged Glacier des Buissons, which 
projects far down into the smiling vale beneath. 
Then, higher up, you found above you the 
Aiguille de Goité, and the huge bulk of the 
Dome-du-Goité shining like polished silver in 
the morning sun; and still higher, and direct- 
ly over head, the snowy pinnacles of the mon- 
strous Aiguille du Midi; its base covered with 
ice, and lower down with moss, heath, juniper, 
| rhododendron, &c 
Very anxiously we examined the white mass- 
es of cloud in the distant horizon. A few wild 
streaks, like those which seamen call the grey 
mare's tail, were judged to indicate opposite 
currents of air; and on subsequently consult- 
| ing the meteorological journal, kept in the 
convent of the Grand St. Bernard, we found 
this opinion confirmed. At present the vent 
du Nord prevailed, but there was some appre- 
hension that the vent du Midi might return 
and bring bad weather 
Alighted from our mules, and entered the 
last human habitation we were to pass, the 
chalet of honest Favret. The good old man 
was not at home; but a pleasing young wo 
man, I believe his daughter, gave us some ex- 
cellent goat's milk. There were two females 
busy in their domestic cares; a wood fire burn 


| by alow mass of white cloud. Then came the 





| ing against the side of the mountain, which 
seemed to form one wall of the cottage; over 
this fire was a monstrous black kettle, sus 


pended on a cumbrous wooden crane, for boil 
ing milk, making cheese, &c. The roof sloped 
| rapidly down, supported on low walls of unce- 
| mented stone, and a projection of the same 
roof covered a shed, which was but 
slightly separated from the dwelling-room. In 
a corner were one or two rude bedsteads, with 
some chamois’ skins and old clothes, forming 
a bed. Near the fire was an old tripod stool; I 
think the only article of sedentary furniture 
The smoke found its way out of the holes in 
the roof as it liked best; and nearly over the 
fire was a black sinoky shelf, supporting seve 
ral masses of that inferior white cheese, called 
Serac. Our goat's milk was brought in coarse 
black earthenware bowls, with double handles 
It was deliciously cool and fresh, being kept 
out of the cottage in a little dairy, with a small 
stream of water trickling through it. Having 
} finished our milk, we bade adiew to our young 


goats’ 











72 
hostess, who wished us success with a smile 
of the greatest good nature. The mules scram- 
bled nimbly forward from rock to rock; for 
there began now to be very scanty 
path. Julien showed us the spot at which he had 
nearly perished from drinking a sn ull quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, which had been put 
up by among the provisions, as sy- 
rup of vinegar, in Dr. Hamel’s 
1X20. Julien, however, recovered his strength 
sufficiently to continue his march, was present 
at the fatal avalanche, and a second time very 





mistake 


expe dition, 


narrowly escaped destruction 

Ab a qu before ten o'clock we quit- 
ted the mules at a sort of semi-artificial dwell- 
La Pierre Pointue 
stone tent, formed of a vast block on one 


arter 





ing, called 
side 
and a wall of uncemented stone on the side 
next the glacier. The 
when once within, you are 
Here the 
find oce 
and biting blast 

The road being no longer at all prac 
for 


notes to 


mouth is 


tolerably s 


open 


tary goatherd and part of hi 


r from the pelting storm 





asional she! 





mules, we sent them back wit 


our friends below, by the hand of a 





d of the me 


fine ruddy sna ng ch untains, v ) 
said her name was Dorothee Favret Advan- 
cing rapidly on foot, we passed by a narr 


goat-track, among rhododendron shrubs over- 


hanging a steep acclivity, almost 


of several hundred feet. There was, howeve 
no considerable danger, if you were a litt 
cautious in placing your feet. At a quarter be 
fore eleven we r ied the extreme edge of 
vegetation, and were on the verge of tl 


of stone kirt the glacier 


bri id 
Here we were not sorry to find the p 


moraine 
rters al- 
ready arrived with the baggage and breakfast 
and we 


block, fallen from the Aiguille du Midi, called 


Pierre de 


| sat down im the shade of a 





Echelle. because the ladder used 
crossing the glacier was formerly placed there 
This ladder, however, was not there at pre 
sent; but had beer 


ft on the Grands Mulets 


rocks in an unsuccesstul! atten pt last summer 








having been found more inconvenient thar 
useful in the passage. The important mater 
ais were hastily npacked ; napKins spreac 
for us upon a rock; some water, brought fro: 
i stream of melted ice. that tell by the edge ot 
the glacier was handed up ina great biack 
copper saucepan nd a few wine-bottles were 
uncorked. We sat down to breakfast ll ur 
der the due influs e of the en mounta 

As we sat mu! ng very diligentiy, loud rum- 
bling shocks were heard from time to time 
among the ice betore u nd every now and 
then the lon distant roar of an ava un 
The summit of the Breven appeared to be 


about on a level with us 
could distinctly see several travellers who had 


and with our 


and upon its top we 


ascended to watch 
telescope we made out their signal to us—a 
hat placed on a baton, which we hastened to 
answer by a counter-signal. The round snowy 
top of the Buet now reared itself above the 
line of the Aiguilles Rouges. Beneath, in the 
distance, we watched the deep bed of the Arve, 
till it wound round aud plunged from sight 
into a dark fir-covered ravine. A little higher 
distinctly made out part of the stream 


our progress ; 





up, we 


vestige of 


It is a kind of 


Ascent af Mont Blanc. 


that runs down to form the lovely Cascade ce 
Chéde 

When we had been some time at rest 
desirous of examining the rate of the 
and found the pulse of one of the oldest porters 
Coutet le Chamois, to beat eighty-four: our 
Captain Coutet my own, eighty 


I was 


pu ise 


eightv-four ; 





eight; the guide, Simeon Devouassoun, ninety 
two; Pierre Tairraz /e jeune, one hundred and 
two in Sherwill one hundred ar 

eight esult surprised me a good deal 





I had expected to find the pulse of the st: 
, 


est and most muscular subjects least accele 
rated Phis, however, did not appear to br 
the case. Pierre Tairraz /e jeune, a young 
Hercules in figure and muscle, had a puls¢ 
fourteen beats qu er than my own, vet the 


observation was made with care, and I| have 
no doubt of its accurne 

While 
lien amused 
we might hear the ech 
remarkable 


helped to accelerate an av 


our breakfast, Ju 


ifiring a pistol th 


we were 





, which, however, was 

not robably the concus 
ms 

alanche which 1 

time after at this spot. At last, we 

pre tty sub 


some 





rot to the end of a intial break 


é \ I 
fast aia ible contrast to our more delicate 
dejetiner of the following morning 

The skys l looked a little hazy in the 


guides seemed sanguine 


is weneral, that the desired nort 
ld continue. Our eye was now 
irk rocks of the Mont Maundit, emb« 
ed in snov and beneath them, 1 

e long black ridge of the Grands Mulet 


‘ nis nw 


{ 
ee 


steep 


present goal, resembling a emall narrow isk 





in the wide expanse of ice and snow 
All was now bustle and business. The ba 

gage was hastily re-arranged; the great coat 
blankets, sacks, sheets, bottles, loaves, &c. re 
a er th reat t ‘ rye Ce crole de 
ending g int from a KI ips ck; the tele 
mM d bar er vung, Ac All being 
ready, the porters bade us good-bye and pre 


edt f } 0) of them, however, ber 


j the upland party, and the guides 

er that he should go, in order to les 

sen t! proj t of baggage to each This 
old I n was ¢ tet /e Chamors (no relatior 
ft our ¢ 1 C outet he had been a ecrysta 
hunter had acquired the appe llation of / 





Chama from his dexterity and courage 

precipitous passages. Old Coutet said he ha 
once been alone to the summit of Mont Blane 
und had « down to Chamouni at eight ir 
the evening iving left the top at noon H 


said that the snows were good, ant 


that he slid doy 


then very 
the frozen slope swith h 
as lightning, “ comme 
foudre as he This repor 
itary ramble received with 
shrug by the other guides, and evidently held 
to be a little apocryphal. However, at the 
old man’s strong request, it was determin 
that he should join our party, and receive 


compensation 


baton, going swilt 


expressed it 


was a si 


proportionate 

As we had now only a small space before 
leaving terra firma and entering on the ict 
I took off the shoes used in 
mountain, and put on a thicker pair, made 
for the occasion, well furnished with double 
headed ice-screws. These I had kept in rv 


ascending 





from 
ume 
time: 
the h 
to a 
very 
mar 
dang 
im ot 
stant 
feelir 
howe 
alert 


pauvr 
asseZ 
Phis | 
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serve, fearing to wear down, on the hard gra- 
ite, the points of the screws 
hasm, or passing on its edge, a bent or faulty 

rew might easily induce a final slip 

In a few minutes we had crossed the 
aine of granite blocks, (and perhaps with a 
little more anxiety than we cared to display) 
abandoned solid mother-earth, and embarked 
n the troubled ocean of ice. The first half- 
hour served at once as a tolerable specimen 
and a useful apprentissage. Having scarcely 
advanced two hundred yards, we found our- 
selves involved in a labyrinth of icy walls, 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, and separated 
by chasms of unknown depth. The ice-axe 
was presently heard in active operation, as 
the leading guide had to try the solidity of the 
tottering bridges, or to cut footsteps where the 
walls were too steep to be ascended without 
In scaling these slippery barriers, we mounted 
from hole to hole, and from crag to crag, some- 
times climbing on hands and knees, at other 
times gratefully re ng the end of a staff or 
the handle of the ice-axe, to assist in mounting 
to a ledge of ice, overhanging a chasm of no 
very inviting aspect. This kind of 
march was much more laborious, and mor 
dangerous withal, than any thing we had seen 
in our other mountain rambles; but the con- 
stant assistance of the guides prevented our 
feeling any very serious apprehensions: it was, 
however, necessary to keep a good deal on the 
alert, to mind your footing, and to avoid look- 
ng into the chasms as much as possible. We 
were all quite silent, only attending to the 
mmediate business in hand. It soon became 
very evident that our additional guide, Cou- 
tet le Chamois, had overrated his remaining 
strength. So far from being able to assist us, 
t was found necessary to assist him; vet the 
spirited old mountaineer insisted to the last 
that he was perfectly able to bear the fatigue 
rhe negative voice however and 
with much difficulty he was at last persuaded 
to renounce an enterprise not suited to his ad- 


mo- 


ramding 


was general, 


age. Julien kindly accompanied him 
a little way back, to give him a hand in de- 
scending a steep crag we had with difficulty 
scaled, and we lost sight of Coutet’s old slouch- 
ed hat, as he gaily leapt off an icy wall to re- 
gain the rocks. There was much to admire 
in the natural feeling and delicacy with which 
the younger guides begged the old man to re- 
turn: you heard no rude jesting; no unfeeling 
laughter; but only such kind and soothing ex- 
pressions as these, in patois, “Mon pauvre 
Coutet, (Te un pou troue vieux)* Je crois que 
tu es un trés peu trop vieux:—(Tou cre d'etre 
tira quand tirias thune) Tu te crois etre tel 
que tu as été autrefois :—(I] sera trou poynible 
per te) Ll sera trop penible pour toi:—(Mon 
pauvre ami, Ta detha assez fait) Tu as déja 
assez fait,’—and similar kind expostulations 
Phis considerate and amiable douceur was par- 


vancing 








* The written, I believe; 
but this orthography will convey the sounds 
pretty ly. Speaking to one another, 
the guides frequently use this jargon 
like French that, by degrees, you can under- 
stand even their confidential remarks—Our 
Captain Contet spoke also a little [tahan 


never 


patois 


accurate 
It is so 


In leaping a | 


ticularly remarkable in my worthy friend Si 
meon, and it alone convinced me that he would 
turn out a brave man. Feeling implicit confi- 
dence in his direction, [ selected him as my 
personal guide, and his unwearied attention, 
his cal n courage, and pe rsevering exertion, 
contributed most materially to the pleasure 
and the safety of our excursion. Expecting 
very much from Simeon, I was not disappoint- 
ed, and felt increasingly convinced, from his 
conduct, that respect for superior years is a 
sure indication of moral health. He that ve- 
nerates the hoary head with all its little 
infirmities, is destitute of some of the heart's 
best emotions, and his own old age shall be 
void of honour 

Coutet le Chamois having now returned, his 
share of the baggage was distributed among 
the original seven guides, and the party again 
set forward, steering as directly as possible to- 
wards the Grands Mulets; very rarely, how- 
ever, could we advance in a straight line, the 
course being incessantly traversed by crevices 
and chasms, from a few inches to twenty-five 
or thirty feet in width and generally of fearful 
depth: we were therefore obliged to wind back- 

rd and forward to seek the safest passages 
, Simeon, Julien and Pierre Tair- 
raz, were constantly a-head, sometimes widely 
separated from one another in their perilous 
office of reconnoitr We had 
not yet put on our ropes, so that the leading 
guides were occasionally in situations where 
one slip would have been certain death. It 
was not very comfortable to see the foremost 
man, with an axe in his hand and a heavy sack 
on his back, silently stepping along the ridge 
of a narrow wall of ice, with a blue chasm 
some two hundred or three hundred feet deep, 
gaping on each side of him. It was, moreover, 
not precisely agreeable to have the same ope- 
ration to do yourself; though, when the foot- 
steps have been cut with the ice-axe, and you 
are sure of assistance to direct and steady you 
in the passage, the danger is by no means so 
great to the traveller as to the guide: these 
brave mountaineers, however, were generally 
gay and cheerful, appearing only solicitous for 
I think, another time it would be 
much more prudent to put on the ropes imme 
diately on entering the glace ier, and to beg it 
as a favour of the gui hat they would d 


not 


Vl e Contet 


ing the chasms 


our satety 


ies, 
so too 

Cautiously and slowly we advanced, often 
hardly able to divine in what way we could 
possibly proceed ten yards; so completely were 
we hemmed in at times by perpendicular walls 
of ice. At one place we found ourselves deep 
down in a sort of icy crack, with so steep a 
wall before us that for some time the mode 
of exit was wholly a mystery; and at last we 
thought ourselves extremely happy in disco- 
vering a beantiful natural vault, through which 
we all cr and then scrambled up on the 
top of the ice that formed this curious arch 
The state of the glacier was unusually bad this 
summer. The guides universally declared that 
they had never seen it more fissured and cleft; 
and Coutet said, that in some seasons, we 
should have passed over this part of our jour 
ney in half the time, and with a quarter the 
dithculty. For some time our real progress 














80 Ascent of 
was slow enough, and there was now and then 
a little whispering among the guides, which 
made us fear that the difhculties were insupe- 
led to return 

appeared at 
ind were only 


rable, and we should be c« 
Not rarely 


first view absolute 


mpe 


indeed, the chasms 





y impassable 


at last overcome by great personal hazard and 
labour on the part of the guides: we did not 
therefore much wonder, on experience, that 
they had not shown any very peculiar ardour 


expedition 
firmer and 


By deg ees however, 
nimbler, and the 


to } 


nm the 








eracks narrower, and less numerous, so that 
we yt on h faster; and the ticklish pas 
sages became rather matter of amusement than 
of anxiety On first entering the icier, We 

i with snow, but 


found it very slightly sprinkled with 


the laver became deeper and deeper nd after 
now and then as pinto a concealed hole, we 
halted to tie on the ropes. The immortal De 
Saussure remarked in his days, that the Cha 
mouni guides, i ral, were fearless and 





themselves on the icy ridges 


however narrow and terrific they might seem, 
but that in crossing the frail bridges of snow, 
or in walking upon a crust covering a chasm, 


then all their seemed to be 
awakened 
The difficulties of passing this glacier, and 
the character of the brave guides, are described 
by Saussure with his usual accuracy, in the 
following words : 
Nous entrames sur le glacier, vis 4 vis des 


blocs de 


ipprehensions 


granit, a labri avions 


desque s nous 


dormi: lentrée en est trés facile, mais bentot 
aprés l'on s’engage dans un labyrinthe de ro- 
chers de glace separ par de larges crevasses 

1renticrement cuvertes: hi cor ees en tout 
ou en partie par des neiges, qui souvent for 


par des 
et qui cependant sont quelquefois les 


ment des eéspeces d'arches, é¢vidces 


sous 
seules ressources que l'on ait pour traverser 
ees crevasst ailleurs, c'est une arréte tran- 


chante de glace, qui sert de pont pour les tra 


verser. Dans quelques endroits ov les cre- 


vasses sont absolument vuides, 
descendre wu fond, et A 
suite le mur opposé par des escaliers tailles la 
avec hache dans la glace vive. Mais nulle part 
n’atteint, ni ne voit meme le roc; le tond 
est toujours neige ou glace: et il y a des mo- 


descendu dans ces abimes 


on est reduit it 


jusques remonter en- 


on 


ments ou apres ctre 
entourés de murs de glace presque verticaux, 
on ne peut pas se figurer par ov l'on en sortira 
Cependant tant qu'on m irche sur la glace vive, 
quelqu'etroites que in- 
trépides Chamouniards dont la téte et le pied 
ne paroissent ni ef- 
se defient 


solent les arretes, ces 


fermes 
} 


sont egalement 





iray ni inquiet s causent, rient 

les uns les autre mais quand on passe sur ces 
votes minces suspendues au dessus des abimes, 
on les voit marcher dans le plus profond si- 
lence ; les trois premiers li¢s ensemble par des 
cor 1 5 ou 6 pieds de distance l'un de l'au- 
tre: les autres se te t deux & deux par leurs 
batons, les yeux fix sur leurs pieds, chacun 
s efforcant de poser exactement et legerement 
le pied dans la trace de celui qui le précede 


Ce fut surtout quand nous edmes vu la place 
ain old silver-haired man still 
her of our captain, Joseph Marie 


Coutet) s’étoit enfoncé, que ce genre de crain- 





Mont Blane. 


te augmenta; la neige avoit manque tou 

coup sous ses pas, en formant autour de lut wm 
vuide de © «a ¢ preds de diamctre, et avoit de 
couvert un abime dont on n appercevoit ni le 


] } 


fond ni les bords, et cela dans un endroit « 


aucun exterieu 
ipparence de danrer 

Subsequent events have sufficiently prov 
the The tragica 
end of the unfortunate Monsieur Eschen, is s 
In ascending the 


siene 





uccuracy of their judgment 
| the basis of many a caution 
| Buet, we halted to observe the fatal spot 


He w 





to hear the particulars of his death 
| traversing the glacier of the Buet with a sir 
gle guide; the surface appeared smoot 
| slope of snow, without vestige of concealed 
cracks. Full of youthful ardour, he had ad 


vanced some distance al 


me, and suddenly dis 


appeared rrified guide ran forward t 





the spot, but found only acircular opening like 
Ll we The unhappy traveller had taller 
through a crus f snow, into a ¢ feartu 
ibyss, and ¢ be neither seen nor hear 
Far from al! succour, the guide hastened dow! 
to the nearest human habitation, and, returt 
with ropes, was lowered into the gulf 

th the untortunate young man wa 3 





covered, fixed upright in the sides of tle 


| chasm, quite dead, and firmly cemented to the 
The heat of the body had melted 
thin stratum of the ice, which soon recongeal 


— all 
icy Wallis 


ing, had strongly agglutinated him to the sides 
of the crevice Not without considerable diffi 
culty it was extricated, drawn up by ropes, and 
buried near Servoz. Thus perished an ainiabk 
and well informed man, in the bloom and v 
gour of youth 

Having adjusted our ropes, 
with more confidence, and now began chiefly 
to suffer from reverberation of the raye 
from the dazzling surface of the snow, for the 
sun was blazing in unclouded strength ; our 
eyes became a good deal inflamed, and our 
faces began to he excoriated and blistered 
To obviate this, we put on our green veils, and 
my worthy Simeon lent me a pair of green 
spectacles, a present, as he told me with a 
smile, from a very fair young lady, whom he 
| had constantly: attended in crossing the Col da 
| Geant. These veils did not prove sufficient to 


we advanced 


the 





protect the face entirely, and being often 
moved by a light gust of wind, were apt to 
confuse the sight. This was embarrassing, and 
even dangerous, where it was necessary to pay 
extreme attention to the footsteps A mask, 
either of fine wire gauze or some other mate 
rial, would be infinitely preferable. The spec 
tacles gave a wan air to the wide 
landscape of snow, and yet they were of the 
greatest utility in protecting the eye, but 1 
‘the worst passages we took off veils 


} 


and every incumbrance, to be able 


curious, 


some ot! 

spectacles, 
to judge more accurately where to place our 
feet. We now proceeded very gaily, laughing 
joking, and chattering ; the re was no apparent 
attention was incessantly ex 
1 whimsical outline of the icy 


danger, and our 
cited by the wu 
Ina little deep pool, surrounded on all 


ot found 


crags 


sides by high walls ice, we some 


* Saussure, Voyages dans les Alpes, tome 


iv. p. 157 
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water. The guides rightly c that 
this would be the last water we should find un- 
frozen, 


myecture d 








and, being very thirsty, we halted to 
take a copious draught, mixing a little p de 
naigre with our beverave As we stood ina 
roup at the bottom of this little dell, the view 
on every side was exceet > odd and beaut 
ful In one direction, the outline of the i y 
rcle was wildly rent down and cleft; in ano 
ther, curtously jagged and contorted in ar 
ther rising into lofty pinnacles, or jutting out 
nto promontories of a ‘ zure et 
ping fast under the powerful ray f an af 
ternoon sun. | attempted to take a few hasty 
itline sketches in my note-book the 
were finishing thi lLibatior but neither 
words nor pencil can convey a clear conce p 
m of the wildness and singularity of the 
iorm We were now approaching the ine 
tion of the Glacier de Taconna ith the Gla 
ier des Buissons, and not very far from Saus 
sure's line of march. The disorder and confu- 
n in the masses were evidently produced by 
the lateral pressure of these huge frozen seas 
i eath othe As we were plodding quietly 
along the snow, absorbed in silent wonder, or 
ily exclaiming from time to time “ How very 
dd!” and finding out, or fancying the most 


sembiances, our footsteps 
sted by a loud roar, like that of 
heavy artillery. Every eye was in- 


whimsical re were 
sudden y arr 


ustant 





stantly turned towards the sound; and, not 
without emotion, we saw the dust of a vast 
ivalanche of tons of ice and snow, that had 


fallen from the base of the Aiguille du Midi 
ind part of which seemed to have fallen not 
very far from the spot where we halted to 
breakfast. Coutet and the guides appeared a 
good deal moved at this accident, saying that, 


vad it, fallen earlier in the day, some of us 

uuld probably have advanced no farther 
This circumstance naturally brought to mind 
the fatal disaster of 1820, and for some short 


me we talked less, but perhaps thought the 
more. It was however, to see 
that no summits impended over us at present 
we were on an 
vered with a pretty thick stratum of snow 


comfortable, 


lope of broken ice, ¢ 


open )- 
we 
had nothing to fear but concealed chasins, from 
which, with our ropes on, there was no very 
treat reason for apprehension. We marched 
n rapidly; and, about 3 o'clock, we saw with 
great pleasure, over the summit of the Breven, 
the quiet lake of Geneva, shining like a vast 
mirror in the low hazy dist In about an 


ince 
hour more we began to draw nearer to the 
Grands Mulets rocks. The snow was now be- 
me deeper, occasionally to the knee, and 
mmonly about half that de pth We crossed 
ree or four natural bridges of ice, lightly 


rull The 


n their footsteps 





spanning a@ dark guices 


tread and every 


ne passed as gentiy and as quickly a8 possi- 


irm. that, 
till have the 
strength of 


> | 
ble, holding his ice-pole under hi 
crust break, he 


ance of being borne up by 


might 


hould the 
the 
his baton, resting at each end on the edges of 
the hole The crevices round the base of the 





Grands Mulets had always been represented 
as the most formidable in the whole passa yt 
nd, asthe cracks on entering the glacier were 


unusually deep and numerous, it was antici 
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pated that we should perhaps find it impossi 
ble to mount on the rocks at all, and so be 
compelled to encamp on the snows. Simeon 
said this disagreeable necessity had happened 
to hun on a previous journey; that they had 
lighted a chafing-dish of charcoal on the ice, 
and fallen asleep round it; upon waking, they 
found the chafing-dish sunk into a hole, which 
it had melted fur itself, and one of their party, 
slept over the fumes, was actually ren- 
e by the carb wcid ; they took 
d him, and kept him 
very, which, 





dered insens nic 


him in 
moving till lus re¢ however, was 


by no means immediate re all of course 





anxious to examine tly ms: on a first 
view their appearance was not very prepos 
essing, but we were encouraged by Coutet’'s 
remar: that, upon the whole, the y were less 


formidable than he had teared, and that he had 


pa ed them whe they were worse Thus 
mated, we advanced slowly along the slip 
pery ! gin but, after several awkward pas 
sare uddenly came to a complete stand-still, 
pom a sort of corner of ice, projecting into a 


chasm of fearful depth and w idth. 1 

ed at first an insuperable barrier to further pre 
gress. A co 
anxious debate nearly up to our Knees in snow, 
on the edge of the gulf, but a little sheltered by 
a snow-bank above us. Coutet said, that when 
the crevices proved bad, he preferred making 
a considerable circuit, so as to avoid the prin 
cipal chasms, and also escape a very steep and 
difficult of rock at the base of the 
Grands Mulets. He proposed to despatch a 
party to see whether we could pass the crack, 
by steering a little more to the right, towards 
the base of the Déme-du-Goit Simeon and 
Julien immediately set out on the errand, for 
we had no time to " 
from sight, having 


ls seem 


incil was called, and we stood, in 





passage 





lose 


They were soon hid 
descended 


some distance 


into another branch of the chasm to reeon- 


noitre. Inno small anxiety we watched their 
return, for the service was no trifle, as they 
were obliged to separate too widely from each 
other, to prevent the consequences of a slip 
lien were concealed from us till 


Simeon and Ny 
we began to be qu 
lad when tney re¢ 
it long faces 
crack rather w 


e uneasy, and were right 
appeared, though with 
and reporting that the 

that it would be ab 


somewh 


dened, so 





solute madness to think of crossing it in that 
direction Coutet still seemed rather of « pi- 
nion that it might be as well to return on our 
steps, and make a yet wider ¢ lit, to avoid 
passing the crevice; but his opinion did not 
seem generally popular; our feet too were now 


retting so bitterly cold, trom standing still in 
that the prospect of reaching solid 
rock, and getting our feet off the ice, was ex 


the snow, 





ceedingly alluring. From the spot where we 
stood, the stee p passage at the base of the 
Grands Mulets did not appear very difficult 


but we afterwards found it far more so than 
we had reckoned upon; and on another occa 
sion I would certainly make a wide circuit, 
and not attempt to scale the base of the Grands 
Mulets 

The preval nt opinion therefore wa to 
make at once for the rocks, which were but a few 
hundred yards from the corner of ice on which 
we stood in consultation. After diligent search, 


4 






































he 7scent of Mont Bl ic. 
1 sort of narrow bridge of ice was found, which | guides, one of the four who had never been 
facilitated the passage considerably, although | the summit, was the incus of Coutet’s t 
it was still somewhat nervous The leading Vite, Michel! courez 4 lhotel! diner de 
guide, attached to a rd, descended with the suite; nous aurons un dindon! Feu dan 
hatchet, and it holes as he passe ] When he petit Salon, N Vur rt-un Les meilleurs 
had secured himself a pre tty secure footing, pour neuf, voye vous? Allez! Vite, 1 pe 
unother guide cautiously followed to the same | cher In ten minutes we drew up to t a 
lippery landing-place In like manner we | hot which certainly as wel ted M 
had to make our way; and witha little sliding, | any in Europ: : 
crawling, and ng, we were all on the t sisted of an uneven ledg i. . 
ther ft neipal crack. This ma about five feet wide and twent ! 0 
Puvre e rep two or three times, Dut it side toward the Aigui lu Midi was we 
vas not altogether comfortable inxiety was fended by as i natu parapet, rising . 
on every face; worthy Simeon’s chin hung | back to it t er three sic wa t 
low und the conversation was monosy abi \ t tone ed one n the other 
By the wa t is very important t only to 1 foot gh tot 1 a sort of oblong 
have a cord between each two men, but also | r i ‘ $ thing lke root,1 : 
e, if not tw mare cord After about fy t ielter ve 
twenty minutes rambline, we stepped with that ‘ vetit salon, we found 
rreat satis! tion m the surface t th i t etit lon below, t 
ler, to a pr tu mass of K lux ta twa f d by a¢ : 
The first t it J I Dp : t ip i t i i I i ‘ t 
the solid and iparat V ( I wt flat st an 
t ] r ~\ te t r 1 4 { the ot ‘ gu 
cles w i from th t n ] sa s; a re} 
ne \ ; ve ( t ink yread, and, havi put kn 
of th t iby! ecting i y sh i A we sat down vt Ju 
the effect nm the icles f4 » hours i W rrived at the sleeping vou 
skait r. the first y of the se ! Having helt, a little aft ve o'clock in the evening toa 
allr the the Grands Mulets, the the meter wa x ed, to cool the middle 
ext affair was t scend the t vas a porti f me ry yably heated in carry aC 
work of time and fatigue. ¢ tet and Simeon | ing. It thenstood at 19 inches 8 lines, French . 
estimated the | t of the steep part at about 1easu The thermometer of the barometer ' 
250 feet. It d t appear to me by any it 8° Reaumur ] exterior air, 84 Reau: a 
means so much t it was certainly the most The guides now fell to work to light up a fi Ma 
rapid ascent I ever crawled up. Perpendicu ot e pié f wood, which were found at ort 
i t u t is not, else f « f ‘ the edge the clacier, and had been brought aba 
ould not have got up at all; but it was steep ip for the rpose An old ladder was found the 
er, tor stance, than La Che ‘ on the the r eft here exposed since last year ta 
Breve vith the additional comfort, that if ino longer serviceable. Julien _ 
ff, you would have descended di- { it into shavings. as dexterously iey 
‘ lue yawning cr es beneat ‘ \ | \ dor nd we grul 
The masse f rock were sometimes loose ( vreathing mn of ke. and 0] 
it was nect to examine wit great car blaze that enl ie whole en und 
tablity a block before trusting your water was found y wie nthe r - t! ev 
weight to it, for the dislodgement of y bla s 1 was therefor : 
t e would have deen no ve plea t ilu Ip nd this en melts t th 
tation to the party below, two or three of | half th Some w und sugar gre mot 
whom it must infallibly have swept down into improved the rot } Ihe knaps we . v 
» chasm. The guide in advance endeavoured | hast u f a ve began pper W ne 
to direct you where to place your hands or much appetite, and peals of laugh er it t : 
toot i n very ticklish parts, he let down idness of r situation 1d personal a : 
the end of his rope, which you tied round the | ance: night-caps, Welsh wigs, drying shoe the 
breast, then crept forward, and were now and | green veils, broad-brimmed hats. the go m 
then dragged upwards by sheer muscular | black kettle, smoking negus, excoriated faces - 
effort re was necessity, however, tor —it was altogether a omical scene My pict 
caution, test a tdiden jerk should bring the friend's it-cap deserves a tew words 0 A 
ruide toppling on your head; or, had he re the evening before ir de +, an English Com 
ta ah foot still the cord might not gentleman, full of the milk of human kindne row! 
prevented your getting so violent a | came to Captain Sherwill, saying, “So y reds 
ng against the rocks, as to have incapac are going upward, Sir ‘ Think of it. Sir LON 
tated you for prosecuting the excursi n far- | “You'll be very cold “So they say, Sir “te 
ther Our progress up this steep was slow ‘Wish I « ] of any service «Sir. | I OK 
enough. I apprehend it was not much less | thank you “Afeaid I can’t: bat stop! stay hills 
than half an hour before we found ourselves | two second lhe worthy gentleman vanish te n 
ill safe and sound, on the upper part of the | ed for an instant, and then re-appeared with a the | 
Grands Mulet with only a long, broken, but | superb flannel night-cap. “There Sir,” said by t 
lot dangerou ye, to ascend to the place of | he, holding up the night-cap with much benig lay | 
halt for the night. Long faces were now itv. “take that, Sir; will be very serviceable, but : 
hortened, and anxious silence exchanged for | I assure you My friend hesitating a m soun 
gaiety and joke. Contet, a natural wag, was never seen the gentleman be i —y. 
n high glee, and Michel, the youngest of the smilingly, “Come, sir, no re Sall, 
allt 
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ising; I havea particular wish that you should 





ept my night-cap; will keep your ears so 
ur Sir, | shall have pleasure in th nking 
yout it There was no resisting such an ap- 
peal ; a rdingly the night-cap was gratefully 
accepted, displayed at supper on the Grands 
Mulets, mounted to the summit of Mont Blane 
il is now car fully preserved as an invaluable 
re 
( Itet, v » had the arrangement of that 
sine ordered the cold fowls to be reserved 
exclusively for to-morrow, observing that 


vever Keen our appetites might be now, we 
uld become far more fastidious, when we 
it a few thousand feet higher, and that we 
might be ile to eat a pullet when the other 
nauseated After supper, the 
s concocted a mixture of melted 


snow, 


brandy, lem r, &c., which by courtesy 
M enomur but the increasing 
hillness of yr made it agreeable 





ind it serve 


e health of the 


irselves with 


distin 





ruished 


re peatin r st 


amused ¢ 


t is Wwe 
nzas of the immortal ode, “ Needy 
\ you going Ax 


Knife-grinder! whither 
with 
sat munching 
glowing embers 


Julien, too, cheered his jocund circle 
ballads, as they 
L round the 


was drawing on apace, when, on a 





’ I 
ped from the impending heights of the Mont 
Maudit into the deep narrow valley at the foot 
of the Grands Mulets 
above, near our sleeping shelf, we could watch 


id were all roused to our feet by the 
id roar of an avalanche, which fell very near 
us it prodigious mass of soft, loose snow slip 


Standing on the height 


the rapid motion of the mass, for it continued 
falling several seconds. and a large cloud of 
nowy dust rushed nearly half ! 


across the va! 


ley. We were highly delighted, and even the 
guides shouted, and seemed vastly pleased, for 
o large an avalanche, and seen so close, and 
under so favourable circumstances, was not an 
every-day occurrence, even to them. It was 
decidedly one of the grandest | ever saw, but 


though larger and more sublime, perliaps not 
more beautiful, than one which we saw 


down like a stream of liquid silver, from the 


! 
gridaing 


ghts of the Jungfrau, as we stood on the op- 

site heights of the Wengern Alps. The 
deep valley Grands Mulets and 
the base of the Mont Maudit is filled with those 


been call 


between the 


mmense cubes of snow, which have 
ed seracs, and a wilder scene no fancy ever 
pictured 

As evening advanced, the scene around be 
me increasingly beautiful: not merely the 
round head, but a considerable portion of the 
snowy side of the Buet, appeared towering far 
above the line of the Aicuilles Rouges We 
saw a considerable part of the Lake of Geneva 
looking increasingly bright as the surrounding 
evening. On 









hills grew grey in the shades of 
its northern side we could distinctly make out 
the town of Nion. The horizon was bounded 
by the long dark line of the Jura. Beneath us 
lay the quiet valley and village of Chamouni, 
but we were far too high to hear the slightest 
sound from below. On the side of the Breven 
hung a cultivated patch, called, I think, the 
village of Merlet: then beyond, the valley of 
Sallenche, and thick masses of mist resting on 


the bold turrets of the Aiguille de Varens 
But the finest point of view was, perhaps, that 
towards Aix-les-bains in Savoy, or nearly in 
that direction; it was beautifully clear. I 
counted, distinctly, no less than eight ranges 
of mountain-tops, one behind the other, gra 
dually fading away, shade after shade, and at 
last surmounted by a fine bright evening sky 
of a very peculiar tinge, between crimson and 
flesh-colour. It seemed to me that I had never 
seen precisely that tinge of sky before. Nearer 
the eye was the summit of the hill that over- 
tops the broken line of the rugged Glacier de 
Taconnai. Under our feet was the vast plain 
of snow toward the base of the 

n various parts of which we 
discern immense dark caverns in the 
near which our morning’s path would 
lie. Far, fur above us, the snowy summit of 
the mountain still receded in distant majesty, 
so that after a day's progress we really seemed 
not to have come much nearer the top. Then 


turning round, you saw several dark rocks 
deeply embe 





extending 
Dome-du-Goéuti 
could 





snow, 





lded in snow, to the whole of 
which has been given the somewhat indistinct 
naine of the Mont Maudit. ‘Then, directly in 
front, ro the immense Aiguille du Midi 
whose summit had just ceased to reflect the 
There was hardiy a breath of 
1d; all was hushed and still as death; we 


, 
clow of sunset 





gazed round and round, till the scene grew 
dim in twilight, and then sat down on our stony 
couch. A second blanket was spread as a co 
vering ; three poles were placed in an inclined 
position against the rock, and to them was at 


tent over 
had it 


tached 


i sheet so as to fourm a rude 
our heads; yet it was so loose that, 


snowed in the night, we should have been well 
nigh covered before morning rh ng of 





the guides had « sed, their evening prayer 
vere said, and I t elvest sleep 
3 best we could, d ig at erva every 
now and then the low distant roar of an ava 
lanche roused our attention. The stone it 
formed our couch were uneven ai ingular 
enough ind the air was ver ( though 
less so than we had expected ibout five 
o'clock, on our arrival, the therm ter was 
at #4 Reaum.; at half-past seven had sunk 


after eight it 
and probably not many 
My amiable 


‘ 


to 3° Reaum and at a quarter 
was at zero, Reaum 
degrees lower during the night 
little, 
During the night | rose, 
l mnoitred the ap 
The guides were 

nd of the tent 


’ } , , 
small cavity in the rock below 


companion slept being much distressed 
hy continued nausea 
left our rude tent, 
pearance of the weather 

all sleeping, some near the 
others in a 
The dark sky was perfectly cle 
sparkling in the ebon vault. Toc miplete the 
sublimity of the scene, the bright moon wa 
shining on the top of Mont Blanc, and throw 
ing strong masses of light and le over the 
This scene alone was 


and rec 


ir, and the stars 








wide waste of snow 
worth a pilgrimage! No 


adequate impression of the solemnity and aw ful 


words can convey an 





‘ ‘ ‘ 


wildness of this moonlight pictur t ove 


the cold beams were playing on that fatal spot 





rest the bodies of the three brave aiding 


embalmed in ice Yet it w 
from the annual movement of the glacier, the 
bodies might n ng toward 


where ; 
us not certain that 


t be slowly descer 








. 
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the valley, and perhaps much nearer us than 


we were aware 
insensibly Hi xe 


sleep the night 


ain 

tie f me 

t ust te 

RK , 

Rot he 

I 

nN ' | 

! 8 
tH 


4 DISSERT 
ANTS. OR 
ANCIENTI 


VENTRY, I 


PANIES OF THAT CITY: chiefly with 
onktes to the Vel ( vers, aad 
Dr f the Act Conatiel inn aveul 
, ; s hitherto unexplored 
7 hy a ‘ "7 Page t ‘of the 
‘ me ] Company nd other 
Mur I ntsofaP nature 
By Thomas § lio. pp. 26. 3I 
(Small-f ( Merr ’ nd Sé 
( Jx2 
Ixourries into the nature and peculiaritic 
ft Mysteries, or Scriptural PI of the 
r ace r not without interest in seve 
r ts of 1 I prevalence of t 
repre tat » every mtry I 
' en i trat ‘ ot t? r io foel 
! er { the times whic! 
i them the study of English t 
( ‘ more espe mu irl li t1 
t wn by such ing es npon the manners 
amusements, a i pular taste of our ances 
tors; and the subject forms altogether the na 
tural and obvious introduction to the history 
of our nat ul stage for it ear that the 
origin and rise of the English drama are to be 
traced exclusively to these mysteries, and to 
the moralities by which the choice of scene 
strictly scriptural came later to be varied 
How, or at what time precisely the mysteries, 


termed, were ft t exhibited in England, « in 
not now be rtained; but it is certain that 
their mtrod nt t be referred to a very 
remote pe 1 Malone has justly ob- 
served, R t 10 contended that the 
It in theatr the must ancient in Euro 
‘ ed ior country an honour to ch 
t ent tled He ‘ ild date the + 
representation of Scriptural ects in Italy 
i rher than the middle of the thirteenth 


th this thought another 
d itself. Did not these men 
before i this very ledge 
us full of alacrity and hope as 
iat, if to-morrow evenin 
1 fi is as they are If it 
it is bey Wi r 
tl tu nte ytibl 
racted 1 iks { } 
f Kternit nd tears to 
t The mayest truth { 
I y for its puny yvrasp 
t e awtul monumert fa 
t l S ng I 1 
‘ are ns of el 
¢ iore - they are no | ar 
e heart Man feels himself a 
t m it het 
. de w ' 
——- 


ATION ON THE PAGI 
DRAMATIC MYSTERIES 
Y PERFORMED AT CO 
SY THE TRADING COM 








s, as they were indifferently 











century; and there is good evi ce s 
performar n England full vundred ar 
fifty years before 
In col ) r the € porate Tr re i 
to € eri i tf mysteri it 
Coventr Mr. Sharp has mingted a ] ea 
t att rent to his native city with all 
t mad t ft a thor oh antiqua 
’ bu ime time. p ed wit 
‘ ecenl r ie i th 
deep unport rt ilar theme thie 
eem t : fr ' p 
it of ’ when W t 
} : , » % tset. that the re 
‘ ‘ hav \ithert 
) tre ! I itis 
I y 1 " that he 
‘ \ t p 1 ol 
‘ ‘ ‘ A ant 4 
‘ \ ea 
t n ith 
‘ i th 
i } poetry All these 
ivre i in re le r y 
t t ‘ sf the igin and t 
t I i nd they have usually 
is diff n t Ir n ce of 
dese ! Not to ment 
i cele th Warton, 1 
F nt y of etry Dr. I 
‘ noer ect f « ient 
, ul general, most accu 
nvestigat t ( t dramatic per 
ial ind Ma vh i lat 
eve a 1 ery deen ve 
f his 1 rendered | I A 
( tott ky Stave at aluable rep 
t y ot tact r ted m those au 
ti and othe t all that wa 
uN t | " t th of the 
ely 1 ylavs 
If any farther t 
re red b tiquarian r 
lan History of the Chester 
t 1 few years, amply afi 
gentleman printed, in In1%, specimens of tw 
f those plays, for circulation exclusively 
umong the members of the Roxburghe Clu! 


und prefixed to h 


s work 





rt 
ssc 4 


n elaborate d 








tion on the religious drama, in wh he cor 
rected the few trifling errors of Warton and 
Malone Mr. Markland’s Introduction ha 
ce been inserted in Mr. Boswell’s twenty 
ne volume edition of Shakspeare, and is the 
fore n nger withheld, im the Is « 
rity and petty seclusion of a few aries, frot 
the perusal of the general reader 
tut i y proof were wanting of the futilit 


las been ne 


strat 
lected, or 

to be fou 
Ny ‘ 


the ul 


refutation is 


ily quarto 


ist of his title-page, th 


ft the miracie p I 
pert y treated, it 
in the pages of his « 
withstanding the b 
nh ais has be 





believe. the useful 
not ist wi 


1 antiquarians may delight 
| end of investigation « 


the laborious trif 


en “ compiled, in a gré 
hitherto unexplored,” h 
in the attempt to add 
nee to the previous stort 
wledge on his subject 
t 





ling with whi 
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the attention is frittered away upon minute 
rtainties and petty doubts 
! losophical reflection will 
such inquiries as those before us with re- 
ference only to the light which they can shed 

yon the progress of intellect, manners, and 
he will take care to examine only 
1e great operations of the machinery of so- 
not to count every nail and peg in its 
ie and original structure. We t al- 


t 
vs choose but smile—without offence to Mr 


rged mind and pln 


ew 


terature 





cann 


Sharp be it spoken—at the solemnity with 

hich he dwells on the uses of iron pins and 

yps, “ tenter-hooks, rings, wire, thread and 

ill cord Neither can we sympathise in 

s grievous lamentation over the loss of some 

( ers book t a ints, p. 0& “A ch 
I ly n ve 1 it | ited n ~ iffic nt ‘ 

e of such important article nor do we 

ex y comprehend why ». 2.) he deeply 

ets the want of the items and charges of 
sentation for the Shearmen and Taylor 

I eant which could only have resembled 

ty other account f the kind to be found in 

volu 





disposition to do 
t and reai me- 


me If he has been 





M urs Vv I 
et i non el facts or fresh conclusion 
tl e already familiar to the dramatic scho- 
his researches have certainly considerably 
rmented the general mass of details relating 
the machinery of the pageants, the costuin 


theatres, ; } 
and though the particu 
wrought forward prove only 


rude 


1 mysteries 


those 


Ww ol 


8 wiuen hie nas 


e perfect similarity otf these Coventry exh 
tions to the performances at Chester, York 
a vari us the ot ou pr vy ila A tow! vet 

resu ot the comparison is stactory 
i interesting Mr. Sharp, moreover, has 
troduced n t ind correlative 


manners and cus- 


ns of our ancestors: several of the plates 
h adorn his volume are highly curious ; 
1 the work, which is handsomely “ got up, 


iy altogether be l 


to our archewolo- 


pronounced a very pleasing 
] tribution 
al literature 

As the costline 
s well as its elabor 
ty of its details, will preclude it from gene- 
| circulation and perusal, we shall probably 
e rendering our readers an agreeable service 
, and 
mpressing into our pages as many of its most 
teresting points, as our limits will permit 
Mr. Sharp has commenced by directing and 


and rarity of the volume, 
ite form and the multipli- 


giving such an account of its content 


eparating his inquiries into the Nature of the 
Vehicles on which the Mysteries were repre- 
nted, the Characters which figured in the 
exhibition, and the Dresses of the actors. He 
iforms us, that he was induced to compile the 
resent dissertation from “having, in the 
vurse of acquiring materials for the history of 
native city, examined the ancient books 
nd documents belonging to the corporation, 
the remaining account-books and other 
writings of the trading companies, and thereby 
been enabled to collect a considerable body of 
information respecting the pageants, or mys- 
teries, formerly exhibiting at Coventry; tend 





and 


The scholar of 





ing, more particularly, to elucidate the manag 
ment, machinery, dresses, character, and inter 
nal economy of those performances 

he has certainly thus 
his under 
From whatever cause, Coventry be 


In one respect 


} 


pos 
sessed « ile advantages for 
taking 
came particularly famous during the middle 
iges for these exhibitions; and perhaps, next 
to the Ch snglish perform- 
ances of the kind were so celebrated in those 


ymsider 





1ester mysteries, no Eng! 





times as the Coventry plays. It was, wi 
lieve, a passage in Dugdale which first drew 
the attention of later antiquarians to the dra- 
matic renown of the city of Godiva 

‘ 2 of 


ore ye suppression of the monasteries 
] 
’ 





ivs this best illustrator of old England, “this 
cittye was very famous for the pageants that 
were play'd therein upon Cor Christi day 
These pageants were acted wth mighty state 


and reverence by the fryers of this house, and 


conteyned the story of the New Testament 





’ 
weh ( yosed into old English rime rhe 
the s for the severall scenes were very 
large and high, and being placed upon whee R 


were drawne to all the eminent pla 






cittye, for ye better advantage of t 
t that incomparable library 
to Sur ymas Cotton, there is yet o1 ft 





DOoKe wth apperteyned to this pageant, en- 





titled Luda Corpo Christi, or Ludas Co 
rentria [ my fe have spoke wth some old 
peopie who had in their ye rer veares bin 
ye-witnesst of these e acted; 





. 
from whom I have bin t confluence 





of people from farr neare to see that shew 
was extraordinary great, and yielded noe sma!) 
idvantage to this cittye 

But an old interlude f the 4 P’s by Hey 


irs a yet more decisive testimony to 
the familiar and verbial celebrity of the Co 
ventry plays 
‘For as wood hap would have it cl nce, 
This devil and I were of olde acquaintance 


of Corpus Christi, 
at Coventrie 


the sup 


For oft, in the play 
He hath pl Ly d the 
Long, however 
monasteries, it is evident, fr 
ry records which Mr. Sharp has examined, 
that the exhibition of these performances had 
passed from the hands of the Grey Friars into 
the charge of the mayor, corporation, and trad- 
ing companies of the city. Such was the 
passion of our forefathers for all kinds of pom- 
pous processions and pageants, and for these 
religious plays in particular, that their arrange- 
ment and show became matters of municipal 
regulation; and the archives, not only of Co- 
ventry, but of Chester, York, and many other 
places, are full of evidence that the celebration 
of a series of mysteries, Was assigneé d in suc- 
cession, to the different guilds of trade. Each 
company, or sometimes two or three minor 
fraternities, had its subject; and the series, 
which lasted throughout a whole day, or 
sometimes, indeed, occupied two or even se 
veral entire days, not uncommonly embraced 
the story of both the Old and New Testament 
from the creation to the day of judgment 
Many royal spectators honoured the Coven 

try mysteries with their presence. The extant 
only, it appears, 


devil 


of 


n the Coven- 


before 


yression 


the 


records of the city commer 
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ibout the opening of the fift enth « entury In 
1416, Henry V. and his nobles (say these an- 


delight in ing the 
Margaret, the amazon- 

Coventry to keep 
fav fe 


Richard 


‘ took at set pa- 
In 1456 


queen of his son, ¢ 
her Corpus Christi—tl 


nals) 


geants 


ime t 


stival for 


irite 














these performances 1454, 
and, two years later, Henry VII., were present 
at the Corpus-Christ plays of the city; and 
in 1492, the latter monarch renewed his visit 
n the n later times 
when tl declining in 
fashion Henry Vill 
Queen | personage 
were tre ts in the 
v ts to is nade n 
f tt of these royal 
Visits to the vicinity of 
the pal in a great mea 
ire : ‘ 1 ? 7 ? ’ 
In ul r Mr. Sharp through his in 
ries e proce n the first place, to his 
nt of the Veuicie of re tation— 
r y the Pag f the ter vas first 
) tot v tage of exhibition, and 
at rds to the exhibition itself rhe pa 
eant was little else than the waggon of the 
kt G stag 
Dicitur et pla exisse poemata Thespis 
Que cane uwerentque perfuncti fiecibus 
ora 
veh whose modern analogy may be foun 
i the caravy 1 of intet nh grace 
mtry fair. The pageant Chester and 
(Coventry games, however, 2 modern build- 
gy ol two st m wheels h was drawn 
yi nt 1 street to street It was also cus 
mary to have scaffolds or stages in the streets 
wthe a } t of the spectators, pro- 
tC t Y tte quality; and these scaf- 
t s 1 W els and moved with the 
mage int 
In the | r room of the pageant, which 
nt 1ed » tine machinery for raising 
tor! representing the infernal regions, &« 
the yers ipparelled themselves,” says old 
re icon Rogers, “ and in the higher room 
they played, beinge all open at the tope, that 
ill behoulders might hear and see them. The 
places where they played them was in every | 
streete. They beg first at the Abay-gates, | 
(at Chester nd when the first pagiante was 
playe d. it was wheeled to the Highe Crosse be- 
fore the mayor, and so to every streete, and 
soe every streete had a pagiant playinge befor« 
them at one time, till all th pagiantes for the 
daye appoynted weare played, and when one 


pagiant was neare en led, worde was broughte 
from streete to streete, that soe they mighte 
come in place thereof, excedinge orderlye, and 
all the streetes have their pagiantes afore them 
all at one tume piayeinge togeather, to sewch 
playes was great resorte, and also scafoldes and 
stages made in the streetes in those places 
where they determined to playe theire pa- | 
giantes 

“The higher room seems to have been,” | 
says Mr. Sharp, “ an object of no inconsidera- 
ble attention: in the aad Pageant this 


was embattled and ornamented with carved | 
sod-work and a crest: the Smiths had vanes, 


The Coventry Mysteries 





















burnished and painted, and the use of pen 
or streamers, or both, may be discoveres 
the remaining ac int jut we shall ¢ 
the ” re ini own wore in which he ¢ 
hibits his conc! is on the exact nature ’ 
the building. Here he has evinced consid« é 
ble ingenuity ; and a native young artist of ¢ 4 
ventry, a Mr. David Jee, has furnished hi Che 
with a fancy plate of a pageant-vehicle at the the 
time of representat v h forms the fron ' 
tispiece of his v re, and not only admira 
bly design it ve vectably engraved | 
To our ey: ef t f the great cha , 
ot the v i The er chosen a street Rot 
in entry t yreservation of t 
ant ‘ t city has enabled t 
art t rive t f 1 Its present aspect » 
The r ect part of the drawing IS we the 
und | t wn out; the costume of tf The 
spectators 1s in perfect keeping with the sce fth 
ind the ag ind the hgures are grouped wit er 
spirit and ease n 
“ The supposed pageant of the Smith's C nto 
pany is stat d near the Cross, in the C Mary 
cheapu und the armed guard around it are ludg 
introduced upon the authority of an ite Myst 
their accounts for 1469. The group part rds 
seated on the ground are intended to represt engt 
the persons who drew the vehicle from stat tic 
to station; three minstrels are seen in the f ev 
ground, one of whom has bagpipes, and be first 
them stands a « irpenter, the pr priety of wh John 
attendar on this occasion is proved by ex Uxtol 
tracts of the Cappers Pa e fr 
geant f m chosen is the } m 
riod when Pilate, upon the repeated chargs n the 
Caiaphas a Anna compelled ece 
Christ for execution, and a servant iu 
water in basil p tly obscured by en 
lar, upon which lies a seourgs Pilate p 
presented sitting upon a throne or chair er 
tate, a license that seemed perfectly allowal stor! 
althoug specif mention of such eat stor 
curs in the notices gleaned from the pag welt 
rccounts of the Smiths’ Company ; beside | iad ev 
stands his son, with sceptre ‘and po leave, ai vy the 
beyond our Saviour are the two high pries the G 
habited as Christian bishops; the two ar But 
figures behind are the Anights. The ra iture 
crest. streamer. embattliement. and ¢ nto th 
boards for the top of the Pageant previ ve me 
noticed, are introduced in the design, and th lebase 
pageant-cloth bears the appropriate symbol is the 
the passion rmar 
It has been judged advisable not to intro "4, | 
duce any representation of the moveable. erpet 
fold, in a situation which afforded such a: ue Pp 
roum for the numerous spectators, both inl Christ, 
bitants and strangers, who crowded to witne mmo 
the performances, and the rather, because t! sone i 
accounts of these appendages to the pageant ™ att 
vehicle are not very clear and explicit. 1 Door 
architectural character of the houses is deriv particu 
from actual examples in Coventry, and sor he anc 
pains have been taken to give a genera! air Vevil 
consistency to the costumes of the figures i as Us 
troduced.” —pp. 22, 23 wide 
On the Cuaracters introduced into the Cry ‘ee 
Mysteries—which Mr. Sharp professes to trea‘ y;.. 
for the second point of his dissertation—it pal om 
scarcely necessary to say much; for this par' ra 

















The Coventry Mysteries. 


f his subject has been most fully noticed by 
writers the history of the 


of these religious 


on 


previ US 


re As the incidents 


iys were not only founded on Holy W rit, | 





1 eries from the Old and New | 
lest the exhibition endeavoured to | 
py v scruple or repugnance the most 
tul scenes and events of our faith. In the 
Chester Mysteries, and doubtless in many 
thers, the Creation, the Fall of Man, the De- 
e, the events of the sacred Jewish annals, 
Nativity of our Saviour, his Temptation, 

I ion, Re r 0 ind Ascension, were 
elected for the pageants of the civic trades 
But it is a little remarkable that all the scrip- 


tural pageants referred to in the 


ruilds of Coventry which Mr. Sharp has 


the New Testament and none from the Old 
These were: the Birth of Christ and Ottering 
fthe Magi; the Flight into Egypt and Mur- 
ler of the Innocents; the Trial, Condemna 


of Christ; his 
and 


Descent 
Appearance te 


tion, and Crucifixion 
nto Hell, Resurrection, 
Mary Magdalen 
judgment, a very favourite subject in all the 
Mysteries appears in these Coventry re 
rds among and at 

ength, under the date of 1584, there appears a 
ytice in the city annals that this year the 
ew play of The Destruction of Je rusale m was 
first played. It was the work of a 
lohn Smith or Smythe of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, who had received his first education at 
Coventry ; 
rom the names of the characters referred to 
n the city accounts (all that remains of the 
iece) that the story was copied from Jose- 
hu Mr. Sharp might have remarked upon 
the natural and gradual transition, evinced in 
performance, from the strictly scriptural 


also 


the above page ints; 


scholar 


1e free-school at and it 1s evident 


ects of the Mysteries to the composition of 


istorical plays. This is a curious link in the 
story of our stage ur author might have 
{welt also upon the striking fact, that this play 
had evidently a regular chorus, copied doubtless 
learned clerk,’ Master Smythe, after 
the Grecian mode! 


ina 


the * 
y Ue 





Jut to return from this little digression, the 
ature of the dramat persone introduced 
nto the Mysteries is thus obvious. Whatever 


ve most reverence, and all that we adore, 
lebased and travestied in these wretched, and, 
is they must appear to us, most impious per- 
formances. Not only the first parents of man 
kind, patriarchs, and angels, 
erpetually introduced on the stage, but even 
he personification of God the Father, of 
Christ, and of the Holy Ghost, was equally 
mmon Nor were heavenly personages 
ilone introduced. The great one of evil and 
lis attendant demons figured in the pageant 
f Doomsday ; and Satan was indeed usually a 
particular favourite with the spectators. In 
he ancient religious plays, says Malone, the 
Devil was very frequently introduced. He 
vas usually represented with horns, a very 
wide mouth, (by means of a mask,) staring 


was 


apostles, were 


accounts of 


ered were taken from the subjects of | 


“ Domesday, or the Day of | 





tyes, a large nose, a red beard, cloven feet, | 


ind a tail. His constant attendant was the 
Vice, (the buffoon of the piece,) whose princi 
pal employment was to belabour the Devil 


i 


with his wooden dagger, and to make him 
roar for the entertainment of the populace 

We should, however, err greatly if we ima 
gined, that these exhibitions, the burlesqu 
blasphemy of which no modern audience could 
tolerate, were witnessed by the rude and sim 
ple spectators with any idea of their impro 
priety, or with other feelings than those of re 
spect and serious curiosity. It is certain that 
our ancestors, as Warton has observed, intend 
ed no sort of impiety by these monstrous and 
unnatural performances. We may even add 
with Warton, that these exhibitions had their 
use in teaching the great truths of Scripture 
to men, who could not read the Bible, and 
who if they had been without this instruction, 
most inadequate as it was, would probably 
have received no other. Upon this subject 
Mr. Sharp has copied, after Mr. D'Israeli, a 
passage from the MS. life of John Shaw, vicar 
of Rotherham, an honest divine somewhat 
austerely inclined, which curiously illustrate 
the state of righteous knowledge in Lanca- 


shire, even late in the sixteenth century 

[ found,” says he, ‘a very large spacious 
church, scarce any seats in it; a people very 
ignorant, and yet willing to learn; so I had 
frequently some thousands of hearers. I cate 
chised in season and out of season. The 
churches were so thronged at nine in the 


morning, that I had much ado to get to the 
pulpit. One day, an old man of sixty, sensible 
enough in other things, and living in the pa- 
rish of Cartmel, coming to me on some | 
ness, I told hun that he belonged to my care 
and charge, and I desired to be informed in his 
knowledge of religion. I asked him how many 
Gods there were’? He said, he knew not. [| 
informing him, asked again how he thought to 
be saved’ He answered, he could not tell; yet 
thought that was a harder question than the 


uSl- 








other. I told him that the way to salvation 
was by Jesus Christ; God-man, who, as he 
was a man, shed his blood for us on the cross, 


&c. “Oh, Sir,” said he, “I think I heard of 
that man you speak of once in a play at Ken 
dall, called Corpus Christ's play, where there 
was a man on a tree, and blood run down,” &c 
And afterwards he professed he could not re 
member that he ever heard of salvation by 
Jesus, but in that play.” 

It is necessary to have the caution of War 
ton full before us in reading the entries i: 
these account-books of the Coventry Trades 
for many of them are couched in terms that 
might otherwise sound to us as abominably ir- 
reverent. ‘Thus in one place we have, “ Payd 
to the players for Corpus xpisti daye; impri- 
mis, to God, ijs.” And again; “ Itm, payd to 
God, xx4d. Itm, to the Sprytt of God, xvid 
Itm, payd to Robert Cro for pleaying God, 
itis. uijd And, once more, in another ac- 
count; “Itm, to God, iiis. iiij Thus the 
entries of payments to the players are almost 
always made in the name of the character and 
not of the performer. In the pageant of the 
Crucifixion, Pilate was evidently considered 
the most important character, for we find his 
personator constantly receiving 3s. 4d. and 
sometimes 4s., the highest sum paid to any 
player in the same pageants. Herod was also 
a prominent character, receiving usually 3s 















































































The Cove ntry Mysterie .. 
4d The Devyll and Juda ire paired, with shirts and hose for the blakke sowles, and ! 
ls. 6d. between them; and Peter and Mal colorying the sam Old 
ku ire si irly coupled for a le ul At black or damned souls says M 
another time, the performer of this last cha Sha ». 7 had their faces blackene ne 
racte rewarded only with four-pence d were dressed in coats and hos« I m 
‘ ve a payment of four-pence a t ri f the hose v buckram or canva i 
for ! ying Judas ind ag to ch latter mater nineteen ells were us¢ evil 
th a me n I to Faw 155t yel biat and p bat 
t i \ nd de t red dress was made for them, \ , 
mn mye “ ttry the vy vy W 30 combines to represt t 
rk a t ns ( i \ fl é The ‘ \ n by the wret 
ously pa tu ft J tion at uto de ft 
If , . the wages of the act P Ally esent emselve to tl re , 
4 1s ‘ . » the rate ‘ } » the y- | nat i n t casio! and t might pe 
wr ts wer rded Robert ¢ f conjectured that the! abits worn by ti dain! = 
leve ¢ I that is, f tu Fou in the Mysteries ori nally furnished the — 
leav f € elves ¢ ht-per \ . If r ( ently calculated to 1 ‘ g 
eotetas th hort Mr 
p. 40 if 10 hac ritten new part | ‘ " = : alii 
fi ] aracter permitted t rejoice m tine Ph ture a the MAcHINERY used IT - 
receipt ¢ penny. Far otherwise was it Myst very fully illustrated in the ¢ hon 
however. that the learned Master Smythe wa ventry DOOK i ( unts It is evident t sOlit 
entreate touchir j nl f the Destru i t at ( of the Crucifixion n 
tion of Jerusalem For hys paynes for writ t e, Ww most minutely and decent . 
in the tracedvye " et down for 13! f J I the gallows, the scourg 
bs. Ba us Mr. Sharp might explained ‘ are all noticed = required ! 
it. a p nu tf t . > tat ind in one place there 
goodiy rew t mint ol ap f P r beam) for Judas 
¢ 
>. ur of st , t i i! e hoke t . 
When we xt t ‘ ! | . ‘ t of ma he 
charges for t Dresst ft t t ¢ Mysteries with t spectators was the « dem 
tha ‘ ‘ ‘ P ; er Doomsd 7 He x trun 
w . . . . . ( ( r ve e numerous items of ch regi 
t ig 1 | for mate , s “the barvil for the 
. ' om t abject ye rake i hat manner this app and 
: ‘ ‘ Cron coat | ¢ upplied is unknown.) Als Pay alr < 
of whit at . , o's mor 5 ve for making of i} woridys } 1 soul 
ruke) f J \ i rdle f + on fre at successive exhibitior fr 
> : df ty! the world on tyer the 
d e sa r \ hes li kening of fy ehar 
. Item a F wet 
| t j 
: tit ve that to ie ten 
i y yr a € G te { ex I th niernal re ns, t 
. g of G ue : ecu! ith a to vomit forth real fla ™ 
tor 1a 3 t une t t e Kote t vie { ner rs But, indeed, t 
& \ ray pavd for a peyre of glove tole history of the religious pageants of B 
for God, 24 And, for ¢ ir last ex e oft mie fu f evidence of the zeal et 
- t for the Spirit t Gos —s i the fn ft damnation were exh { fron 
t P a 1 of the people Mr. S rem 
\ eat iety of r it a f t have dated the history of t _— 
dr ‘ t eral v art by ferring to the famous o nde 
less « ( for mitres tf Ar g en n one of the first years of the A ee 
aia re nt: fi by a st teenth cent n which monks « it 
i t e Je h h r t } ver i th bec t the Arno into the scene ” 
' to have been arrayed in the habilime People rolled and tossed in it amidst t peal 
of Christian prelate ind are nstantly term parent torture of fire erpents ind ali we 
ed to ne 1 harged rsen f scenic horrors; and there ¢ t — 
for the hir fa . for Pilate’s wife; and | little doubt that it was to some such ex! ore 
Itm t : x ‘ Vaisturre Grymsi tor t vhnhich were col mon in the we of Dant 
Lan dwis her geir ffor Pylatt’s wife, xij4 the world is indebted for the idea and plan - 
! i r nd meat, tor ¢ , break the Inferr 
tasts, ¢ ers, and vers of the player é Mr. Sharp, however has well illustrated t 
f perpetual recurrence; and once there ap tvle in which the scenes of the internal 
pears Paid Pilate, the bishops, and knights rions were displayed, by several curious pl 
to < i ween the stage Thus, too, f devils and hell-mouths, copied from delinea v 
there are charges for wings for the ungels, and | tions which he justly observes, as they we! 2 
sundry expenses for washing their albs or oeval with the performance of the Myster | 
white sul es. So also we have charges for | may be presumed to bear some resemblance t a 
mending the Devyll’s hede (vizor); to a¢ hevril | the manner in which they were then exinbit pr 
vid for Petur; to 3lb. of hair for the Devil's ed In one of these, copied from a series : 
vat and hose ; and “ fur v elves of canvas for | illuminated rs of the eleventh centur ‘ 


























i the Cottonmn library, a ! ve ol 

Old ard New Testaments, the last judgment 
#8 represented. There are three crowned 
ctims tormented by de 
them is Dante 
the first who exhibited the 


among the \ 
mons; and one of a female 
therelore, was not 
evil rulers of the earth paying the penalty 


their crimes: though we shall not find any of 
h itred sinners and wearers of the triple 


trown among the victims in these monkish 
But another of Mr. Sharp's plat 
irious. It is a hell-mouth 
iterior from some ancient frese: 
Holy Cross at Stratford-on-Av 
first discovered during a repair in 1304 j 
whole of hed i 


awings 
more ¢ 
es in thech 


pel of the 


these subjects were pub 





graphy, and coloured as the originals 
Mr. T. Fisher; but the 
mited to one hundred, the work is not « 
monly to be met with. In the 
eollection engraved for Mr. Sharp's book, the 


unpressions bein 


print from 


horrid and ludicrous, as he remarks, are so 


eonjoined as to render it difficult to determine 


which prevails. A demon is approaching the 
awning mouth of hell with a whole bundle of 
the condemned, bound together by a chain, 


back like a huge load of 
d Anoth r demon is dragg ng in @ soli- 
criminal by the heel; a tiuird is blowing 
under a furnace full the con- 
demned; and other imps are occupied in the 
various works of torment, or sounding the 
trumpet of victory over the battlements of the 
region. The expression in the of all 
these demons is one of inimitable malignity 


nd slung on his 


the bellows 


faces 


and joy; and the devilish complacency in the | 
air of one of them, before whom a “ dampned | 
soule” kneels in supplication is quite a triumph 
of rude art. There is a ludicrous keeping in | 
1¢ punishment of several of the criminals, the | 
character of whose damning sin is written | 


over their heads; and one, with the motto su- 


rides into t ment perched on the 
ilders of a de ! As it res or 
ed, tl strange print offers no data to d 
r ine its awe 
£ | 
But it is time to quit the subject of the M } 
7 ’ ' 
eries and, sooin t sa e have eaned | 


from Mr. Sharp's volume Past all the really 
remarkable particulars which it offers, or at 
least which the subject can require. He has, 
himself dwelt long and verbosely upon 
and he notices the suppression 
of these indecent burlesques (p. 34.), at the 
lose of the sixteenth century, with some ap- 
pearance of regret at the extinction of a fa- 
vourite theme The temper of the times,” | 
‘was hostile to such exhibitions of sa- | 
yjects, espec ally among the clergy Lm 
» had embraced 


ndeed, 
t con amore ; 








says he, 
ered sul 
hiwher ord rsors ety, W 
Protestant re 


liugion, and men 


rian and critic of our times, 


m power, 





ita< matic hist 
8 i judgment and acute spirit of in- | 
tion ca t be too highly commended, 
1s accounted more justly and satisfactorily 


of the religious drama 
Moralities continued in 
vepularity Mr. Skottowe, in his ad- 
tirable Essays on Shakspeare, “ until the im- 
vroved understanding of the audience drove 
oth from the st ge 

v. we must now conclude 


Vor. IX.—No. 49. 


Mysteries and 


! observes 





rhe 
rival | 





. | 
by notic Ing 


aS | Mothe *s 








Visa. £9 





iely the remaininy parts of Mr 
lume. We have not a word of commendation 
us industry in publish 
Shearmen and 
whole dia- 


Sharp's vo- 


to bestow upon 
ing from the P 
Taylor's Company at C 
logue of their pageant of the Bir 
the Offering of the Magi, the 
Egypt, and the Murder of the 


his Or! 
2s B ok of the 
wentry the 
th of Christ, 
Flight into 

Innocents. 





There no itrins merit in this wretched 
nd doggerel p ) ‘ publication at 
ll necessary, after the r specimens given 
by Mr. Mar 1 ( ter Mysteries; 
lit m ‘ e of the “ pre- 
sre t t Roexburehe Club. Our 
ithor’s inquiri« 1 next part of his vo- 
im to f the igeants and pro- 
sions ( ( ‘ more respectful 
tice th t of t play of Hox 
Puesday 1 wh the overthrow of the 
Danes was represent of t religious pro- 
cessions of Cor ( t iother festival 
ind of various grat sareants, exhibited 
on different ocea ‘all prove ef some 
itility 1¢ ist unt ers. So, also, 
his conciuding notte on the Minstrels and 
Waits of Coventry full of interest, for the 
light which it thr tnon the state of musit 
in the m le aye 
— 


From the Liter 
A MOTHER'S WISH 


WILSON 


iry Gazette 


BY MRS. C. B 


Sweet smili if for thee 
Indulgent Heaven would grant my prayer, 
And might the threads of destiny 

Be woven by maternal care.— 
No golden wishes there should twine, 

If thy life's 4 web was wrought by me, 


ne ¢ herub 


Calm, peace ple ires should be thine 
I eur an L yition fre 
‘T won ask f urtly grace 


Around thy y polish d limbs to play, 
Nor Beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Given but to lead some heart astray.) 
I would not ask the wreath of Fame 
Around thy youthful brow to twine; 
Nor that the statesman’s envied name, 
And tinsel’d honours, should be thine! 


Ne’er may War's crimson’d laurels bloom, 
To crown thee with a hero’s wreath— 
(Like roses smiling o'er a tomb, 
Horror and death lie hid beneath) 
Nor yet be thine his feverish life, 
On whom the al Muses smile 
The Poet. tike the Indi 
Oft lights his own 1 





an wile, 
nereal pile 


No'—1I would ask t! Virtue brigch 
May fix thy footsteps, ne'er to st: 
That meek Religion’s holy light 
May guide thee through life's desert wa; 
That manly sense, and purest truth, . 
A breast Contentment’s chosen shrine, 
May through the slippery paths of youth, 
Unstain'd, untarnish'd, still be thine ' 


M 





90 Letters from Sterly. 


“ That Love's chaste flame,—that Friendship’s 
glow 
May kindle in thy generous breast 
That peace (which gr 


Be thy calm pillow’s n ghtly guest 


satness ne'er can know) 





Sweet smiling infant! if for thee 
Indulgent Heaven would hear my pray 
Thus should the web of Destiny 
Be woven by a mother s care 





From the Monthly Rericw 


BRIEFE AUS SIZILIEN VON JUSTUS 
TOMMASINI. 1 Vol. I2mo. Berlin und 





Stetten. 1826. Treuttel and Wurtz, London 
Mr. Tommasini, as we may collect from the 
volume before s, entered Italy on foot just at 
the commencement of winter, in what year he 


says not: but on the 22d of April, 1x22, we 


find him at Naples, preparing 





with two other 


Germans wit whom he got acquainted at 
Rome, to go on board the royal packet II Le 
one, bound for Palerino. The regulations 

this vess n t in win eason, €Xx 
tremely inconvenient for persons of the mid 


dle class, to w i he bel e The fare in 
the cabin is 27 Neapolitan ducats, for which 
each person ha separate ttle cabin, and a 
good breaktast and dinner at the common ta 
ble ; passengers of an inferior class pay for 
ducats, and have merely a place to lie in 
the corrid r pe part of the hok t V 
are obliged t t 4 d ctuals wit them 
for they in neither for ilove or money get ar 


cooking done on board 
The packet was a three-masted vessel, wit 
eight pieces it cannon all the cabins were 
taken, the hold crammed full, and the decks 
notempty. The principal passengers were a 
Sicilian Principe und Principe. a Marchese 
the chief of the police in Palermo, a pretty 
young woman with a child, an immensely fa 
. Austrian officers, and several 


¢ 


woman, some 
English of whom there is never a scarcity 
in Italy, presented their nothing-saying coun 
tenances, and 
ble tones 
} us quartered a party of Austri 


deck w 





wearied the ear with the horri 
of their odious language On the 
n Cha 
seurs, and the hold was filled with men, we 
nildren 


men, and <« who ke pt up suc h a conti 


nual talking, bawling, and crying, that, ‘ one 


might think the second circle of hell was be- 
neath 

Calms and unfavourable winds kept them at 
gea till the fi 
ing the il examination from the Board of 
Health and the police, they got on shore, and 
settied themselves to their satistaction at 7h 


Prince of UN s's Hotel. kept by Master Page 


The first impression of Palermo on our tra 


th day, when, after underg« 





veller was very advantageous: the character 
of the country. the mode of building, the man 


ner of living of the inhabitants quite different 
from those of Italy 
more southern aspect, and con 


ind every thing bearing a 
bining to con- 
vince him that he was in another region, and 
among another people The fol owing desc rip 
tion of a day in Palermo 1s not without 


est. We have, however, abridged it very much 


inter 








Early in the morning, before sunris ’ 
step out on th ba ny. a ] 
street of Toledo \ stil 
there rter or labourer wh 8 getting ready 
for his day's work, and occasionally a door 
opens on some balcony, and a female steps out 
in the greatest neg to breathe a little of the 


morning air 
Matins now sound. Old women from cu 
tom, and young ones not to lose the opportu 


1 rendezrous, goto mass with a white 


ve n their head; and if you wish to make 
igreeable quaintances throw your tabarro 
t youand go to mass also, and fear not 

n faces of some old duennas, for it is no 


difficult matter to make them shut not one bu 





1eyes 
It is now broad daylight The g erde 

ve with their flocks into the town tte 

fr a! Chi ruol b n fle di crapa (capra \ 
mak ne ult i petticoat « ies itat the 
street-« r ha vessel; the vatherd sets it 


er one of the goats, and milks her into it, 


taking od care to raise a sufficient froth on 
the ulk t make the quantit appeal the 
greater Those who live on the fourth ar 

hfth floors, to ive themselves the trouble ot 


ng down to the street, let down the milk 











‘ t vith the money in it, in a little basket 
1 i from the baicony, and when it 
filled draw it up carefully in the same way 
( ntry peopl both men and wome 
n t LSs¢ each laden with two larg 
panniers full of vegetables. Carote, car 
Os e be carote Lattuca! hella, bella lattu 
& Then comes a gardener with his 
} rss, erving Mulum di Tarola Puw 
d' amu These all drive for some time up and 
‘ nt street, and then take their post in 


the little root-market, or in the street itself 
ind endeavour, by incessant bawling, to at 

The coffee-houses are now all open, seata 
are placed before the doors for those who wish 
ir coffee 
m the street to create a coolness 


Without any 


Colonello, the 


1 the open air, and water 





ven in the morning 
on, the Marchese, the 
and the 
side, and takes his cup of coffee, for which he 
The rest of the shop 
gradually open, and the street fills 





Facchino, sit down side by 


pays tour or hve grant 





You now come down to take a walk, but 
instantly the driver of a fiacre, who is on his 
stand near the Toledo, and lying in ambush 
for a fare like a spider for a fly, espying a wel 
dressed person on foot, whips his horses and i# 


by ir side in an instant; a ragged boy or the 


and asks Sig 


ruol andare? Meantime 


driver himself opens the door 





ei Mian. dee 
another is at your other side with a similar in 
vitation. You protest against all coaching 
be let proceed quietly on foot, whe 

ind gets right in front 

u get now vexed, and endeavour te 
play the fellow a trick, so you step into the 


another drives up 


carriage, intending to step out at the other 
claps too the door, the 
and away you are 


side. when the boy 





coachman whips his horses, 





whirled and driven up and down the Toledo, 
the time, proud of having caught 


the driver ai 
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2 prize, shouting lustily, Luego! Luoge! Ba- 
dino pure 
srokers of different kinds now expose 


their wares, and the beggars appear and besiege 
the coffee-houses The water-sellers set up 
their showy provided with 
bottles of Geneva and citron-juice, citrons and 


booths glasse 5 
water-melons, and the acqguajuolo bawls, with- 
out ceasing, Acqua Signori! 
Chi bere acqua con limuni 
The sun now is on the street. The awn- 
ngs are let down before the coffee-houses and 
merchants, brokers, and ship- 
captains sit under them and transact their bu- 
People collect at the lottery-offices to 
buy or inquire the fate of numbers. Others 
haunt the state their 
cases, get the notary’s opinion (almost always 
in their favour). Writers sit in the open street 
and write letters and accounts for those who 
cannot do it for themselves; tradesmen are at 
their work, and as each trade gets together, 
you may see the shoemakers ranged at one 
and perhaps the tailors opposite them 
Coaches, laden mules, and crowd the 
middle of the street; drivers, porters, sellers, 
all shout and baw! most lustily. No imagina- 
tion of the north can conceive the bawl of a 
Neapolitan or Palermotan orange-seller, when 
he bends his knees and body, lays his hauds on 
each side of his head, and yells out his porto- 
galli! Oh che belli portogalli! 
It isnoon. Every one now thinks of the 
mid-day meal and of the siesta. All the shops 
are shut; the streets are empty; only a few 
water-sellers proceed silently along them. At 
four o'clock the again commences, as 
they rise and resume their business. In the 
evening all proceed along the Toledo to the 
Passeggiata or the sea-shore. The bells ring 
out the Ave-Maria, and all return to the town, 
where the shops and coffee-houses are lighted 
up most brilliantly. In the fish-market the 
bawling is still kept up: women sing before 
the image of a saint, and mandolins and me- 


ware-houses, 
siness 


offices of the notaries, 


side, 


asses, 


noise 


lancholy voices occasionally break the silence 
of the night , 

After spending about ten days in Palermo, 
and visiting the grotto of St. Rosalia and other 
places worthy of notice, our author and his 
companions, having hired mules and a good 
muleteer, set out on the 10th of May for Alca- 
mo. The road through the plain of Palermo 
was beautiful. As they ascended the moun- 
tain, they had charming views of the plain and 
of the coast. In the valley at the other side 
they met rich cultivation, hedges of the India 
fig and al lining the road, and oleanders 


aloes 


growing along the stream; while the light of 


day, now mellowed, had assumed a lovely hue 
of red; and mountains, fields, and sky, glowed 
with a rich, mild radiance only to be met in 
Sicily 

From Alcamo they proceeded next day to 


Trapani, the ancient Drepanum, a distance of 


thirty Italian miles. On the way they visited 
the temple of Segeste, of which there are only 
the columns standing, and which Mr. Tomma- 
@ini thinks never was completed, because the 
ground, both inside and outside of the columns, 
appears never to have been levelled, and the 
natural rock rises above the space on which the 


A qua frisca | 


pillars stand. He thus expresses his sensations 
at the sight of this temple 

An extraordinary feeling came over me 
when I beheld this first undoubted Grecian 
building. I could not conceal from myself 
that I had expected something altogether dif- 
ferent. Mine eye had been accustomed to the 
slender Corinthian columns in the Roman Fo- 


rum, which, notwithstanding their massive- 
ness, rise extremely light, like palms. I had, 


therefore, expected to find here more ele- 


gance, and could not but feel greatly disap- 
pointed when I beheld these thick, I might al- 
most say clumsy, masses, so closely crowded 
together. Meantime, this impression did not 
continue long; and while I viewed and exam- 
inec the edifice, both near and at a distance, 
its simple majesty and greatness failed not to 
make on me the most agreeable and, at the 
saine time, the most powerful impression 

The view from the temple is not very inter- 
esting: the eye beholds nothing but fertile land 
indifferently cultivated, and in some parts left 
entirely to nature, who has covered it with a 
carpet of flowers, but no where a human be- 
ing, and still less a human habitation, and only 






here and there the ruins of houses, Trapani 
is a tolerable town, and has a pretty good 


trade, espe ind coral; but the 
inns, as almost every where in Sicily, 
wretched 

At Marsala, the next town where they stop- 
ped, they were most hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Woodhouse, an Englishman settled at that 
place This industrious man had arrived at 
Malta, about twenty years before, a poor jour- 
neyman cooper, and having some knowledge 
of the wine business, and hearing that there 
was in Sicily great abundance of most excel- 
lent wine, but that no one there understood 
the management of it, he determined to go 
there. He settled at Marsala, and having but 
little capital, he was at first able to do but lit- 
tle ; but by continued activity and industry, he 
gradually got on, and at that time was consi- 
dered worth upwards of a million of piastres 
His wealth he employed with the greatest li 
berality, and receives all strangers with true 
English hospitality 

At Mr. Woodhouse’s they met a Maltese, 


In sea-salt 


are 


| from whom they had the following judicious 


observations on the character of the Sici- 
lans 

“ ¢The Sicilians, 
people, quite devoid of industry 
dotti al estremo della miseria is their eterna! 
ery, and their haggard and ragged appearance 
does not belie the assertion. Yet, when we 
search into the cause of this wretchedness, we 
find it entirely attributable to their indolence. 


A man. indeed, to see them run bawling and 


he observed, ‘are a lazy 
Siamo ret 


| shouting through the streets and markets, 
would be apt to suppose that there was not a 
more industrious people living; and one who 


| that the misery 


has only seen the great towns might suppose 
was not so great, as in them 
the very lowest class, notwithstanding their 
laziness. find means to earn a few grant. But 
go to the small towns, especially in the inte 
rior, where there and nothing to 
be made by running about, but where every 
one to live must work regularly some hours 


is no trade 








every day, and you will soon be satisfied th 
the Sicilians would sooner s 

rhe vernment, by its judicious sy 
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but to be « vines 
original « 
look at Naplk W oS) 
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tion, their na nai character mn aevrees 


below the 3S in 
most corrupted pe 
that from the highest to 
nothing but hr 

Th 
was 80 
recommendation given 


next ra, 
bad they were reed to 
tine m Dy Line Ar nb 
shop of Palerr and addressed to all 
vents in th land. They were well receive 
by the monks, Dut the cells 
richly tocked with fleas, that all 
f the que 


} 
seep Ww 
out « tion They proceed a 
through Campobello 
which the materials 


nunt were extracted 


passed the quarries tror 


for the buildings of Se 
of that town, and in the 
Castelveterano. While here de 
entering a wret 
asked if the 
cipe to the keep 
denying it, he d it 
knew the Castellan. and wor arrang 
thing with him. They and 
shown several good room but no 
furniture of any kind 
were, h 
hood 
This m f 
Growd of p pie alread 


evening arrived 
iberating 


hed inn a fellow came up an 


had not a letter from the Pris 
er of On the 


made no 





entered, wer 


signs « 
Chairs, tables, beds, &« 


vever, borrowed : the ne 





us a good journey, and each took care t 


giind us how much he had contributed to mak 
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and aiterwards the ruin 
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next day 
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our ex omfortable while we had stay 


lle 
ed. One had furnished the plates, another the 


nzas c 











beds, a third the forks, a fourth the knives, a 
fifth had run over the whole town to proc 
us the most stupendous meat, a sixth had la 
the cloth, a seventh had looked on while we 
were eating; all, in short, had done a great 
dea nd all strongly commended themselves 
our gene t We were only wondering 
i the Castellan, who had naturally himse 
provided the few things that were necessary 
had been able to collect such a crowd so early 
1 the morning: they were probably his whole 
kindred Each of them got something j 
no one was contented; that, however, gave \ 
very little trouble At last came the fellow 
» hae rved as cook, butler, chambe 
i 0 i who had also offered h f 
vices in every other way, which offer had beer 


ever, declined; he got what he had a right 


to. He thanked us, and was contented, proba 


vy, because he saw that the others got nothing 
more by the discontent 
At Sciacca, a small town prettily situated 


na pr ntory, they took a boat, and pr 
ceeded by water to Girgenti, the ancient Agr 
rentum r} here saw two tolerable collec 
f ant ties found in that neighbour 

the ne belongin to the Cvrantro Pa 

t ther to Syracusan architect 

| t vho wa settled at Gurgent 

7) I ) us in the cathedral Politi di 
ted the tention to four bas-reliefs repre 
nting the story of Hyppolytus and Phaedra 


rst, Hyppolytus is seen when, just as he 
it for the chase, a letter from Pha 
nded to him; then Phaedra, surround 
who seek to divert her me 
next 


y her maids, 
ich by their songs and instruments 
Hl yppolytus on horseback, with his companion 
} ng a wild bear; lastly, he appears h ng 
id under his chariot, and dragged along by 
s horses. The whole is extremely well exe 
The ruins of Agrigentum are w 
vn, and there is nothing particularly de 
r of notice in what our traveller says o/ 


The travellers remarked to one of the inha 
bitants how few young women were to be se« 
in the streets; and he informed them that if 
1 custom of the place that when tw 
young persons wished to marry they had only 
personally to give notice of their intention t 
i and if he should refuse hi 
s sufficient to constitute 


iroese irom 


the parish priest 
consent, the notice wa 
1 lawful marriage. Such a proceeding was 
f erly punishable, and the man was confined 
in prison for several years, and the woman sliut 
The custom was, however, 
productive of good rather thar 
and of late years the go 
ent, to encourage population, had done 
uway with the penalty, so that parents had 
now no way to preserve their daughters from 
fortune-hunters but to keep them closely con 
fined in the Oriental fashion 
Being tired of going along the coast, ou 
travellers determined to strike into the interior 
of the island, and pursued their way through a 
region of uniform fertility, covered with ric} 
corn-fields, to Caltanisetta, a very pretty town, 
with a tolerable ina, at least, fora Sicilian one 
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At Castregiovanni, the aucient Enna, of | midable bandits that we read of in Brydone it 
which no traces are remaining, M. Tommasini | 


and his companions were obliged to force an 
entrance into a monastery When they pre- 
sented the Archbishop's letter, they were told 
there was no room for them: they pretended 
not to understand, and thanked the padre Ret- 
tore, in broken Italian, for his kindness, and 
made the vetturino unload. The padre re- 
peated his denial, and they their thanks; 
brought their things up the steps, and asked 
to be shown their chamber; the monks still 
persisted, and the travellers went on praising 
the Sicilian convents, and telling what good 
entertainment they had got at Mazarra, and 
finally succeeded in making a lodgment in the 
convent 


On the road to Catalagirone, where they | 
made their next halt, they met a gentleman | 


and lady travelling in the only species of ve- 
hicle besides the backs of horses, mules, and 
asses, known in the interior of the island: this 
is a sedan chair borne by mules, the poles being 
fastened to the saddles at either side: a man 
with a stick in his hand runs beside it to drive 





the mules, and, to gratify the Sicilians’ love of | 


noise, from twelve to twenty tolerably sized 


bells are arranged in rows on the saddles of 


the mules. They passed a small lake, which 
though not very picturesque, yet, being em- 
bosomed in hills, and solitary, produced rather 
an agreeable impression. It is surrounded by 
bare hills, through which there are but two 
openings: the wind has hardly access to move 
its surface; and only a few flowers grow here 
and there on its banks, while a death-like si- 
lence ever reigns over the whole scene. To 
the classical mind of Tommasini it was the 
very lake on whose banks the lovely Proser- 
pine was gathering flowers, when she was for- 
cibly carried off by the grim Aidoneus, the mo- 
narch of the nether world. No part of the 
island will convey a higher idea of the fertility 
of Sicily than that through which our travel- 
lers passed this day. On every side were to 
be seen luxuriant corn-fields, aloes, hedges, 
and vineyards ascending the sides of the hills 

They met on the same day a young German 
painter, whom they had known at Rome. He 
travelled on foot, and had an ass which he had 
hired at Messina to carry his luggage, and a lad 
to attend to himself and the ass. This mode 
of travelling Tommasini does not approve of; 
for he observes, that “if you go on foot you 
are always worse treated at the inns, and yet 
made to pay the same price as if you journeyed 
in a more respectable manner ,; the heat, more- 
over, is extremely oppressive, and water scarce, 
and mostly heated by the sun; and it is fre- 
quently necessary for you to make too long a 
day’s journey in order to reach an inn before 
night, and your hurry and fatigue prevents 
you enjoying the scenery He recommends, 
on the contrary, to hire a horse or mule, which, 
with the vetturino, will cost him from eight to 
ten Carlini a-day. He enters into a compa- 
rison of the separate advantages of the horse 
and the mule, and appears, with reason, to 
give the preference to the latter 


The dangers which the traveller is often | 


told he has to encounter in the interior of Si- 


cily appear tg be quite imaginary: those for- ' 





would seem no longer exist; and though the 
people at Palermo had been terrifying Tom 
massini and his friends, and advising them to 
take some Campieci as an escort, they could 
give no instance of any traveller having met 
with any misfortune for many years, except 
Professor Schweigger, who was robbed and 
murdered by his vetturino on the road from 
Girgenti to Palermo. The Professor, how- 
ever, appears to have acted with great impru- 
dence and ignorance of the character of the 
people 

On the road between Modica and Spacea 
farno, they passed through the Troglodyte 
town of the valley of Ipsara. This town, 
which contains several thousand inhabitants, 
is made entirely out of one piece, consisting 
of a vast number of dwellings, of several sto 
ries, all hewn out of the solid rock along one 
side of the valley. These dwellings consist of 
tolerably sized apartments, to which there is 
a very narrow entrance; and the communica- 
tion between the several floors is by a kind of 
well through which the inmates must climb 
like chimney-sweepers. These caverns are ot 
great antiquity; and history makes no men 
tion of the period at which they were wrought 

Through an uninteresting country, where 
they had no guide, and could only direct their 
course by the map and the sun, they proceeded 
next day to Cape Passaro (the old Pac hynum 
the southern extremity of the island, and were 
obliged to take up their quarters in the po 
lice-office of the little town of Pachino, from 
which, through, if possible, a still more bare 
and uninteresting country than they had pass 
ed through on the preceding day, they directed 
their course to Noto, a rather handsome town, 
and the following day they arrived at Syra 
cuse. 

As a classical scholar, our traveller could 
not fail to be highly gratified with Syracuse 
Every object that met his view recalled soi 
y0etic or historic incident to his recollection 
He visited the fountain of Arethusa in the 
island of Ortygia; saw the Latormiw and 
the ear of Dionysius, read Livy's narrative 
of the siege of the town by the Romans 
under Metellus, with all the places mentioned 
in that noble piece of composition lying full 
before him. Syracuse, though sadly degene 
rated from its ancient magnificence, has still 
according to our traveller, three of its former 
boasts in full perfection. It still retains the 
luxuriant vegetation and brilliant colours that 
clothed its fields; still its wine is genuine nec 
tar, a drink for gods; and still its lovely girls 
bear away the palm of beauty, and, unlike the 
females in other parts of the island, they hide 
not their charms beneath the covert of the 
black veil, but allow the eye of the stranger 
to admire their elegant appearance 

In one of his walks, while at Syracuse, Mr 
Tommasini made the acquaintance of a re 
spectable ecclesiastic, who gave him a good 
deal of interesting information on the subject 
of religion and education in Sicily. We will 


lay the conversation before our readers, as 
such passages are of more real value than 
mere descriptions of places which many have 
visited before 








He 


asked me, first, what I thought of the 


public worship and religious festivals of the 
Siciliaas, and threw me, by this question, into 
no small degree of embarrassment; for if | 
were to speak the truth, I could not avoid, 


though in the softest terms, expressing to him 
my dissatisfaction at the mode of celebrating 
he service of the Deity; not that | regarded 


Sicilians in their pre- 


this as unsuitable to the 
but I blamed the clergy, who de- 
graded so much both themselves and their re 
ligion, and who did not think of giving 

better than those « 


gent state 


the 


le something ymedies, 


which may indeed occupy the outer, but cer 


tainly neither edify nor reform the inner man 
lo my no small my Abbate was 
rreed on this point, 


blamed, but in st 


surprise 
with and 


ll stronger terms than | had 





done, the gaudy and pompous processions that 
may be seen almost every day going through 
the streets, and lamented that they only sought 
to operate by way of amusement. But, conti 
mued he, how can this be otherwise Is not a 
g portion of the instruction of youth com 
S , 

mitted to ignorant monks, whose natural stu 


ned them for such a state is 


h dest 
rtainly not d 


liminished by tt vegetating in 


cages n the death of a ntellect ind 
these monks are, without « bt, not the men 
to kindle a light the head f their pupils 
Are there not also many of the secular clerg 
from whom one might expect more 








tion, who know almost nothing of the sciences 
and absolutely nothing of what is useful and 
necessary to the future citizen, and who yet 


devote ther lves exclusively to the instruc 
tion of youth? Can st 
them to be w neaning and free from 


pocrisy, teach any thing but what they know 





ich men, even supposing 


think, and believe Can they communicate 
to their pupils any knowledge of the world, 
of men r of social relations, that they do 
not possess themselves Must not the entire 
of education, therefore, be confined to grafting 


into the young minds such stupid piety as sou 
NnKS may 


up without 


Thus the children 


less m 
grov 

some which is, however, scarcely worse, with- 
any I] 
exampie ¢ 


possess ° 


iny good instruction, nay, 


out nata ver 
the f their 

equally besotted people betore 
would be, 


instruct ind have, more 
its, and of other 
ves It 


when they grew 





their e 


indeed, a miracle, if 





up they should become suddenly enlightened 
and could recognise and endeavour to make 


their own the genuine divine 


pure ideas of a 
worship, } 


church teach 


which the h 
beautiful and so cx 
natural 
either thinking or rea 





manne 
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es in $0 


ing a 


as a 


It is much more 
testifies, that 
soning, they should follow the firm and dura- 
ble impressions of early youth, and, like all the 
rest, think to show their reverence for God, 
the Virgin, and the saints, by firing of cannon, 
beating of drums, fireworks, and shouting of 
Viras 

“Still it not unfrequently happens, that 
some, excited and guided by a superior mind 
endeavour to free themselves from these fet- 
ters; but we then have only additional 
proof of how melancholy a circumstance it is, 
that no firm foundation has been laid in them 
tor genuine internal religion, for they general- 


4 y exper ence 
without 


an 
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ly run now to the other extreme, regard all ex 
ternal religion as useless, call themselves Deist> 
and » better than Atheists, and at length 

ty offers, fall back, worse thar 


early errors 


ire n 
whenan opportu: 

into their 
To the wretched education of youth it may 


ao i 


ever 





Ign rance has 


er our unfortunate country 
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her banner ov 








though I am of the common opinion, that 

possess many learned men, who will easily 
bear a comparisor th those of other coun 
tries, I must still confess, that these men are 
but as solitary stars lark night, and that 
by far the greatest part of those trom whom 
learning might be expected, possess none. We 
may be ns 1 ¢ rree excused, as we are 

sular, not meré n geography but in litera 
ture, and as every book that comes from the 
Continent is subjected to a strict censorship, 


und is usually confiscated; even if a book 


should be « pass free from the 


| t 


nsors, yet a volume oi 
three Ca 


hands of the e« any siz 


can only be had on payment of 


duty twithstanding this, the greater por 
tion of the blame lies on the Sicilians them 
selves; for if we would study, we should g¢g 
books in spite of prohibitions and censorships 
This liberal and sensibie priest had a very 
respectable sliection of books, Latin, Ita 
id Sic " From one of the latter, a tra 


lation of Horace, which he lent our author, we 
extract yme lines as a specimen of the 
S in dialect It is the fourth ode of book 
Zefiru e primavera in duci gara 
Sciogghinu l aspru ‘nvernu, e gia strascina 


La paianga ll na amara 


navi all’ ur 
10 l'armentu a li capanni inclina, 
i prati ‘un cehiu bianchinu dace 
aruri 


juazzina 
Ba nu di ia luna a 1ecn 
lnpagnia , 


di lamuri 
byect of the travellers was 


i short stay, set out 





from 





cuse for Catar where they arrived on 
They lost no time in ascend 





there enjoyed the mag 
1 x 


well described by Brydone 
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Mr 
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turned to C 
Tommasini quits us, 


Le tters 
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they contain the observations and reflections 
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on 


lan, who 
tor, tect, or 
pretensions to c¢ 


ung 1 is neither painter, sculp 
musician, and without any 


nnoisseurship in any of these 


arch 


arts. He is merely, like his countrymen ir 
general, well read in the classics. He has a 


Homer and Theocritus always in his pocket 
and strong 
enjoyment of, the sea, and the rich vegetation 
and brilliant lights of the south, which we be 
lieve to be stronger in the bosom of the Ger 
man than of any other people of Europe. | 


he directs, indeec 


and he has all that longing after, 
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litics he meddles little with 


some raillery at the absurd admiration for the 


rudeness and ruggedness of ancient German 


manners, prevalent among a certain 
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his countrymen, yet he animadverts in proper 
terms on the vile and wretched system of go- 
vernment under which this noble island lan 


guishes 
° 


Ambergris —The origin of this substance is 
nvolved in complete obscurity. All that we 
know of it is, that it is most commonly found 
in lumps floating on the ecean, sometimes ad- 
hering to rocks 
fish—but whence does it come? by what pro- 
eess is it formed? Every body knows the his 
tory of that greasy substance called adipocire— 
that on digging up the bodies in the cemetery 
ef St. Innocent’s at Paris, many of thei were 
found in part ¢ onverted into a substance resem- 
bling spermaceti ; and that it has been since as- 
eertained, that if the flesh of anima!s, instead 
ef undergoing putrefaction in air, undergoes 
the slower changes which take place under 
water, in @ running stream, it Is gradually con- 


verted into this substance It is not an un pro- 


bable conjecture, that ambergris is the flesh of 


dead fish which has undergone this change— 
And this conjec- 
ture is corroborated by a fact which was lately 
stated in one of the American newspapers. A 
marine animal of gigantic size has lately been 


that it is marine adipocire 


al 
4 


discovered and dug up in the neighbourhood of 


New Orleans, m the groove of one of whose 

s was found a matter closely resembling 
umbergris ; 
de extinct, 


time 


This animal, which is supposed to 
had been buried for an incalculable 





Itinerating Libraries —From the fourth re- 
port of the East Lothian Itinerating Libraries, 
ist published, Mr. Samuel Brown, the bene- 
volent and active founder of these useful insti- 
tutions, has formed five new divisions during 
the last years There are now twenty- 
four divisions of fifty volumes each 


two 
these is stationed in a village for two years, 
and put under the care of any person of good 
character, who will gratuitously do the duty of 
librarian At the end of this period it is re- 
moved to another village, and its place sup- 
plied by another division, containing a set of 
books entirely, or almost entirely, different 
The removes take place at the same time 
through the whole divisions, which revolve as 
it were in a circle; and thus, by a very simple 
and cheap process, each of the twenty-four 
villages has a new lot of books every two years 
Donations, small or great, are received; no- 
thing, however, is charged for the use of the 
books, but if any of them is damaged, an ade- 
quate compensation is exacted. It has been 
proposed to take a very small sum for the use 
of the books; but Mr. Brown, after careful ob- 
servation, expresses his conviction that it will 
be found an obstacle to the success of the 
scheme. Donations of books are also received ; 
and money donations are expended on the de- 
seription of books which the donor points out 
From a tabular statement published, it appears, 
that for 1000 volumes, forming twenty divi- 
sions, there were 92] readers in 1#24, and 616 
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sometimes in the stomachs of 


One of 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


| former state of tranquillity ; 
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in 1825; and that the number of issues in the 
former year was 4554, and in the latter 3057 
Let it be recollected that 1#25 was the second 
year during which each lot of books had been 
stationary in the same place In 1826, after 
the change now made, there is no doubt that 
the number of issues and readers will be much 
greater than in either of the preceding years 
Sixty-five divisions, or forty in addition to those 
already formed, would, Mr. Brown thinks, sup 
ply the whole county of East Lothian, so that 
there should be at least one division on every 
square of four miles, and the means of reading 
would be afforded to every hamlet and cottage 
The whole capital required to establish these 
sixty-five 600/., in- 
cluding book-cases and catalogues; and the 
annual expense at no more than 30/ 


libraries he estimates at 


The memoir read before the Academy of 
Medicine at Paris, 
ries of experiments made by Dr. Barry, has as 
certained—1l. That the immediate application 
of a cupping-glass to a poisoned wound will 
prevent the absorption of the poison; 2. That 
1 cupping-glass, applied even after the poison 
has begun to be absorbed, will arrest the pro- 
gress of the abs and 3. That after the 

iained a certain time, the 

i from the surface, and 
averted, by simply 
washing the part with a little The ex. 
periments were repeate d betore the committee 


giving an account of a se 


rption ; 
cupping-glass has re 
poison 
all unpleasant consequences 





may be remove 
water 


of the academy, and succeeded to their satis 
faction. The dogs and rabbits to which cup- 
ping-glasses were applied after poison had 
been introduced into punctures in the skin, 
showed no signs of having been poisoned, while 
those into whose wounds poison was put at the 
same time, but no cupping-glasses applied 
afterwards, died in more or less time, accord 

ing to the strength of the poison used. The 
poisons employed in these experiments were 
arsenic, prussic acid, strychnia, the upas tiente, 
and, finally, that of the viper, the living animal 
being made use of. The result of one of the 
experiments is thus stated in the report ¢ f the 
committee :—*‘ Six drops of prussic acid were 
poured into a little wound made in the thigh of 
a rabbit: the cupping-glass was applied for 
twelve minutes, and the animal showed n 
signs of hav ing been poisoned, but, when it was 
taken away, convulsions came on so suddenly 
that it was thought to be dead, but a fresh ap 
plication of the cupping-glass restored it to ite 
the same effects 
ensued upon removing it and it was 
only half an hour after the introduction of the 
poison that it could be removed with impunity 

—Another rabbit, treated with the same quan- 
tity of acid, where no cupping-glass was used 

died in two minutes : 


again, 


A cavern full of fossil bones, belonging to a 
great number of species, has been recently 
found in the neighbourhood of Lunel-Vieil. 
near Montpelier. The cavern is in a stratum 
of limestone, and contains the remains of a 
multitude of quadrupeds, both carnivorous and 
herbivorous, several of which have never be 
fore been met with in a fossil state; amongst 
the latter, the bones of the came! are particg 








6 Literary 

urly remarkable. Judging from some of the 
ins of the lions and tigers found in this 

collection, the animals to which they belonged 


and 
] 


ist have considerably exceeded in size 

















force the lions and tigers of the present day 
Ihere are other remains of these animals, the 
proportions of which are similar to those of th 
present race. With these latter are found 
mixed the bones of hyenas, panthers, wolves, 

xes, and bears; and what is very remarkable, 
these r sins of carnivorous animals are min 
gled confusedly with an immense quantity of 
the bones of herbivorous quadrupeds, amongst 
which are the hippopotamus, wild boar of im- 
mense size, pe iris, horses ( amels, seve ral 
species of the deer and elk kind, sheep, oxen, 
and even rabbits and rats. The fossil bones 
discovered in this cavern are imbedded in an 
alluvial s hich contains a great quantity 
of rounded pebble a circumstance that would 

id to the supposition that they had been 
transported thither by the waters. All the 
cavern bone itain animal matter; and what 
is rather singular, the earth in which they are 
imbedded contains still more animal matter 
than the bones themselves 
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distinguished dramatist 
nearly ready for publi- 


ated, by permission, to 
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Mr. Boaden has nearly completed his Me- 
M Sidd They y will comprise, 
tal som y terest inec- 

C tT her ¢ ly pro n r 

Mr. Frere has nearly ady r licatior 
a corrected edition of “A ¢ 1 View of 
the Prophecies,’ in which he has availed him 


self ofthe advantages for perfecting this subject, 
which have been afforded by the late expira- 
tion of another grand prophetic period ; 
1290 years of Daniel 

Preparing for the press, “ A Treatise on the 
Divine Sovereignty ; in which is contained an 
Exposition of the Passages of Scripture which 
have been supposed to bear on that subject 
By Robert Wilson, A. M 


The Rev. Russell Scott, author of an “ Ana- 


lytical Investigation of the Scriptural claims of 


the Devil,” has nearly ready for publication, 


A Discourse on the Scriptural Humanity of 


Christ ; and its corruption traced pen the 
times of the Apostles, and until the completion 
of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creed by 
Pope Nicholas |. about the year rub 

A Novel of interest, from the 


the highest 


entitled, 


pen of a noble Author, is in the press, 

Alla Giornata, or To the Day the scene of 

i laid in It 

In the press The Mission iry 3 Memorial, 
er Verses on the death of John Lawson, late 
| vary at Calevtta By Bernard Barton 

Nearly ready for publication, “ Flowers ga- 
shered in Exile By the late Rev. John Law 


n, Missionary at Calcutta: foulseap Svo 
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standing thereof; anh sing Introductions to 
the several Books: a Sum: mervat Biblical An- 
tiquities, Geography, Natural History, &c. B 
Will In 1 large vol. Svo. © 
maps and plates 

Mr. Humphries, the eminent Barrister, 
announced an important Work on th Law ol 








Property in Great Britain 

The Rev. George Stanley Faber will shortly 
publish The Difficulties of Romanism 

The Rev. C. F. Noland printing at his 
private press, Harmonical Grammars of the 
Principal Ane t and Modern Languages 
viz. the Greel Chaldee, Syriac 
Samaritan, the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese 
Gert ind Modern Greek. Also, The Ex- 
na a for e P s that a Great 
Delis r ura t the time of Our 
Lord's Advent demonst d 

The Expectat f the Romans 
on the same su ject, W i w in continua 
tion; and it is the Author's intention to ex 


tend his inquiry to the Gree gyptians, ane 


other great natior 


Spirits of 


r the O 
pl th 


lden Times, their Sayings 
announced for publication 
NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


Steel's Shipmaster’s Assistant, 8vo. 1/. Is. bds. 1/. 9s, 6d 





bound Trave m Constitutional Irritation, 8vo. 4s, 
bds. R s Hist Researches, 4to. 34. 3s. bds. 
Porte baie ' Winter Hearth, 2 vols. 12mo. I 
bds. He s Fe t Sanctuary, @vo. 7s. 6d. bds. Groves 
ek ane h Lexicon, 8vo. 15s. bds The Book « 
c Praye with Explanations, I » 4s. beds. \ 
vende! ; or Sketches in laly and Switzeriand, vo, 5* 
6d. bds. Izra and ott Poems, 12mo. 6s. b ds. Hot 
and’s Young Pilgrin mo. §s, 6d. half bd. Apereu d 
la Situation Interieure des Etats-Unis d’Amerique, pat 
un Russe 8vo. 7s. bd Seudamore on the Stethoscop 
Svo. 5s. bds. Thompson's Etymons of English Words 
ito. 18s. bds. Lion Hunting, 12mo. 6s. bds. Bosworth 
Compendious Saxon Grammar, 8vo. Ss. bds. Quin 
Principia Latina, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. Airy’s Mathe 
matical Tracts, 8vo. 6s, 6d. bds. Hodgson on Augmen 
tation of Small Livings, royal 8vo. 12s. bds. Mason’ 
Fears of Dying Annihi ated, 12mo,. 5s. bds. Whittin 


ham’s French Classics, vols. 11 and 12 (Gil Blas), 13s. t 

Sketches of Portuguese Manners, &c. 8vo. 16s. bds. Lan- 
za’s Medical Logie, 8vo, 8s. bds. Humphreys on Real 
Property, 8vo. 15s. bds. Bishop's Christian Memorials, 
12mo. 6s. bds. Woodstock: or the Cavalier, a Tale o 
1651; by the Author of Waverley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. Lis 
6d. boards. Vivian Grey, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bdg. God 
win’s History of the Commmonwea!th, vol, 2, 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Watts's (Rev. G.) Things Invisible, and other Poems, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. Simpson's Metrical Praxis, 12mo. 2. 
6d. bound. Gleanings of Chemistry, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth 
Blackiey’s Practical Sermons, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. bds 
Morison’s (Dr.) Parting Mem orial, Bvo. 10s. 6d. bds 
Booker’s Mi urner Comfrtud, 1 Smo. 2s. bds. Dixon's 
Popish Representations, 8vo. 75. bul, bds. Dewar’s Moral 
Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 4s. bds Reflections on th 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Revelation, 12m 





ts. Od. bds. Soutary Hours, fe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. Foyster’ 
Sermons, 8vo. Ys. bds. Passatempi Morali, 12mo. 6s. bd 
The Piain Speaker, 2 vols. 8vo. M. 4s. bds. Paywicke 
18mo. 2s, 6d. beds. Casti’s Tre Giuli, transiated trom th 
Italian, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. bds. Ireland im Past Tim 
2 vols. Svo. il. is. bds. Catrou’s History of the Mogul Dy 
nasty, 8vo. . bds. Tytier’s Ancient Geography and 
aictery, epee 8vo. 7s. bds. Atkinson’s La Seechia Ra 
pits 1 Heroi-Conmucal Poem, 2 vols. crown @vo. 14s. bcs 
Nimrod, the History of Rome, 8vo. 18s. bds.  Fili 
State Prisoner, crown 8vo, 105. 6d. bds. The Su 
Dentist's Manual, 12m. 58, 6d. bd. 
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